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HEART, SAD HEART. 


BY LOUISE OHANDLER MOULTON. 





Heant, sad heart, for what are you pleading? 
The sun has set and the night is cold; 
To go on hoping were over bold— 

Dead is the fire, for want of feeding. 


Tears are keeping your eyes from reading 
The old, old story so often told. 

Heart, sad heart, for what are you pleading? 
The sun has set, and the night is cold. 


The wind and the rain in the dark are breeding 
Storms to sweep over valley and wold. 
Love, the outcast, with longing bold, 

Clamors and prays to a power unheeding— 

Heart, sad heart, for what are you pleading? 
Boston, Mass, 
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LIGHT HEARTS. 
BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


Gay airs, quick turns, a roguish glance that 
flies 
Swift as a sun-gleam over sparkling rills, 
A merry, jubilant voice, that mounts and 
trilis, : 
Like the lark’s music poured from shadowless 
skies ; 
Sly moods, arch words, capricious coquetries— 
“What are these”—say’st thou—“but the 
wanton wiles, 
Wherewith a slight and trivial soul beguiles 
Its kindred souls, bound by the same vain 
ties?” 


Ab! false philosophy! These hearts of light, 
Grace, motion, impulse, may yet hide be- 
neath 
Their riant surface depths of passionate 
might, 
Thoughts soft as pity, love whose wakening 
breath, 
Fanned to a flame, makes many a life-path 
bright, 
And self-devotion, conquering time and 
death. 
GRoveTown, Ga, 





AT THE SMELTING FURNACE. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





Tue furnace lifts ite walls of black, 
A stubborn bulk from end to end ; 

And through the grimy chimney-stack 
Continual flame and smoke ascend ; 

The night comes down with wind and hail, 
A shelving cloud, an icy rain ; 

The timbers creak in every gale, 
The tempest howls at every pane! 


Delicious core of rosy heat, 
Alluring shelter, huge and warm, 
To beggars drenched in snow and sleet— 
The drifting outcasts of the storm ! 
At that wide door rude shapes appear 
In one thick swirl of humming snow. 
With mirth and jest and savage cheer 
The hours of darkness come and go! 


No cover this for chosen friends, 
No happy roof of man and maid— 
A chimney hot for larger ends ; 
A hearth for ruder purpose laid | 
All night their sweltering fires are fed, 
Their mighty bellows roar again, 
Who keep the dusky forges red, 
With brawny labor serving men. 


The black-browed idlers, straggling in, 
The hardy miners, tough and tall, 

The knotty foreman, seared of skin— 
This generous roof receives them all. 

The voices rise, the men retreat, 
Tumultuous clamor strikes the town, 





When, white with overpowering heat, 
The molten mass comes pouring down ! 
REDDING, CONN, 
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THE RED FLAG. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR, 





Nor the bluo blade, nor host arrayed, nur flood, 
nor fire, shall stay us. 
From the night into the light, we are marching 
millions strong. 
Out of Earth’s black, cruel places, crowd our 
white, stern, angry faces — 
the Wasters of the Gatherers—we. 
Righters of the Wrong. 


We, the 


We have no emblazoned trophies, crown of gold, 
or lion bold, 
But our bloody banner darkens the pale stand- 
ards of the Kings ; 
And we'll fly the Red Flag o’er us, never sleeping 
in its keeping, 
Onward ever, backward never, till it equal 
justice brings. 


Not the Red Flag, O, my Brothers! 
Not the red! 

Fly the gallant Tricolor 
High o’er head! 

Blue of heaven, and white of mercy, 
O’er it shed! 

Under it the truest freemen 
Safely tread. 

Not the Red Flag, O, my Brothers! 
Not the Red! 

Fly the gallant Tricolor 
High instcad! 

New Yor« Ciry. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN 
TURKEY. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 


Tus Sunday morning, half an hour after 
sunrise, four of us Americans, one a cul- 
tured and scholarly young missionary, and 
the rest of us bent on archeological investi- 
gations, attended Christian worship in a 
comfortable stone church, where a congre- 
gation of seventy-five men and women lis- 
tened earnestly and devoutly to a sensible 
and edifying Arabic sermon. We are in 
Midhyat, a place of four thousand inhab- 
itants, about the only stirring and growing 
town we have seen in the interior of Asiatic 
Turkey, the center of the Jacobite Syrian 
communities of the Tar Abdin, which have 
their homes in the mountains between Mar- 
din and Jezireh on the Tigris. This place 
is nearly at the limit of the territory, which 
I shall pass over, occupied by our American 
missionaries; and the impressions made by 
their work, as it is observed by one deeply 
interested in it, may here, in part, be gath- 
ered up. 

I expected to see a great missionary work, 
and I have found all that 1 expected in 
converts, churches, and schools. But I 
have seen what I was not prepared for out- 
side of converts, churches, and schools, 
I have found that it is not their converts 
only whom the American missionaries are 
converting, but the whole community 
about them; that they are the great, and, 
I may say, the only power at work to civilize 
the land. One of our party, who had seen 
in Greece the differences-and quarrels of 
missionaries, and their failure to accomplish 
anything of value, and who had come to 
imagine that missions must be a failure 
everywhere, has told me how ‘‘ astounded” 
he was when, in a trip of exploration in 
Central Asia Minor, last year, he would 
find in village after village, and town 
after town, the work of American Christian 
missions meeting him as he was searching 
for Greek inscriptions. The American who 





loves his God and his native land will be 
moved almost to tears of joy as he sees 
what America is to this land. 

I do not care to speak now of converts 
and churches. They are the important 
thing, perhaps, but some other things will 
indicate better what America is doing by 
her missions and schools for Turkey. Pass- 
ing along in hired wagons through Bulgaria 
and Eastern Rumelia, so as to avoid long 
quarantine, on my way to Constantinople, 
among people whose languagés were un- 
known to me, it wasa great pleasure to 
find everywhere 1 went the graduates of 
our American Robert College at Constanti- 
nople, all imbued with American ideas and 
masters of the English language. I called 
on numbers of them, men occupying the 
very highest positions in the government, 
and it was a pleasure not to be described to 
hear them give their tribute to American 
influence and say that but for Robert 
College there would not have been found, 
when the Turkish sovereignty was removed, 
natives competent to fill the offices of state, 
and it.would have been necessary to call in 
Russians. 

In Constantinople the cultivated Turks all 
affect French ways and talk the language. 
I had expected to find it so also in the in- 
terior, but found that, as I had left the sea- 
coast, I had left French behind. Along 
the track I have followed English is much 
more spoken than French, and that wholly 
through American and not English in- 
fluence. In Marash and Aintab, towns of 
thirty or forty thousand people each, and 
some fifty miles from each~ other, the 
American Mission is the most prominent 
influence, and its buildings the most notice- 
able and the models which native architects 
follow. Ten can speak English where one 
can speak French. All the scholars in the 
higher Protestant schools insist on being 
taught English, and these schools are 
crowded with Armenian as well as Protest- 
ant scholars, and the graduates of Aintab 
College are in hot demand for Armenian as 
well as Protestant schools. I regret much 
that I could not go to Herpat, but the able 
ex-pastor and present English vice-consul 
at Diarbckir, Mr. Bowagian, tol me that 
he was lately at Harp{t visiting the schools, 
and that he found in that city four hundred 
people who knew something of English, 

All this English comes from American 
teaching. The people know much more 
of America than of England. A foreigner, 
wearing a hat or white helmet is taken for 
a missionary, and is addressed as ‘‘ Hoja” 
(Teacher) or ‘‘ Bodwilly” (Preacher). 
Even a military man or a consul is often 
taken to be a missionary. America is the 
land of all good things to this peoplé. My 
associates found, last Summer, not very far 
from Caesarea, in Cappadocia, a village of 
Circassians, who were anxivusly trying to 
manage to emigrate to America. There are 
thirty young men from Diarbekir now ‘in 
America, and probably scarce one or two in 
England or on the Continent of Europe. 
This is all through missionary influence. 
Every ambitious young man among the 
Christians is anxious to goto America, and, 
if possible, remain there and engaye in 
business or practice medicine. 

In these large interior cities the American 
missionaries may be said to set the fashions 
in almost everything. The are the first to 
introduce “ Frank ” dress, tomatoes (called 
‘red egg plant”), potatoes, window-glass, 
chairs, tables, bureaus, avd especially 
roomy houses outside the city limits. Of 
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more importance, of course, is their 
influence as affording models of teaching 
and preaching to the Armenian and other 
old Churches. The great stirring in 
these Churches, their new schools, 
their young men’s associations, and 
the preaching of their priests all come 
by imitation of the American example. 
Everywhere it is the Protestant community 
and their teachers that lead in every good 
thing. Even the Moslem Turks recognize 
the superiority of the Protestant element. 


The governors of cities are on the best of 
terms with the missionaries, exchange visits 


with them, and inspect and approve their 
schools. Those grand institutions, Robert 
College, Central Turkey (Aintab) College, 
and Harpft College, by far the best institu- 
tionsin Turkey, with their buildings ocoupy- 
ing the most commanding positions, and evi- 
dently superior to everything around them, 
are the type of the position which Ameri- 
can Protestantism, introduced into Turkey, 
is taking in that land. I believe that it is 
already well nigh certain that the future of 
Turkey is in the hands of the Protestantism 
which our American Christians have carried 
to that land. Scarce anything can interfere 
with it unless Russia should speedily take 
possession of the country; and it now seems 
as if twenty-tive years more of mission 
work, carried on with the energy of the 
last twenty-five, would make it impossible 
even for Russia to thwart it. In that time 
thousands of young men wil? grow up to 
an education their fathers never dreamed 
of, and will be ready to accept the responsi- 
bilities which cannot be far off. Within 
the last generation Turkey has lost politi- 
cal control of half its empire. It has lost 
Herzegovina, Montenegro, Macedonia, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Eastern Rumelia, the 
Black Sea coast about Batoum, Tunis, 
Syria and Egypt. What may happen in 
the next thirty years may be gathered from 
the history of the past thirty; and when the 
change comes Atiatic Turkey is-as likely to 
be ready for it as was Bulgaria. While it 
is quite right to press on these new Protess- 
ant commanities the duty of self support, 
and to plan for as speedy a withdrawal of 
American mission help as possible, our 
supporting churches at home should by no 
means allow themselves "to become weary 
of giving their aid. It may be true of some 
igrand fields, like Marash, Aintab and Har- 
pat, that we may plan not to enlarge but 
rather to diminish our aid before long; but 
this is not and cannot be true of all the 
field. There must bea wise discrimina- 
tion used. The Eastern Turkey mission, 
for example, embraces the magnificent Har- 
pit region, with its great missionary suc- 
cesres. But, besides this Armenian field, it 
also embraces a still larger and more diffi. 
cult Arabic and Syriac and Kurdish speak- 
ing field extending from Diarbekir to 
Mosul, and from Sert to Veransheher. 
Here large extension and greater expendi- 
tures are called for, and sad loss has been 
suffered by the withdrawal from Mosul, 
which has given space for the Catholica to 
come in and cstablish their most successful 
mission between the Me@iterranean Sea and 
the Chinese Empire. That lost time should 
be recovered as soon as possible. 

The influence of American missions in 
Turkey is now felt mostly by the Christian 
nationalities. But the time cannot be far off 
when the Turks will begin to accept Obris- 
tianity, and, when that time arrives, I be- 
lieve they will come in such great niulti. 





tudes as almost to overwhelm the churches. 
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They now respect the Protestants much 
more tham they do any other body of Chris- 
tians. They find them more honest, more 
progressive, and more intelligent: “ Besides, 
the Protestants are already nearer them. 
They often say to Protestants: ‘ You are 
much like us. You worship one God; you 
have no pictures in your churches; and you 
do not pray to the saints or the Virgin 
Mary.” It may well be that the O!d 
Churches will be purified by the influence 
of Protestantism, and be to the country 
much like what the Episcopal Church is to 
America; but when the Turks come in it will 
not be to these Churches. After all, the great 
strength of Protestantism in Turkey may 
come from the Turks. Itis not easy to say 
whether the missionaries have not been too 
slow to seek the conversion of Moslems, 
and too ready to accept the persecution 
which their conversion would arouse as a 
sufficient excuse for not evangelizing them. 
It is a very serious question whether it was 
a right faith which has lately induced our 
missionaries in Persia to tell a score or two 
of Moslem inquirers that they had better 
stay away from the meetings, and not seek 
baptism until the clouds have blown over. 
Possibly the air would be cleansed quicker 
if this storm should burst. The lives 
neither of missionaries nor of converts are 
to be held very precious when it comes to 
the matter of confessing Christ. 

God's providence has called us impera- 
tively to other opening fields of mission 
work, especially to Japan, which demands 
all we can do there. But in Japan we are 
not alone, We shave our responsibility 
with others. Besides this, Japan is a 
country of boundless enterprise and ambi- 
tion, having her government in her own 
hands. Within these few years she has 
built long railroads and has put a post office 
in every village. Turkey is under the 
worst government on God’s earth. There 
is not a wheeled vehicle, not even a wheel- 
barrow, in such large cities as Aintab and 
Diarbekir and Mardin. There may be one 
or two in Mosul and Baghdad. I have not 
seen a road for a month on which it would 
be possible for a carriage to be driven. 
Only the large cities have a mail once or 
twice a week. The city of Aleppo, with 
its two hundred thousand inhabitants, does 
not have a newspaper, much less do any of 
the smaller inland cities. It is now the 
seventh of December, and I have not ye' 
been able to learn who has been elected 
President. Possibly you do not know yet 
at home. The people are fearfully op- 
pressed, and very poor. Under an intelli, 
gentand honest government, the growth 
and progress of this wonderfully beau- 
tiful and fertile country would be such as 
to excite the astonishment and admiration 
of the world. Where now we pass unin- 
habited ruins, were once popular cities, and 
willbe again. The time of good government 
cannot be much longerdelayed. The people 
are being prepared for it. America, and 
only America, can give them the education 
for it they need. The whole moral respon- 
sibility is upon us. We share it with no 
other nation. We only can educate and 
Christianize Turkey, and we must not be 
too impatient to throw off the task. The 
missionaries in Turkey seem to be getting 
the impression that the churches in America 
are tired of supporting their work here. I 
do not believe such to be the fact. 

Mrpuyat, MesoroTamis, Dec, 7th, 1984, 


IN THE LAND OF PONCE DE LEON. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








Here I am by the fabled, if not the 
famous Fountain of Youth. I am just mid. 
way between the Atlantic Ocean and New 
Orleans. It might safely be called the 
heart of Florida. I write these lines in a 
hotel so new that it smelis of paint. And 
all the little town: round about is new, and 
sweet with the smell of pine. The Foun- 
tain of Youth, now called, or miscalled, 
Lake de Funiak, lies under my window 
with a belt of lofty pines about it, and a 
crescent of half-finished houses hiding un- 
der the pines, a little back from the bank 
of lake, or spring, which is precisely a 
mile in circumference. It seems so strange, 
this new town in the old land. It seems so 
strange to be driven in a buggy up and 
down the old Ponce de Leon road; the 





very same road which the romantic old 
chevalier blazed out when he rode, with 
cross and sword, in search of the Fountain 
of Youth. 

He camped here on the shore of ‘this lit- 
tle circle of deep, clear waters, and rested a 
long time. This is the pool, sixty-four feet 
deep, and as clear and as blue as the 
clear blue sky above us—the Fountain of 
Youth. Tradition has preserved the place 
of his encampment, and it has ever re- 
mained a spot of singular interest. The 
road he blazed out was the mai! road 
till only two years since, when the railroad 
pierced this wild and unsettled land of 
pines, and the Yankees came, with the 
Bible and Saxon law, to take possession. 

This is Sunday, the 18th day of Janu- 
ary. A Methodist Bishop, from Boston, 
preached, in the hall of the new hotel, to a 
strange and a motley throng to-day. What 
strange and surprised people came in 
from out the dense pine woods! One 
tawny little boy, with half a pair of 
pants, two-thirds of a shirt, and no shoes 
at all, stood at my side, and looked steadily 
at the earnest and eloquent Bishop out of 
his great, startled Southern eyes, as if he 
had never before heard a sermon, or seen a 
man in earnest. His tattered hat remained 
as firmly on his head as if it had been a 
part of his splendid storm of black and un- 
troubled hair, 

One would say that this should be some 
newly born mining town out on the Mexi- 
can border. This new town here by the 
new railroad is, in fact, so new that it has 
hardly yet been named. I first heard of it 
as the New Chautauqua, or the Florida 
Chautauqua, and only heard of it the other 
day, when Julia Ward Howe told me, in 
New Orleans, that she had been engaged to 
lecture here. And even then I took no in- 
terest in the people till I found that the 
new school, or university, or whatever it 
may finally be called, was laid out by the 
storied old Fountain of Youth. Then I 
came on here to see the scene of the most 
fascinating stories that ever fired my boy- 
ish fancy. 

You all remember the flowery picture in 
the old school book, of the eager old 
chevalier plunging into the only fountain 
he could find in the heart of Florida. 
But this land, to-day, does not look nearly 
so flowery as these pictures made it look. 
The whole face of the rolling, sandy bills is 
tawny and brown. The flowers have all 
been frost-hitten, and the leaves have fallen 
from the undergrowth of oak and ash and 
rhododendron, and your feet rustle in 
brown grasses and dead flowers as you 
pass on under the large, yellow pines, just 
as if you walked in the woods in October 
up in the far North. 

This new, sandy land cannot be very 
rich, it seems to me, Yet the people tell 
me it is amazingly productive. They 
showed me a pear-tree, yesterday, as we 
drove down the old Ponce de Leon trail, 
that, last year, brought the owner $148. 
This is a Leconte pear tree, and is only 
eight years old. The fruit ripens in July, 
and is bought by New York dealers as it 
grows on the tree at the fabulous price of 
four dollars per bushel. This tree is a pro- 
duction of this latitude, and is a revelation. 
The parent tree is still standing. The 
fruit was discovered and developed by a 
French gardener, whose name it bears. 
Many new comers from the North are now 
clearing off and planting land with this re- 
markable Leconte pear. In a year or two 
the shores of this Fountain of Youth will 
be blossoming with the discovery of the 
French gardener. 

Not many miles from here, in this same 
county, is a clannish and sturdy Scotch 
settlement of early history. They are rich 
and respected. But they lost heavily in 
the late War, as they cast their lot with the 
South. The County Judge is a Scotch- 
man, who has now been on the bench fifty 
years. 

The enterprising new settlers on the line 
of the new railroad point to this old jurist, 
and hint mysteriously that, surely, some- 
where hercabouts is the veritable Fountain 
of Youth. 

And, while I am not willing to testify to 
the wealth of the soil, I think I see ample 
evidence of the perfect healthfulness of this 
region, and particularly of this immediate 
locality. The Fountain of Youth is the 
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very highest point of all the country round, 
and is so cool and pleasant, even in mid- 
summer-that the mosquito, the pest of the 
South, is never seen on its shores, Fish 
are abundant in the numerous lakes and 
rivulets, and deer, wild turkeys, pheasants, 
and water-fow! innumerable fill the waters 
and the land. The President has just 
written that he will spend a short scason 
here hunting ard fishing this next 
month. 

The way to reach this place 1s to come 
to Jacksonville, and then take the bee line 
for New Orleans. As said before, the 
location is just midway between the two. 
However, it would be the same thing first 
go to New Orleans, and then return North 
by way of Pensacola and this place and 
Jacksonville. 

And where do these clear, deep, sweet 
fountains come from? The question is as 
hard to answer as the question of the Gulf 
Stream, which is said to have its source 
and beginning just off this coast, ndt many 
miles distant. 

This one largest fountain here, as said 
before, rises on the highest point of land 
anywhere about. Ten miles be‘ow here, 
ina wide flowing stream running into the 
Gulf of Mexico, is the Ponce de Leon 
Spring, said to be bottomless. The waters 
are so very clear that the wee blue fish 
abound, and you see broad green leaves 
waving through the waters, and very far 
down in the bosom of the Fountain. They 
seem to have neither root nor branch nor 
blossom. I fancy the enterprising old 
knight must have been a doughty swim- 
mer if he plunged into this bottomless and 
boiling place, else he had been drowned. 

There is a still larger fountain nearer 
the Gulf, which bursts up through the 
snow-white sand in such violence that it 
might float aship. In faet, it is told, on 
reliable authority, that one of the Confed.- 
erate gunboats once took shelter here from 
its enemies in the Gulf, and lay here, amid 
the great waving green leaves in roomy 
and perfect security fur some time. And 
where do these wonderful waters come 
from? Still no answer. 

This one Fountain, the highest one, and 
the one which is popularly called the old 
Ponce de Leon Fountain of Youth, has no 
outlet, as the others bave. But itis too 
small to feed the other great ones, with 
their little rivers, foreven a day. And so 
the curious traveler must look, and in vain, 
I think, for some other source. It is all 
very mysterious, very strange and wonder- 
fulto me. Water cannot rise higher than 
its fountain head; and yet here are foun- 
tains that rise to the dignity of rivers with- 
out any head atall. One can comprehend 
the Sacramento River bursting up out of 
the sands under the towering snows of 
Mount Shasta. But here is a striking prob- 
lem for the honest searcher after cause and 
effect. 

Meantime, the sober and steady settler 
from far away drinks the cool, sweet wa- 
ters, is refreshed and is glad, and bothers 
his brain not at all about the coming and 
the going of the wonderful waters. He 
plants his trees and cotton and corn, and 
waits, with certain trust, for harvest time. 
He does not toil hard nor plow deep. Na- 
ture is responsive and generous here. The 
heart of dear old Mother Earth is very warm 
and full, and the winds of Heaven visit 
neither him nor his with coldness or un- 
kindness. 

That the ‘ Florida Chautauqua” is going 
to be the equal of its great Northern mother 
I do not venture to promise, as many 
do. It is too far away from anywhere. 
Ten hours either way to any city or settle- 
ment, if we omit Pensacola, is too remote 
entirely to admit of immediate promise. 
But if you sit down to count the advantage 
of climate, waters, fruit, and flowers, and 
vive, you must certainly place the new 
school away down here in the heart of 
Florida, by the Fountain of Youth, at no 
mean advantage. 

Meantime let me say this to those who 
persist in writing personal letters of inquiry 
on reading these sketches from the new 
and rapidly developing South. Do not 
write. I have not time nor disposition to 
answer. Ido not want the responsibility. 
Travel is so cheap and rapid that any one 
really in earnest can spare the time and 
money to come to the points indicated, and 





see for himself. I have this one answer for 
all: ‘‘ Come and see.” 


Tue Fionipa CHAUTAUQUA, Fria. 


HONORING THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


BY PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 





In an article published, not long ago, some 
thoughts were suggested on certain ideas 
dominant in the Episcopal Church, which 
we of Puritan faith may wisely emphasize 
in our usages. Space did not allow the 
mention of one which, in some respects, is 
more timely to our present need than the 
rest. It is that of the sacredness of the 
House of God. 

Democracy is not friendly to reverence 
for places. Many of our Churches are in 
this respect more democratic than religious. 
Our revolt from pilgrimages and shrines 
and sacred relics has swung us over to the 
antipodes, in which we scarcely recognize 
anything material as more venerable than 
another thing. Science settles the question. 
Are they not all resolvable into impondera. 
ble gases? Weare but just beginning to 
know what Church architecture is. In one 
thing we have not outlived the barbarian 
age. Some of us still prefer to see sur- 
mounting our church-spires a horrible satire 
on our faith in the form of a weather-vane 
or a cockerel, rather than the golden cross 
—its only proper symbol. 

What shall we say of the uses to which 
we often put our places of worship? In 
rural parishes, their doors are often open 
to town-meetings, and vagrant lectures. In 
the vestibule of one church was once posted 
a notice humbly requesting that shells of 
peanuts and expectorations of tobacco 
should not be left om the carpeted floor. 
Not long ago a raffle for a sewing machine 
was held in the auditorium, and the con- 
ditions were announced from the pulpit. 
Church fairs around and on the sacrament- 
al table are too old a story to bear recital. 
It is a grief to reverent taste that the base- 
ments of our sacred edifices should be de- 
voted to commercial uses. One ‘nstance I 
have known in which worshipers assem- 
bled on the Lord’s Day through a darkened 
passage, flanked on either side by a grocery 
and a provision store. The atmosphere 
they breathed on a Sunday morning was 
redolent with cheese and raw beef. 

The climax of this semi-barbarism was 
reached in a church in the city of Boston. 
It could not be excused on the score of the 
simplicity of rural taste. The pastor and 
some of his congregation were models 
of refinement and of Christian reverence. 
On a Sabbath morning in midsummer the 
audience were mysteriously seized, in the 
midst of the service of song, with a par- 
oxysm of uncontrollable sneezing. First 
the children, then the choir, and at length 
nearly the whole assembly, the preacher in- 
cluded, broke out into that involuntary 
convulsion which a former president of 
Harvard College once protested that he had 
not perpetrated in the presence of another 
for seventeen years. It was as if they had 
regaled themselves with the helenium 
autumnal, popularly known as ‘‘sneeze- 
weed.” Did ever American savage or 
African Hottentot bring such an offering 
to his gods? When the premises were 
searched by the astounded sexton amidst 
the cachinnations of the boys, the cause of 
the ridiculous catastrophe was found to be 
acargo of pepper, which, during the pre- 
vious week, had been stored in the cellar. 
The enterprising trustees had rented the 
place to a wholesale grocer. They thus 
eked out the salary of the pastor and the 
wages of the sexton. 

In a thriving city of Connecticut, then 
one of the dual capitals of the state, a 
benevolent tailor, I think he was, was ap- 
plied to for a subscription to the building 
of a church. He responded with great 
alacrity. He said that he would give the 
building lot himself. The countenances of 
the committee brightened. He went on to 
explain, saying that he was about to build 
a new store for his increasing business, and 
that he would build one story, and the 
church was ‘‘ welcome to all above that, 
upward to Heaven.” The usage of the 
ehurches he was familiar with had not 
suggested to him a doubt that his benevo- 
lent offer would be gratefully accepted. 

Are such uncivilized associations ever 
encountered in Episcopal churches? It 
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has not been my misfortune to meet them 
there. If, on entering a New England vil- 
lage, your eye falls on a place of worship 
more comely than the rest in architecture, 
and free from unchurchly accompaniments, 
do you not know, without asking, to what 
denomination of worshipers it belongs? 
Grant that Episcopal usage sometimes 
crowds its churchly reverence to an ex- 
treme; but is not that a safer extreme than 
ours? We would not imitate the scruple of 
DoctorJohnson, who lifted his hat when he 
passed a church in the street; but we would 
rather do it than to wear the hat from the 
pew to the vestibule. The educating influ- 
ence of this sentiment on children of the 
Church is of untold value. 

One of the most difficult of the Christian 
virtues to instill into youthful character is 
that of reverence. The place where God 
dwells is its natural auxiliary. 

The value of the House of the Lord for 
this purpose must increase as our country 
grows old and its temples of worship be- 
come venerable with hundreds of years. 
They should be built, if possible, with 
stone, that they may defy the ravages of 
fire and of time. The recollections of the 
experiences of childhood in the House of 
God may then be among the most precious 
treasures of Christian culture. They may 
come back in after years, ‘‘ trailing clouds 
of glory.” They make the very walls elo- 
quent above all human speech. The stone 
cries out of the wall, and the beam out of 
the timber answers it. That instinct of our 
nature which reveres the place where God’s 
honor dwells is no fiction. God has not 
wrought a falsehood or a frivolity into the 
very make of the human mind in creating 
it. The intuitions of the race have ex. 
pressed it through all history. 


This reverence for the place where the 
distance seems to be lessened between man 
aud God is surely scriptural. Remember 
Jacob’s dream of converse with angels: 
‘‘ How dreadful is this place! The Lord is 
bere, and I knew it not!” Recall the night 
he spent under the open sky, when in his 
troubled sleep he seemed to wrestle with 
a mysterious stranger, and culls the spot 
Peniel. For he says: ‘‘I have seen God 
face to face!” The _ biblical narrative 
of the building of the Temple represents 
it as a place of singular and awful sanctity. 
‘““T have hallowed this place, to put my 
name there.” The House of God must be 
made ‘exceeding magnifical, of fame and 
glory throughout all countries.” The 
wisest of monarchs summoned to its erec- 
tion the most accomplished architects of 
the age. So sacred was it that it must be 
built without noise. No hammer nor ax 
nor ‘any tool of iron” must resound in it. 
It must grow in silence as the forests 
grow. 

Such is the scriptural idea of the holi- 
ness of the House of the Lord. ‘‘ The holy 
place; the place that my honor dwelleth; 
the gate of Heaven.” So the Bible portrays 
in brief its unutterable sanctity. Picture 
a church fair in the Temple of Jerusalem! 
Conceive of a raffle for a gold-headed cane, 
or a Chickering piano inthe ‘“‘holy of 
holies”! Imagine the humdrum of an auc- 
tion sale of the fag ends of the fair from the 
altar of sacrifice! Do not such things re- 
minds us of One who on a memorable oc- 
casion found a use for ‘‘a whip of small 
cords ?” 

We have something yet to learn of the 
rudiments of biblical worship. Our Epis- 
copal brethren are further advanced than 
we in this line of Christian culture. That 
is a becoming, because a natural and sensi- 
ble act of reverence, in which they begin 
and end the services of public worship by 
kneeling or bowing the head in silent 
prayer. That was a refined Christian in- 
stinct, whatever may be said of it by sani- 
tary science, which led our fathers to bury 
their dead and erect tombs for themselves 
underneath the temples in which they and 
their godly ancestry had worshiped, or, 
better still, in the cheerful ‘‘God’s acre” 
around them. They would be at hand 
when the morning dawned. Reason about 
the theology of it as we may, who can help 
sympathizing with the sentiment? The 
man who can stand in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa only to jeer at the faith which has 
transported thither earth from the Holy 
Land to create a resting place for the dead, 
is none the better for it. Many things 








which we would not do now we may well 
respect in the usage of a former age. They 
may be things which, in otker forms, ought 
to perpetuate their spiritual meaning in this 
brazen age of ours. 

ANDOVER, MAS5s. 


CARLYLE, DISRAELI AND GLAD- 
STONE. 


BY THE REV. ROLLO OGDEN. 











Mr. Frovupe has not hesitated to give to 
us all the valet’s intimacy with his hero. 
If Carlyle’s fame can defy the effect, it need 
fear nothing else. Something of disen- 
chantment has inevitably resulted. Mr. 
Froude is confident that the sober, second 
thought, the maturer, more dispassionate 
judgment of the next generation will rank 
Carlyle higher than ever. However that 
may be, it seems to be beyond question 
that it was Mr. Froude’s duty to do as he 
has done. Loyalty to his friend and teacher, 
no less than loyalty to the truth, demanded 
that the picture should be as accurate and 
complete as the materials would admit. 
It was better that the worst should be told 
in its naked truth by a friend, than that it 
should be left to be ferreted out and exag- 
gerated by enemies or literary busybodies. 

One of the first results has been to set 
the readers of Carlyle’s life wondering over 
cerlain inconsistencies in the great writer’s 
judgments of men, causes and peoples. 
Most of these are merely verbal, or due to 
that extravagance of exaggeration into 
which Carlyle’s wonderful powers of de- 
scription and epithet often carried him, 


and over the ridiculousness of which no- 


one would laugh more heartily than he him. 
self. But there are some apparently far 
deeper inconsistencies in the man whose 
life Mr. Froude has laid bare. It some- 
times seems as if a wide severance were 
revealed between the public teaching and 
the private opinion, between the written 
word and the actual life. A good speci- 
men of this, which I have not seen noticed, 
is disclosed in the estimate which Carlyle 
formed of the two distinguished party 
leaders of his time. 

‘*He preferred Mr. Disraeli, and continued to 
prefer him, even after his wild effort to make 
himself arbiter of Europe. Disraeli, he thought, 
was under no illusions about himself. To him 
the world was a mere stage, and he a mere actor 
playing a part upon it. He understood, as well 
as Carlyle himself, whither England was going, 
with its fiue talk of progress; but it would last 
his time ; he could make a figure in conducting 
its destinies, or, at least, amuse himeelf scien- 
tifically, like Mephistopheles. . He could 
see facis, Mr. Gladstone Carlyle considered to 
be equally incapable of high or sincere purpose, 
but with this difference, that he supposed him- 
self to have what he had not... .. He differed 
in this point from other leading men, that the 
cant seemed actually true to him; that he be- 
lieved it all, and was prepared to act upon it,” 

Now, it seems to be perfectly clear that 
this practical opinion which, Mr. Froude 
says, Carlyle *‘ expressed to me a hundred 
times, with a hundred variations,” is di- 
rectly in the teeth of many of the oracles 
which came out from Cheyne Row like the 
burden of a prophet. Preferring Disraeli, 
though consciously insincere, what, then, 
shall we do with all the volleys of ridicule 
and scorn and rage which he was accus- 
tomed to direct, in all his books, against 
the vice of vices, insiacerity? What be- 
comes of his countless dithyrambs sung in 
praise of the Sincere Man? Shades of 
Cromwell and Frederick, has it come to 
this, that the furious defender of man or 
devil, so long as sincere, should be found 
applauding the pitiful contortions of a 
mere play-actor! Ah! but Disraeli ‘‘ could 
see facts.” Carlyle made the same excuse 
for the immotalities of Goethe which he 
here advances in extenuation of the hypoc- 
risy of Lord Beaconsfield. Emerson wrote 
that the Puritan was still too strong in him 
to allow him to yield entire homage to a 
man whose morals were what Goethe's 
were. I know, replied Carlyle; but look 
at the clear insight of the man. He seems 
to see to the bottom of the fact as no one 
else does. This view of morality we can 
pass by in silence, as Emerson did; but it 
is clear that, when Carlyle speaks of Dis- 
raeli’s ability to see facts, he means to see 
facts as Carlyle saw them. Disraeli was a 
great man because he agreed with Carlyle 
that government by Parliament was a hum- 
bug and failure. Gladstone thoroughly be- 


lieved in representative government, and 
acted upon his belief. Beaconsfield thought 
the whole thing a delusion, but acted as if 
he believed to the contrary. Insincerity 
thus amounts to nothing, if there but be 
agreement with the opinion of Carlyle. 

Another contradiction comes upon us 
here. Next to the Sincere Man, if not 
above him, Carlyle always told us we must 
place the Strong Man. The man who can 
is king, etc. Perhaps the major part of 
Carlyle’s writings were inspired by the de- 
sire to glorify a personal force that could 
push on to the goul it had set itself, without 
scruple and without remorse, that could 
stamp its influence on an entire age, using 
men and things as it found them, bending 
everything, no matter how seemingly un- 
toward, to its own strong and overmaster- 
ing will. Judged merely by this standard, 
which is essentially barbarian, Mr. Glad- 
stone ought to stand far above Disraeli. 
Carlyle grants his superiority in the matter 
of sincerity. History will claim it in the 
matter of accomplishment. If any man of 
auy age stands for a tremendous personal 
force, and for a force back of which there 
is a wisdom and will to make it effective, 
Gladstone is the man. The splendid 
achievements of his long public life, even 
if it is denied that they are wise and benefi- 
cent, are enough to place him amoung the 
great personal factors in modern history. 

In the matter of Mr. Gladstone’s legisla- 
tion on Irish questions, Mr. Froude has 
given us the means of clearly seeing how 
far superior to Carlyle himself in all affairs 
of practical statesmanship the English Pre- 
mier has been proved. We are let into the 
secret of Carlyle’s Irish journey. It was 
undertaken with the avowed purpose of 
making a study of the social and political 
troubles which were afflicting Ireland, and 
in the hope to aid in solving the puzzle of 
its government. Here was a practical 
question worthy of his powers. Here was 
a chance to apply his theories and to make 
a contribution to the settlement of an im- 
portant political issue. He undertook it, 
and the result we know. He could do 
nothing with it. He came from Ireland 
utterly baffied and frustrated. He could 
set off the lurid pyrotechnics of his ‘‘ Past 
and Present,” but practical, feasible meas- 
ures of statesmanship he did not seem able 
to suggest. Mr. Froude says little about all 
this, perhaps from being himself somewhat 
sensitive on the subject of advice and 
prophecies in regard to Ireland. There is 
no doubt that he has made a most interest- 
ing book. He may be said to have followed 
Carlyle’s own receipt, given in his ‘‘ Fred- 
erick”: ‘* 1f you intend to interest read- 
ers—that is to say, idle neighbors and fel- 
low-creatures in need of gossip—there is 
nothing like unveiling yourself; witness 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and many other 
poor waste creatures, going off in self-con- 
flagration for amusement of the parish, in 
that manner.” 

CLEVELAND, O 


THE CHRISTIAN’S LOVE TO GOD. 


BY GEO. F. PENTEOOST, O0.D. 








Ln a former article, in which the thesis is 
maintained that ‘‘ nowhere in the New Cov- 
enant or the Gospel is a believer com- 
manded to love God,” the question naturally 
arises, ‘‘ But is it not the duty of the believer 
to love God?” As I understand it, I would 
not put it so. One can hardly love another 
as amatter of duty. Love, in the nature of it, 
wust be spontaneous. It cannot be forced 
or compelled; for any emotion which is 
manifested toward God or man under com- 
pulsion or as a mere discharge of cbligation 
could not belove. One cannot love another 
by trying todo so. Thereis no doubt, as 
we have before said, an eternal obligation 
upon all men to love God; but it must for- 
ever be an undischarged obligation so far 
as the unregenerated and unreconciled 
man is concerned. And when a man is 
reconciled to God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ he does not love as a duty, but be- 
cause he cannot help it. Love is the mark 
of the new birth. “ ‘‘Love is of God; and 
every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth 
not God; forGodis love.” (I. John iii, 7,8. ). 
We ought to love one another, for this is 
the commandment of God; but there is no 





hope. of this commandment being fulfilled 


as between men, unless they are first born 
of God. It is upon this hypothesis that 
John urges the fulfilling of this command- 
ment of lovetoward eachother. ‘* Beloved, 
let us love one another; for love is of God.” 
It is just in proportion as our communion 
with God is real and close that our love 
will be deep and abiding. Not, however, as 
the result of effort, or in obedience to com- 
mand, but as an answering result, of God’s 
love to us. ‘‘ Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and gave 
his Son to be a propitiation for our sins. 
Ps And we have known and believed 
the love that God hath to us. God is love, 
and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him.” (I. John iii, 10, 16.) 
Throughout the New Testament our atten- 
tion is always called to the fact of God's 
love tous, as manifested in Christ Jesus; 
and our love is but the answer back to him of 
that love which has been poured into our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit, as we have 
come and stood under the flow of it. 


I can think of no better illustration of the 
relation of the Christian’s love to the love of 
God than that which is afforded by the con- 
templation of the rising spray from the 
Falls of Niagara. Who that has stood be- 
side that mighty cataract, and looked upon 
the boundless waters pouring, in a thunder- 
ing torrent, over that stupendous precipice 
to the depths below, and watched the mist 
as it rises and floats upward and backward 
over the Falls, and outward over the 
waters and land, has not been charmed 
and filled with holy admiration as he has 
contemplated this parable in Nature? That 
mighty torrent of waters, pouring itself, 
with ceaseless and exhaustless energy, day 
and night into the river below, is what the 
love of God is to sinners. Who can meas- 
ure it? Who can estimate it? The thin, 
and yet beautiful spray, arising from the 
foot of the Falls, is just a little of these 
same waters going back in grateful ac- 
knowledgment to the source whence it 
came. So is the believer’s love to God. It 
is the rebound of his own love. Only a lit- 
tle, yea, only an infinitesimal portion given 
back to him who so loved us. As the 
spray does not rise by any forced effort of 
its own, so neither does the love of the be- 
liever go out to God by reason of any effort 
onhis part. It ascends by a law of its own 
that overcomes the downward law of gravity. 
The believer who stands under the Niagara 
of God’s love poured out through Christ will 
not have to make an effort to love God; his 
love will ascend without effort, This is to 
‘keep yourself in the love of God.” If we 
draw near to the place of God’s manifested 
love, our hearts will be filled, and we can- 
not help, as we will not want to help, loving 
God. If we are far off from him, and do 
not draw near to him, our hearts will be 
as the waters far below the Falls; there will 
be no ascending spray, no answering love 
from the wealth of his love which still flows 
through us, The whirlpool, below the Falls, 
affords another parable; namely, of the vio- 
lent effort which some believers make to 
love God. Look at the commotion there. 
See how the waters boil and roar, making 
mighty din of effort; but there is no wreath 
of spray on whose bright particles the sun 
paints a rainbow. 

Love to God is like the color and per- 
fume of the flower that blooms in the 
sunshine. It is the answer to the 
source of all light andlife, Put the flower 
away inthe cellar, out of the light of the 
sun and away from his warm rays, and 
bid it to bloom and exhale its perfume, 
and its answer to that command will be 
paleness, colorlessness, odorlessness, death. 
If you would have it bloom again, take it 
back and ‘‘ keep it in the sunshine,” and it 
will recover its beauty and fill the house 
ouce more with its fragrance. Let the be- 
liever get faraway from God and his love, 
lose communion with him, or even turn 
his eyes inward upon himself and set bim- 
self to the task of loving God as a duty, and 
he will die. Let him return and ‘keep 
himself in the love of God,” and his love to 
God will revive again and fill all his life 
with gladness. ; 

Because this is so important.a matter to 
many 30uls, suffer me to offer another 
illustration of this truth. Let us fancy a 
beautiful lake, such as we all know of, 
locked in the cold embrace of frost and 





snow. Realizing its frozen state, it says 
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to itself: ‘‘Itis my duty to contribute to 
the store of moisture in the clouds; I 
should be sending up from my fullness, that 
there may be rain upon the earth; but I am 
so cold, and so locked in the embrace of 
ice and snow that I can do nothing. 
Nevertheless, I must make an effort.” Now 
if we may fancy that lake able to get up 
a commotion within its waters, and lashing 
itself into afury until it had broken its icy 
fetters, would it have accomplished any- 
thing? Nothing at all. But we can fancy 
the sun speaking down from his place, high 
in the heavens above, and saying: ‘‘It is vain 
for you to make any such efforts of your- 
self. Do you not know that it is only as I 
shine upon you that you can yield your 
moisture to the clouds? Abide awhile un- 
til I shall come nearer, and I will send 
down the slant javelins of my heat, and 
they will melt the ice off your heart, and 
then I will draw a portion of your waters 
up into the clouds, and you may thus con- 
tribute to the rain supply for the thirsty 
earth.” After awhile we visit the lake in 
Summertime, and some evening, as the sun 
is declining, we can see the thin lines of 
moisture being literally drawn up into the 
clouds by the rays of the sun. The cold 
and loveless believer has this advantage 
over the lake of frozen waters. He can go to 
the place where the Sun of Righteousness 
is near. Hecan put himself ‘‘in the love 
of God,” and so have his icy fetters thawed 
off his heart, and his love drawn out and 
upward to God, His joy will not be from 
the consciousness of the love that is going 
out of his heart upward to God, but in the 
consciousness of the warm divine love of 
God pouring itself out into his heart by the 
Holy Ghost. The believer never rejoices 
in himself, not even in the divinely awak- 
ened emotions in his own heart, but always 
in God. I never heard a believer say that 
he was happy because he loved God, but 
always because he had an assured sense of 
God's love to him. 


‘*Keep yourselves in the love of God.” 
But what is meant by keeping yourself in 
thelove of God? How am] to do that?” 
Ithink IT can show you in a few words 
what that means and how you can do it. Let 
usjsuppose that you have been ill for along 
while and you are now convalescing. One 
day the physician comes into see you, and 
speaks encouraging words concerning your 
recovery. Itisa bright, warm dav in the 
early Spring; there are suggestions of 
coming Summer. The birds are back; the 
foliage is bursting from all the trees; the 
world is once more arising out of the long 
Winter, and you long to be out and breathe 
the fresh, pure, sweet airagain. You say 
to your doctor: ‘‘CanI not take a little 
walk out-of-doors to-day?” He looks 
abroad and says to you: ‘ Yes, upon one 
condition.” ‘* What is that?” you eagerly 
ask. ‘Why, that you will keep yourself 
in the sunshine.” You gladly assent. You 
have no difficulty in understanding what 
he means by that. You know that 
you are to avoid the shady side of the 
street, where the dampness and chill of 
Winter still linger, and keep always where 
the warm rays of the sun are shining down 
upon the earth. Now, supposing that you 
have gone out, you come at once into the 
shadow of your own house, and the chill 
and dampness strike you before you can 
pass over to the sunny side of the street; 
but, instead of walking quickly out of the 
shade, you begin to rub your hands 
and think of how cold you are. 
And, looking across the way where the 
sun is shining, you should be overheard 
by some friend to say, ‘‘Oh! itis so cold, and 
Tam so chilly. I wish I could get a little 
of the warmth of the sun about me. I 
suppose I must walk up and down here as 
briskly as my strength will allow, and then 
I shall feel better; and by and by, when I 
get warmer, the sun will have gotten 
around so at to shine on my side of the 
street.” Should any one hear you reason- 
ing in this way, would he not say to you: 
‘*Why, man, do not stand shivering in the 
cold here. You will never generate warmth 
in your body in this damp, cold place. You 
have not life enough in your body to make 
you warm. Why don’t you step across the 
way, where the sunis shining, and you will 
soon be filled with his blessed warmth. 
Keep in the sunshine it you want to be 
warm yourself.” It is even so with many 





Christians. They are in poor spiritual 
health. They are wretched and miserable. 
They are longing for 
“The love they once enjoyed, 
When first they knew the Lord.” 
They have aroused themselves and deter- 
mined to ‘‘do better.” They leave the 
place where they bave been so long confined 
by spiritual ill-health, and have started out 
in pursuit of the ‘‘ joys of salvation.” They 
repair to the dark, cold and gloomy shades 
of Sinai, drawn thither by the voice of God 
who says from the blackness and darkness 
of that dreadful mount: ‘* Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy mind and with all thy strength.” 
Standing there, shivering with fear, they 
begin to work upon their cold hearts, and 
try to comfort themselves with thinking: 
‘*IfI can move my cold heart to some 
warmth of love to God, it may be that he 
will come to me and bless me with his love 
again, and then I shall be happy once 
more.” What a mistake this is. A voice 
from Heaven, speaking not from Sinai, but 
from Mount Zion, says: ‘‘ Arise up from this 
place of death, and go yonder to the mount 
of Calvary, and behold how the sunshine of 
God's eternal love for sinners is pouring its 
rich floods of light and life down upon the 
world. Take your place there and bathe 
yourself in his love, and presently you will 
be filled with new life, and you shall indeed 
know the ‘ joys of salvation’ again.” Let 
me ask my readers where they first found 
the light and love of God. Was it not 
us they stood beholding ‘the Lamb of 
God” whom God gave to be the propitia- 
tion for their sins? You answer me: ‘* Yes, 
certainly, it was there, as I stood gazing up 
into the face of him who loved me and gave 
himeelf for me.” Well then, I answer, if 
your love has grown cold, if your spiritual 
life has declined, so that you scarce know 
if the love of God be in you at all, turn 
again to the sunshine that streams forth 
from your crucified but now riser Saviour, 
and “keep yourself in the love of God,” 
and you will not complain again of coldness 
and deadness at your heart. ‘‘ For ye are 
not come unto the mount that might be 
touched, and that burned with fire, nor 
unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest, 
and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice 
of words; which voice they that heard 
entreated that the word should not be 
spoken to them any mere (for they could 
not endure that which was commanded. 
And if so much as a beast touch the moun- 
tain, it shall be stoned or thrust through 
with a dart; and so terrible was the sight, 
that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
quake. But ye are come unto Zion, unto 
the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 
of angels, to the general assembly of the 
Church of the first born, which are written 
in Heaven, and unto God the Judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the meditator of the new 
covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling 
that speaketh better things than that of 
Abel.” (Heb. xii, 18-24.) 
BRoogyyy, N. Y. 
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RAILROAD RATES AND DISCRIM- 
INATIONS. 


BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 





Tue average man troubles himself very 
little about the speculative management of 
corporations, or about their character as 
industrial monopolies. What he wants to 
know is whether they are charging him tco 
high a price for their services. Nine-tenths 
of the complaints and of the proposed leg- 
islation deals with this point. Some say 
that corporations are making too much 
money. Others say that their charges in 
general are too high. A still more fre- 
quent ground of complaint is that the 
charges are irregular, avd involve discrim- 
ination. That is, that some charges are made 
higher than others without any good rea- 
son for the difference, and that such dis- 
crimination is ruinous to the less favored 
customers, and dangerous to the interests 
of the public. 

The first two complaints, of high profits 
and high charges, are generally false. The 
third, concerning discrimination, is, unfor- 
tunately, true. 

1. The statement that corporations make 
too much money is not borne out by the 





fact, The average return of the railroads 
in this country is little over four per cent., 
the bondholders receiving an average of 
five per cent., the stockholders of three per 
cent. True, much of the stock is *‘ water,” 
not representing any capitul actually ex- 
pended; but, to counterbalance this, a 
great deal of the apparent profit is also 
water, being really borrowed and not 
earned. Four per cent. is not a return 
for any agitator to try to cut down. 
It is harder to say what has been the aver- 
age profit of manufacturing companies; 
but, considering the enormous number of 
such enterprises which have yielded no re- 
turn at all, it is safe to say that the average 
profit has not been as great as in mercan- 
tile or agricultural pursuits where private 
rather than corporate capital hag been in- 
volved. 

But it is objected that, even if the aver- 
age profit be low, the profit of certain con- 
ccrns is extremely high. Granted. But 
so it is in other lines of business, and so it 
must be in any business. If there is much 
risk of complete failure, there must be 
chance of large gain to offset it. The effort 
to prevent exorbitant profits, by limiting the 
amount which a company may divide 
among its stockholders, is of little use. It 
is generally evaded by ‘‘ stock watering ”"— 
that is, by a distribution among the stock- 
holders of new stock, which costs them lit- 
tle or nothing, and on which they can 
receive dividends. But even if the law is 
obeyed, and there is no attempt at stock 
watering, the public rarely gains any ad- 
vantage from it. If a company is not al- 
lowed to divide its whole net income, the 
managers will not reduce rates. They will 
find it easier to increase expenses. Or they 
may choose to do a small business at high 
rates, instead of a large business at moder- 
ate rates. To forbid a corporation to increase 
its profits is to encourage waste and discour- 
age enterprise. The principle of limitation 
of dividend, though fondly clung to by 
mauy of our legislators, cannot be consid- 
ered a good one. A judiciously arranged 
tax system will answer the purpose better. 

Where there is not a natural monopoly 
—that is, in the vast mass of cases—com- 
petition will generally do this part of the 
work. Where the profits of an existing 
concern are high enough to tempt it, a 
competitor will come into the field. There 
will ultimately be combination, and no re- 
duction of prices; but there will be a re- 
duction of profits, and a large one. The 
business which would support one concern 
richly, will not do the same tor two, no 
matter how much they combine, or what 
rates they try to make. 

2. If corporate profits are not generally 
too high, the charge that corporate prices 
in general are too high loses all its plausi- 
bility. 

As a matter of fact, railroad rates and 
factory prices—the two matters with which 
corporations have most to do—have been 
within the last forty years reduced to a 
point which would previously have been 
deemed impossible. The service which it 
cost dollars to perform by hand, may not 
cost as many cents to perform by machinery. 
The average railroad freight charge is only 
a cent and a quarter perton permile. The 
transportation charge for a thousand miles’ 
carriage of wheat or flour forms but an 
inappreciable fraction of the price of 
bread. 


3. But the fact that the charges are so 
low does not make differences in charge 
bear any less severely upon business. A 
difference of five cents per bushel in the 
charge for transporting wheat a thousand 
miles is a small matter, taken by itself. It 
would be weeks before it would make a 
difference of one cent to the individual con- 
sumer of bread. But if a railroad makes 
this reduction for one miller, and not for 
another, it will be enough to drive the lat- 
ter out of business. Competition is carried 
on with such a narrow margin of profit that 
the railroad has it in its power to ruin 
either competitor. The fact that charges 
in general are sv low ouly puts men more 
completely at the mercy of the railroad 
authorities, because it is impossible to find 
any other means of transportation equally 
good and cheap. 

There are three main forms of discrimi- 
nation. 1. Where one line of business is 
favored more than another. 2. Where oue 





locality is favored more than another. 3. 
Where one individual is favored more than 
another. The frst is necessary and desira- 
ble; the second is sometimes necessary, but 
undesirable ; the third is in general distinct- 
ly bad. 

I. Classification. Railroads divide their 
freight into four or more classes, the divis- 
ion being mainly based on the value of the 
goods. Thus, dry goods are placed in the 
first class, and lumber in the fourth; and 
the charges on the former are made two or 
three times as high as on the latter. There 
is a difference of cost of handling, and of 
risk; but nothing like as great as the differ- 
ence in charge. The railroad does not base 
its classification upon cost of service, but 
upon what the traffic will bear. A ton of 
lumber has so little value that, if they at- 
tempted to charge the same rates for it 
which they charge for the dry goods, they 
would get none of it to carry; the traffic 
would not bear the higher rate. 


A great deal of freight of small value is 
carried not merely at less than the average 
rates, but at less than the average cost; that is, 
at rates which, if applied to the whole busi- 
ness of the road, would not pay expenses. 
Many people assume that such business is 
an actual loss to the road, and that other 
business is taxed to make up forit. This 
is a fallacy. Any rate which will more than 
cover the expense of moving the cars and 
handling the goods is a paying rate, provided 
the business can be had on no other terms. 
If it is a question of filling cars that must 
otherwise be returned empty, any rate 
which more than covers the mere difference 
in expense between running them full 
and running them empty, is a paying rate. 
If a manager should reject such business 
because it did not pay its share of the fixed 
charges (as distinct from train expenses) 
he would make a great mistake. He would 
reduce his business, and leave those charges 
the same. The fixed charges must mainly 
be borne by the lines of business that can 
best afford to pay them; that is, by the 
valuable goods. 

If our railroads made it a rule to carry 
nothing at less than the average cost of 
doing the whole business, they would give 
up nearly all the coal trade and a great deal 
of the grain trade. It would give us dear 
food and dear fuel, and would injure both 
the railroads and the districts which they 
serve. 

II. Local discriminations. Where a rail- 
road is the only means of conveyance, it can 
charge what the traffic will bear, without 
restraint. But where it comes into com- 
petition with 2 water-route, or with another 
railroad, its charges are brought down to 
the lowest possible figure. The points 
where there is no competition are made to 
pay the fixed charges, while the rates for 
competitive business will little more than 
pay train and station expenses. It is better 
to have business on those terms than to 
have it go by the rival route. In a railroad 
war this competition is carried beyond the 
bounds of reason. There was a time when 
cattle were carried from Chicago to New 
York at one dollar a car-load. These low 
rates develop the competitive point rapidly, 
while the higher rates retard the growth of 
the places where there is no such competi- 
tion. When the competition is simply 
between railroads, a pool may do away 
with these local differences by raising rates 
at the competitive point. Where one place 
has the benefit of water competition, aud 
another has not, it is hard to devise any 
effective means of getting rid of the 
differences. 

Ill. Still worse are the discriminations 
made between in tividuals. The system of 
carrying under special contracts, below 
schedule rates, is the most serious evil 
connected with our present methods of 
railroad management. Trade adjusts itself 
to almost any system of classification, and 
sometimes even to local discriminations. 
But where two individuals, under like cir- 
cumstances, receive different treatment, no 
such adjustment is possible. 

A mere “allowance for quantity,” if 
granted to all without partiality, hardly 
comes under this head. If a man receives 
a reduced rate because he ships in large 
quantities, or at stated times, there is good 
ground for making a certain difference in 
his favor. But such allowances are not 
always given impartially, they are fre- 
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quently kept secret, and are often quite 
unreasonably large in amount. 


If the object of a special rate is to de- 
velop business which could not otherwise 
exist, it may possibly be justifiable. Much 
good is often done in this way. But there 
is always a presumption against special rates 
of this kind. They establish one shipper; 
but they handicap others. The good they 
do is seen and felt. The evil they do is 
unseen, and, for a time, unfclt. This 
makes the temptation to grant such rates 
all the more insidious, and their actual 
effects all the more dangerous. 

These are the two main principles on 
which special rates are justified. But when 

the system becomes deeply rooted, a great 
many of them are granted without any real 
principle, through the caprice or favoritism 
of agents—a practice scarcely less disastrous 
to the railroads themselves than to the pub- 
lic at large. The worst case of all is where 
one party, by means of these special fa- 
vors, crushes out all rivalry, and becomes 
strong enough to dictate its own terms to 
the railroads. This was the case with the 
Standard Oj] Company. 

Wherever there is an industrial monopo- 
ly there is a liability to discriminations. 
They have become more prominent in the 
case of railroads, because the monopoly of 
railroads has been, in some respects, more 
complete, their activity more extensive, 
and the investigation of their doings more 
searching; in short, because the railroad 
system has a fuller development than the 
factory system. It is for this reason that 
the question of government control of cor- 
porations centers in the question of govern- 
ment contzol of railroads. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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“ACYCLE OF CATHAY.” 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 








AcouRATELY speaking, Mr. Alfred Ten- 
nyson did not say very much when he 
made his hero in ‘‘ Locksley Hall” declaim: 

“Better fifty years of Europe 
Than a cycle of Cathay.” 

He may have meant a great deal; but we 
must apply the Irishman’s dictum, and take 
him for what he means and not by what he 
says. A cycle of Cathay is exactly sixty 
years, and so Mr. Tennyson declares that 
half a century of Eurvpe is better than 
three-fifths of one in China. 

The truth is, that when we discover what 
the Laureate means, there is a little of Pal- 
merstonian bluster in the famous line. In 
the Laureate’s mind, the centuries are 
flung about with that reckless expenditure 
of chronology to which we are so accus- 
tomed in geology, astronomy and other 
‘*exact” sciences, as to be hardened to it. 
It savors likewise of Wiggins, now happily 
defunct. 

Perhaps, after all, a European half cen- 
tury is not so very much more progressive, 
enlightened and cultured than a Cathayan 
sexagenary. 

Let us see. We are now living in the 
tenth, year of Kwang-su, as the 250th 
august ruler on the dragon throne is 
named, orin the 76th cycle in the series 
which began 2637 B. C. We are now in 
the twenty-first year of the cycle, whose 
initial year was A. D. 1864, and which will 
end at the close of 1923. The present 
‘*fifty years of Europe” began in 1835; 
and, reckoning backward from 1885, the 
equivalent of a ‘‘Uycle of Cathay,” we 
reach the year 1825. Let us place the 
record of progress of the two continents 
side by side, and see whether China de- 
serves the slur of ‘‘ Locksley Hall.” 

Paraphrasing the boast of the hero of 
the poem he means: ‘ Better fifty years of 
Europe than a millenium of Cathay.” 

It is only fair to make this inquiry, be- 
cause Japan seems to enjoy the monopoly 
of praise for advance in civilization.» The 
Middle Kingdom, in western eyes, moves 
with the retardation of a glacier, the other 
with the speed and splendor suggested by 

-its sunrise name. By a steady stream of 
cable diplomacy and newspaper advertise- 
ment, Japan keeps the world informed of 
all her doings, and her praises burst out as 
regularly as an open chorus. Onc suspects 
paid claguers somewhere. As by the tickers 
in. our hotels, every pulse beat of change is 


China’s longest steps seem to make neither 
print nor echo. Japan seems to be spin- 
ning ‘‘ forever down the ringing grooves of 
change,” while China seems to be stalled in 
immovability. In the Transit of Venus, the 
black spot, like mustard seed on a plate, 
attracts more attention than the disk itself. 

Yet China’s large body is not standing at 
ease, nor her light a Joshua’s moon in 
Ajalon. Neither Christian nor philan- 
thropist need be discouraged. Christian 
men are now living who knew China when 
not one native Christian dwelt therein. 
Doctor Morrison’s first convert, Tsai Ako 
was baptized in 1814, and not until 1824 
was there one native evangelist—Liang 
A-fah. With this first native Chinese 
Christian preacher begins a glorious— 
perhaps the most glorious ‘ cycle of 
Cathay.” 

The philanthropist may be hopeful. 
Picture the China of the previous cycle. 
The young emperor, Tao Kwang, had 
begun his long and arduous reign of thirty 
years. Then, China refused to know the 
world as anything but a confusion of out- 
lying countries beyond the Middle King- 
dom. ‘‘ All beneath Heaven” meant the 
Eighteen Provinces. She refused to recog- 
nize any of her subjects who went outside 
of this Central Flowery Land. 

The court received the foreign envoys 
only as “‘ barbarian tribute-bearers,” had no 
legations or consuls abroad, nor any ex- 
ternal symbol of nationality, knew nothing 
of and cared as little for international law, 
nourished a truly Parisian ignorance of 
foreign news, looked on all her neighbors 
as pupils and children, had no ports open 
to commerce—was, in short, ‘‘ vacant of all 
our glorious games,” even to the opium, 
which ‘‘ Fifty Years of Europe” has given 
her at the cannon’s mouth. 

Yet even then these sons of Han did not 
call themselves ‘ Celestials,” as lying for- 
eigners assert, did not ‘‘ drink” opium, 
did not universally diet on puppies, rats, 
and birds’ nests, but were the freest nation 
in all Asia, had neither caste nor hereditary 
slavery, and, jealously guarding the divine 
secret of national longevity, had survived 
the wrecks of the ancient and medieval 
world. 

At the fountain of China’s civilization 
lies the salt of filial piety, and reverence for 
the aged. She had schools, education, 
arts, letters, and a civil-service system cen- 
turies old. An august government secured 
protection to life and property, furnished 
daily political information in print through 
the Empire, purged abuses by alert cen- 
sors, and tamed not only the fierce barbaric 
instincts of Tartar conquerors, but nour- 
ished the civilization that gave arts, litera- 
ture and science to one-fourth of the hu- 
man race. The Manchin emperors were 
greater than the great Peter of Russia, in 
that in civilizing others they first civilized 
themselves. 

Let ue see what China has done during 
the past cycle. She has bravely fought the 
Briton in two opium wars, and though 
arrows and spears were beaten by rifles and 
shrapnel, and hordes were scattered by 
battalions, yet her defeat was morally no- 
bler than the victor’s triumph. Humanity 
was throttled by the peddler. 

She has put down—with the help of the 
American Ward, and the British Gordon, 
indeed—the Tai-Ping rebellion, which was 
to her almost as great a disaster as the 
American slave-holders’ conspiracy was to 
us. She has done the same in Yunnan, and 
by a feat as wonderful as Sherman’s March 
to the Sea, crossed the deserts with armies 
and reconquered Ili. She pluckily tried 
to hold her own in 1860 against France and 
England, at which time the United States 
was promptly “‘ in at the death”—when the 
money was distributed. It looks now as 
though she would yet win a ‘‘ conscience- 
victory” over us. Uncle Sam begins to act 
like a man who wants to be a Christian and 
church-member, without the humiliation of 
a public conversion. Without moving an 
inch or scratching a pen, China will yet get 

the unexpended balance of ‘‘ her indemnity” 
back, or we don’t know the American 
people. Honest Americans are heartily 
ashamed of covertly slapping the Monroe 
doctrine in the face and keeping the cash 
wrung out by extortion. Legislators do 
not like to vote away money that has no 





noted round the world on a tape, while 





must avail themselves of a ‘‘ conscience 
fund,” even though the interest be 
pocketed. 

Nor does China lack nerve in diplomacy. 
Caught napping by *‘ ravenous Russia” in 
1861, when Ignatieff sliced off a piece of 
Manchuria as large as France, she will have 
no more nonsense from the double-headed 
eagle. Witness the retrocesston by Rus- 
sia of Ili, and the strong Chinese garrisons 
at Kirin to warn off the black beak and 
talons from further aggressions in Corea 
and the Sungari valley. See her firmness 
in clearing Formusa of the Japanese, and 
her determination to keep the French from 
becoming her southern frontagers. Even 
if Premier Ferry and his ships hold the 
malarious sea-ports of Tonquin with troops, 
cafés and hospitals, and his colonists build 
custom-houses and cemeteries, the Chinese 
merchants will surely win the market and 
the money. Glory, dysentery and expense 
will accrue to the one, profit and health to 
the other. 

Note the expansion of China’s foreign 
diplomacy in a decade of years. See her 
legations and consulates in Europe and 
America. With Japan’s aid, she has broken 
up the infamous Coolie traffic, and now 
looks after her children in Cuba and Peru; 
yes, and even in Denver and San Frarcisco, 
Oregon and Nevada. 

At home in Peking, she shelters legations 
in courtesy, and instead of ‘‘ barbarians 
bearing tribute,” she regards her guests as 
friendly ambassadors having audience of 
the Emperor. She has eliminated the terms 
‘*barbarian,” ‘‘tribute-bearers,” and all 
discourteous epithets from her prociama- 
tions, while ‘‘insolent barbarians,” “ pig- 
tails,” ‘‘rat-eaters,” ‘‘ niggers,” are still 
favorite pet names for Asiatics in London 
clubs and Parisian society. 


Nor does she calmly stand the chronic 
bullying from France, as once she did, nor 
allow the gunboat missionaries to overawe 
local magistrates. She will give up Ton- 
quin only when beaten. The French fleet 
sneaks past the Miu forts in time of peace, 
and opens fire on the rear; but China still 
keeps her temper, knowing that the war 
which France wants China first to declare 
is but a huckster’s fight to capture custom- 
houses, and sell cologne and brandy. Her 
cry, like that once heard in our country, 
when we had a “‘ quasi” war without a dec- 
laration, is ‘‘ Millions for defense; not one 
cent for tribute.” 

What does the cycle show in material 
improvements? What besides the use of 
watches, umbrellas, petroleum, gray shirt- 
ings, and machinery? Much every way; 
and first, a beginning, at least, of arsenals 
and ship-building, steamers and rifled can- 
non, and foreign discipline among her Man- 
chin soldiery. She has conceded the right 
of inland navigation and sea-coast trade to 
Americans, and license of telegraphic com- 
munication between the ports. Though 
scarce one in a thousand of her people have 
seen white men, except as curiosities, the 
printed word of God, news from outer 
lands, and the science of the West are 
surely beginning to leaven the remotest 
provinces. The leading mandarins are no 
longer afraid of Christianity, at least not 
neariy so nervous about it as we are of the 
‘*heathcn Chinee” amung us; for they re- 
gard it as only one of several foreign re- 
ligions. 

Nowadays civilization rests not upon let- 
ters, but upon wheels and wires. Until 
China erects the telegraph pole, cobwebs 
her streets with dingy metal strands, puts 
a ‘* ticker” in each bar-room, and runs steel 
roads, bought in Birmingham, all over the 
Empire, she cannot be civilized. So think 
many. 

Perhaps they are orthodox; but this co- 
lossal Barkis is more willing than mer- 
chants or ‘‘cycle” poets think. The mer- 
cury in the barometer of foreign criticism 
of China rises and falls with the percentages 
of profits. Hostile criticism invariably 
means commercial depression. Filattery is 
the indicator of gain at the hongs. 

The foreigners built a tiny railroad of six 
miles in length from Woosung to Shanghai. 
The native authorities promptly bought off 
the owners, and‘as promptly tore it up and 
improved it off the face of China. Then 
the cry of ‘‘I told you so” went up over 
all the earth. ‘‘Superstition,” ‘‘ Fang- 





votes underit; but nations, like individuals, 


the age of iron,” were the words of wrath 
that rang like chimes. 

But the Pekiag cry was different. The 
men of Peking knew what they were 
about. The advantages of quick transit 
would be dearly bought, if the wedge of 
extra-territoriality were driven in further; 
or if China had to pay prices for railroad 
building, such as the Japanese paid for 
linking Tokic to Yokohama. “ Railroads 
will come in time,” say the Chimese them- 
selves; but they want to keep their own 
territories, and to be their own bosses. 
China is learning the use of modern 
forces. Behold her light-houses, hospitals, 
improved revenue service, and schools! 
The wise in China, native and foreign, jus- 
tify the withdrawal of the lads from New 
England. Better the sons of China, igno- 
rant of Western life, than spoiled children 
uselessly trained to long for flesh-pots. 
China does well to educate at home. 

Look at China’s beginnings of influence 
on us—her original and millennium-tested 
ideas on civil service, her daily Govern- 
ment gazette, a newspaper centuries old, 
her freedom of petition and memorial, her 
exposition of abuses, the vigilance of her 
keen censors, and the lesson of filial obedi- 
ence and respect which she is teaching the 
nations and the ages, as Sinai taught in 
commandment number four. 

Let us hope the Laureate has had a change 
of heart since 1842, when he penned the 
line. Let us rather hear in sober prose the 
hope of one who was perhaps the wisest, 
greatest and humblest of all the Americans 
in China, and who spent fifty years among 
her people. He wrote these words thirty- 
seven years ago, and reiterated them al- 
most as his dying words in 1888. 

After enumerating the characteristics of 
the Chinese, he says: These furnish 
‘* grounds for trusting that the regenera- 
tion of China will be accomplished, like the 
operation of leaven in meal, without shat- 
tering the vessel.” 

ScaEnEoTADYy, N. Y. 





THE REAL PROBLEM IN PENOL- 
oGy. 


BY WM. lf. F. ROUND. 








Tue report of the Superintendent of 
Prisons of New York State has naturally 
called out a considerable discussion in the 
newspapers. This discussion has revealed 
a widespread and increasing interest in 
penology, and a dense ignorance of the 
subject. Out of a score of editorials 
touching Mr. Baker's pamphlet, eighteen of 
the writers have based their arguments 
on the assumptions that Mr. Baker's re- 
port was dealing with the penal system, 
whereas it deals with but avery small 
part of it. Mr. Baker is Superintendent of 
State Prisons, and he concerns himeelf in 
his report only with state prisons. These 
are three in number, and contained at the 
time Mr. Baker’s report was compiled 
2,876 prisoners. It seems hardly credible 
that the social economists who have 
‘thrown off” the articles for some of the 
newspapers on this subject should have 
been unaware that the state prisons form 
but a small part of our penal system. Yet 
their argument has been based upon such 
an assumption. The fact is our penal sys- 
tem includes the state prisons, the Eimira 
Reformatory, six large penitentiaries, some 
of them containing more prisoners than 
Clinton or Auburn prisons, sixty-six 
county jails, two houses of refuge, one pro- 
tectory, and an asylum for insane crim- 
inals. All these should be taken into con- 
sideration in diseussing every problem of 
crime treatment. In Mr. Baker’s report 
there is shown—on page 9—to be 2,876 pris- 
oners in the state prisons in 1884, 
against 3,481 in 1875. This looks truly 
as if there had been a reduction in the 
number of felons—felons only being sent 
to the state prisons. I take up the Report 
of the Elmira Reformatory, however, and 
I find that it has 580 felons, who, in 1875, 
would have been subjects for the state 
prisons; thus, the number of felons in the 
penal institutions is really 8,456, or within 
25 of what it was in 1875. Really, the re- 
duction stated by Mr. Baker dwindles to 
an insignificant showing, and to nothing at 
all, if we also take into consideration the 
fact that hundreds (I have not the figures 
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felons are boarded by the state in the 
county penitentiaries. Ido net find any 
mention of these in Mr. Baker’s report, nor 
was it necessary that he should mention 
them, since his report only concerns the 
state prisons. It was eminently proper, how- 
ever, that the learned social economists who 
have written on this subject should have 
informed themselves regarding these facts, 
before taking up their pens to defend the 
contract system, on the basis of Mr. Baker's 
report. 

The population of the state prisons has 
been reduced; but it has been done by trans- 
ferring the felons elsewhere. 
main a charge to the state. 


They still re- 


Less than one year ago, it was stated in 
an article in Tag InpEreNnpeENtT, which I 
know to have been written by a state 
official who had the most reliable means of 
obtaining information, that there were 
in all the penal institutions within the state, 
15,690 persons. In 1872 it was estimated by 
the late Dr. Elisha Harris, that there were 
between ten and eleven thousand persons 
similarly confined for breaking the laws. 
Within a few weeks, [ shall have in my 
possession the data from which Dr. Harris 
made his estimate, and shall be able to give 
the exact figures; in the meanwhile, those 
who knew Dr. Ha:ris, will, I think, be will- 
ing to take his statement on trust, as he 
was nota man to make an unwarranted 
assertion. This does not look like the 
great reduction of the criminal class which 
some writers have chosen to infer from Mr. 
Baker’s report. 

Now what is the first and great problem 
of penology? Manifestly, it is to arrest 
this increase in the number of criminals. 
It is a fallacy to suppose that a criminal is 
the greatest burden to the etate when he is 
locked up in prison. Let us look at this 
matter. It costs, in the Elmira Reformatory, 
the most expensive of our felon prisons, for 
maintenunce above earnings, forty-three 
It is es- 
timated that it costs the public for a crimi- 
nal at large, in maintenance, cost of police 
srveillance and depredations, $4,800 per 
annum, So if we locked up all our criminals, 
and could keep them locked up at an ex- 
pense, say of $1,000 each to the state, 
above their earnings, there would still be a 
very real gain, purely asa matter of politi- 
cal economy. Itis right without question 
that every prisoner should be made to 
labor, and to support himself; but the vital 
problem is not how can we make the most 
money out of our criminals, but how can 
we reduce their number, and thereby re- 
dluce the greater burden to society. 


dollars per annum for each man. 


Now, manifestly, in order to do this, we 
must du one of two things—either reform 
the criminal or kill him. Practically we 
can’t kill him; so it behooves us to turn all 
our attention toward his reformation. And 
here comes the real and only valid objection 
to the contract system; it stands inthe way 
of the highest reformatory influences being 
put into the prisons. It necessitates the 
massing together of large numbers of crim- 
inals, and interferes with proper classifica- 
tion. Sing Sing Prison has enabled Mr. 
Baker to make the showing that he has; 
and in Sing Sing Prison we find, 1589 pris- 
oners, whereas the highest authorities have 
agreed that the best reformatory results can 
only be obtained in prisons where less than 
500 prisoners are congregated. The mone- 
tary result has been obtained by over- 
crowding Sing Sing Prison, which has ac- 
commodations for about 1,200 men, and we 
have had for some years the spectacle of 
more than’ 100 cells in which men are 
‘*doubled up,” two men sleeping in a cell 
of about 84x6x7 feet in size. In the mean- 
while we have had an empty new prison at 
Dannemora, losing the interest on its cost 
of construction, which is an item that cer- 
tainly should appear in any financial state- 
ment of our prison system—inasmuch as 
there has been some talk of enlarging Sing 
Sing Prison, in order to make the labor sys- 
tem in vogue their still more profitable in 
dollars and cents. 

To sum up, the real state of affairs is as 
follows: 

1. There has been a reduction in our 
State Prison census (7. e., Clinton, Sing 
Sing and Auburn) principally by removal 
of felons to the Elmira Reformatory. This 
does not indicate any reduction in the 
criminal class. 





2. That, by most excellent management, 
the Superintendent of State Prisons has 
made out of our criminals a showing of 
$10,657.37 profit to the state. 

8. That, according to the only available 
estimates, there has been an actual increase 
in the criminal class, largely out of propor- 
tion to the increase in the population of 
the state. 

4. That the best penological authorities 
of the whole world have condemned the 
contract system of Jabor as not compatible 
with the best reformatory methods. 

5. That the money profit from prisons, 
as shown inthe Superintendent’s report, 
has been obtained under conditions of over- 
crowding that are inhuman and degrading, 
and that such conditions are necessary to 
such a monetary showing. 

6. That the opinions given in Mr. Baker’s 
report as to recommitments are in no way 
indicative of a reduction in the criminal 
class, since all the penal institutions in the 
state are not taken into consideration. 

7. That any treatment of criminals that 
does not reform them, is a merely palliative 
one, and short. sighted in wisdom. 


In view of these propositions, it seems 
to me that the real problem of penology in 
this state, to-day, is not how can we make 
the most money out of the criminals in the 
prisons, but how can we reduce the bur- 
den of the criminal class on society at 
large? Every criminal who leaves our 
prison doors unrefurmed, to prey upon so- 
ciety, is a protest against our present meth- 
ods of crime treatment; and that such 
events are of daily occurrence shows that 
even the admirable management of Super- 
intendent Baker fails in making our present 
system a solution of the real and difficult 
problem with which we have to deal. 

That there is a solution of this problem 
possible, I firmly believe; but I also believe 
that it will never be applied to the tangled 
skein of our penal system—-or rather, no- 
system—until public opinion shall see how 
superficial a thing it is to demand that our 
prisons shall pay a surplus of earnings to 
the state, whether they pay a profit in up- 
lifted citizenship or not. England, Bel- 
gium, and other European countries have 
advanced far beyond the United States in 
crime treatment, and our own Elmira Re- 
formatory, though it costs the state $25,000 
a year above its earnings, has in it a lesson 
of better economy than all the figures of 
Mr. Baker's report. The practical meaning 
of its teachings is, that in order to protect 
society, 

1. The criminal class must be reduced. 

2. That to reduce it, criminals must be 
reformed. 

8. That to reform them, though a eostly 
proceeding, is far less costly to the state 
than letting them go at large with the 
criminal habit still upon them. 

4. That the true economy to the state is 
not to require that each man in prison shall 
earn $3.15 (round numbers; see Mr. 
Baker's report) per year, above his cost of 
support, but that each man shall be fitted 
to earn his living when he goes out of 
prison, and that he shall not be allowed to 
go out of prison until there is a reasonable 
prospect that he will do so. 

Farrmount, N. Y. 
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RELIGIOUS CULTURE OF THE 
SLAVES BEFORE THE WAR. 





BY JOHN E. EDWARDS, D.D. 


Turre is scarcely any one subject in 
relation to which—outside of the Southern 
States—greater ignorance prevails than in 
relation to the moral and religious culture 
of the Negroes during the period cf their 
slavery. It seems almost impossible for 
those who lived in the non-slaveholding 
states to believe it possible that slave 
owners, who held Negroes as chattels, 
could feel any more concern about their 
religious condition than they did for their 
horses or other ‘‘dumb driven cattle.” The 
ignorance on this subject, intensified by the 
inveteracy of prejudice, has outlived the 
institution of slavery; and, to-day, there 
are otherwise very good Christian people 
in New England and in the State of New 
York, to say nothing of other localities, 
who have never given Southern Christian 
slave-holders any credit the least, for 
having done anything to elevate the Negro 





race in the scale of moral being. Indeed, 
the class of perscns referred to have never 
yet been able to conceive it possible for a 
slave-owner to have been a humble follower 
of Jesus Christ. 

How little even the majority of well-in- 
formed persons outside of the old Slave- 
holding States know of the labors that 
were bestowed on the Negroes, in the way 
of preaching, catechetical instruction, and 
other services, the object of which was to 
Christianize the slave population! For 
twenty-five years next preceding the Civil 
War, I was pastor of the principal Metho- 
dist churches in Newbern and Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and in Richmond, Nor- 
folk, Petersburg and Lynchburg, Virginia, 
and in all of these charges I had a colored 
membership nearly as large as the white 
membership. Our churches’ were all 
built with large and commodious gal- 
leries for the Negroes. They wor- 
shiped regularly with the whites, 
morning and evening, and, in addition to 
these services, they had an afternoon 
service, condueted by the pastor in the 


lecture-room of the church, for their special- 


benefit. The Lord’s Supper was as regu- 
larly administered to the colored as to the 
white members. When the colored mem- 
bership became too large to be accommo- 
dated in the galleries of the churches, 
then, as in Richmond, Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, and Petersburg, houses of worship 
were built for the Negroes, and pastors 
were regularly appointed to take charge 
of the colored congregations. This 
applies to all the Southern towas and 
cities where there was a large colored 
membership. They had complete church 
organizations, officered by their own 
color. This statement as it applied to Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, is equally true 
in its application to South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Alabama, and even to 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 


At an early period in the present century 
the South Carolina Conference of the Meth- 
dist Church began to send a class of good 
preachers to labor with the slaves on the 
rice and cotton plantations. This was the 
beginning of a missionary work that 
searcely finds a parallel in the history of 
the Church. To the Rev. William Capers, 
afterward bishop, belongs the credit of 
founding the missions among the slaves of 
South Carolina. Bishop McTyeire, in his 
history of Methodism, just from the press, 
says, that in the tenth year of the opera- 
tions of the Missionary Society of the 
South Carolina Conference ‘‘ the Society 
embraced two hundred and thirty-four 
plantations, served by seventeen mission- 
aries. These missionaries preached 
at ninety-seven appointments, and had 
under their regular pastoral charge 5,556 
churehmembers, to whom they preached 
and administered the sacraments and dis- 
cipline of the Church. And they had under 
catechetical instruction 2,525 Negro chil- 
dren.” In1854 there were 10,000 church- 
members, 26 missionaries, and $25,000 
raised by the Conference Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Other Conferences followed the example 
of the South Carolina Conference. ‘On 
the sugar and rice plantations,” says Bishop 
McTyeire, ‘‘lying upon the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in the vast cotton plantations of the 
Mississippi Delta and its lower tributaries, 
this missionary system was the light and 
life of hundreds of thousands of ‘ the serv- 
ile progeny of Ham.’” 

In 1845, the year following the division 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South- 
ern Methodism had gathered into her 
church fellowship 124,000 of the slave pop- 
ulation of the Southern States; and in the 
fifteen years following, reaching up to the 
beginning of the War, the number of 
churchmembers had increased to 207,000, 
exclusive of catechumens. 

In 1846, the colored membership in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in the 
city of New Orleans, was 1,987; whites, 
1,382. 
ship in Charleston, S. C., was in the propor- 
tion of five colored to one white. I myself 
have served churches where the colored 
membership was largely in excess of the 
white. This was notably so in Newbern, 
N. C., in 1841-42. During these two years 
we had an addition of more than 400 
colored members to the Church, and that 


At one time, the Methodist member.. 





at a time when the white and colored wor- 
shiped in the same house. 

One of the early reports of the South 
Carolina Board (auxiliary to the parent 
Missionary Society) holds this language: 

‘We deem it best as a general rule to include 

the colored people in the same pastoral charge 
with the whites, and to preach to both classes in 
one congregation, as our practice hasbeen, The 
Gospel is the same for all men, and to enjoy its 
privileges in common promotes good will. That 
at all preaching places where galleries or other 
suitable sittings have not been provided for the 
colored people, or, where the galleries or other 
sittings are insufficient, we consider it the daty 
of our brethren and friends to provide the nec- 
essary accommodations, that none may make 
such a neglect a plea for absenting themselves 
from public worship.” 
In 1839 the South Carolina Conference re- 
ported a total of 24,756 white members, 
and 24,822 colored members. And be it 
remembered that preachers of the best 
talent were the pastors of these leading 
charges, where the colored membership 
was largely in excess of the whites. It was 
only when the colored membership in a 
given charge became too large to find ac- 
commodations in the same house of wor- 
ship with the whites that they were set off 
to themselves in houses of worship pro- 
vided for them by their white brethren; 
and even then they were regularly served 
by white pastors appointed by the Confer- 
ence. By their long association with the 
whites in public worship the Negroes were 
improved in their manners, elevated in 
their morals, restrained from extravagances, 
and put on the march of improvement. 
It may be safely said that, at no stage of 
the history of the Negro population of the 
South have their morals been better, their 
modes of worship more orderly and freer 
from excesses than when they worshiped 
with the whites during their slavery. 

At the close of the Civil War, others than 
those who had been the instruments in the 
hands of God in elevating them from their 
degradation and gross superstitions, came 
in and lured them into other Church organ- 
izations, and actually claimed them as new 
accessions from the ranks of the uncon- 
verted, and gave no credit to the Churches 
that had been instrumental in winning their 
souls to Christ. 

It would fill a volume to record the stu- 
pendous amount of missionary labor that 
was bestowed upon the Negroes in the 
Slaveholding States from 1810 to 1860. The 
self-sacrificing missionaries did the work, 
without which the multiplied thousands of 
freedmen, who to-day are in the Churches 
that have sprung up in the South since the 
close of the War, would still be sunk in 
almost hopeless superstition. 

But, who now gives any credit to the 
Churches and to the faithful men that spent 
their lives in this pioneer work? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were raised 
and expended in building houses of wor- 
ship for the slaves of the South, and in sup- 
porting the missionaries among them. 
‘* Never did an equal number of Africans,” 
says Bishop McTyeire, ‘‘ anywhere else, at 
any time, attain to an equal intellectual, 
moral, and religious standard. The heath- 
en membership of all the missionary so0- 
cieties and stations, in all parts of the 
world, did not equal the colored member- 
ship of Methodism in the Southern States” 
at the beginning of the War. 

Multiplied thousands upon thousands of 
the sons of Ham will rise up in judgment 
to bless the faithful men of the South for 
their long-continued labors in teaching the 
benighted Negro the way of life. 

DANVILLE, VA. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 





Tuis is the week for the meetings of the 
denominational clubs or organizations, 
wherein there is a vast deal of wholesome 
enjoyment, and wherefrom is exerted a most 
potent influence for good. The Baptist 
Union met in its usual hall, the Meionaon, 
Nearly 300 members and guests were seated 
at the tables. Among these guests were 
several New York gentlemen, members of 
the International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. Mr. Rus- 
sell Sturgis, Jr., spoke in an introduc- 
tory way, and was followed by Mr. O. L. 
Uber, secretary of the aforesaid Commit- 
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tee, who spoke on the general work of the 
Committee, after whom rose the famous 
lay preacher and worker, Mr. H. M. 
Moore, who gave an outline of the work 
being carried on among the railroad men. 
The Union then, in the continuance of its 
interesting meeting, listened to Mr. E. W. 
Watkins, another of the secretaries of the 
Committee, on the training of secretaries 
for their position; Mr. Richard C. Morse, 
managing secretary, on the general work of 
the organization; and by the treasurer, Mr. 
B. C. Wetmore. 

The Congregational Club’s January 
meeting was above the average of annual 
meetings, and was peculiarly spicy because 
of the merry good nature that seemed to 
prevail throughout its four hours’ session. 
Its hundreds of members were rejoiced to 
have the opportunity of welcoming to its 
generous tables and its social company 
our especially well-esteemed Governor of 
the Commonwealth. The two large halls 
in the Horticultural Building were scenes 
of pleasing animation and well-maintained 
merriment. The upper hall, where was 
enjoyed the banquet, was richly trimmed 
and wreathed with evergreens and loops of 
laurel, not put up, however, for this partic- 
ular assembly, but by the members of the 
West End Club-for one of their brilliant 
assemblages. 

The election of officers was made more 
than usually lively by the impromptu utter- 
ances of individuals, and by sallies of wit 
and brilliant repartees. Even the sober 
reading of the Executive Committee’s re- 
port, R. R. Meredith, D.D., chairman, 
which in bis absence, however, wasread by 
the Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, awakened an 
unlooked for discussion. One of our most 
esteemed ministers, Dr. Plumb, rose to his 
feet to protest against the acceptance and 
adoption of the whole report, especially as 
it spoke in commendation of the memora- 
ble visit of the Andover Professors and 
their speeches before the clubs. A sugges- 
tion was made, and loudly applauded by 
only one or two, that another meeting or 
meetings be held by this Congregational 
Club, and such stanch friends of the old 
seminary as Dr. Richard 8. Storrs, Presi- 
dent Magoun, of Iowa, and Dr. Leon 
Walker, of Hartford, Conn., be invited to 
address the members on the topic of An- 
dover. This led the president of the Club, 
the Hon. Arthur W. Tufts, to rehearse the 
matter of the Andover Professors’ visit to 
theClub. He declared that they came in 
the truest spirit of loyalty to the Seminary, 
with no desire to engage in a discussion or 
to arouse any animosities; and, said he: 
‘*They did only what they wereinvited to 
do,” not going one step beyond what the 
Executive Committee gave them oppor- 
tunity to do. 

It is a surprise that a meeting which was 
declared to be one of the most remark- 
able, both for its high literary excellence 
and for its pronounced good feeling, when 
the varied utterances of the Seminary Pro- 
fessors were so heartily enjoyed, should 
have awakened the bitterness it did among 
a very few, and the long-lived nature of that 
bitterness, as was manifested in the annual 
meeting of the other night. However, the 
prevailing good will of the vast majority 
again asserted itself, and the annual report 
of the Executive Committee was accepted 
and adopted with a unanimous vote, amidst 
the gentle laughter of not a few. 

The newly elected president of this, the 
largest Congregational Club in the worid, 
was ex-Mayor Hall, of Cambridge, who was 
escorted to the chair by Dr. Webb, the en- 
tire membership giving him hearty ap- 
plause. Mr. Hall made a ringing three- 
minute speech, wherein was condensed 
much good sense and a great deal of sound 
orthodoxy, and then felicitously presented 
the guest of the evening, ‘‘ His Excellency, 
our most excellent governor,” Governor 
Robinson. The entire club, with its nearly 
‘four hundred members, rose to its feet and 
gave our chief magistrate a royal welcome. 
The Governor really seemed touched, es- 
pecially by the earnest words of President 


*Hall’s model of an inaugural speech, and 
~ congratulated the Club most heartily on the 


choice of a man not afraid to state his be- 


- liefs, and standing up to his convictions so 
’ -nobly.--He confessed he, too, had his con- 


victions, but they were different convic- 


both by ancestry and birth, he must ac- 
knowledge he was of the Unitarian Congre- 
gationalists. But, said he: ‘‘My mother 
and her godly ancestry were strict Trinita- 
rian Orthodox, and from historic Concord, 
Mass. My father, however, was a Unita- 
rian from the no less historic Lexington.” 
He continued in a pleasant vein, and ex- 
pressed his hearty pleasure in the evening’s 
hospitalities. The unusually long session 
was brought to a close by a modest and 
compact speech from the Hon. Chester Hol- 
combe, U. 8. Secretary of Legation in 
Peking, China, on the exact situation and 
history of the Franco-Chinese difficulty. 
The points were presented simply and 
clearly, to the evident pleasure of the Club. 

The Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, of Mount 
Vernon Church, lectured in his Sunday 
evening series of services, on the uses of 
the newspaper, and was exceedingly prac- 
tical and valuable in his suggestions as to 
methods of and motives for reading. He 
described how he laid his newspaper 
perusal under tribute to his ministerial 
work, and urged each one to read with 
like reference to the special calling and 
line of labor each was following. The 
Rev. Michael Burnham preached his fare- 
well sermon to the Immanuel Church, in 
Roxbury, last Lord’s Day, with character- 
istic tenderness. An Ecclesiastical Council 
advised the dissolution of the pastoral re- 
lation, inasmuch as he had received a call 
to the First Church in Springfield. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 29th, 1885. 





Sanitary. 
PRISONS AND JAILS ABROAD. 


Tue change that has been made in the sani- 
tary condition of penal institutions, and in the 
sanitary and dietetic management of prisoners, 
is one of the most striking reforms which the 
present century has witnessed. Howard, the 
great apostle of philanthropy, had his first expe- 
rience as a sheriff, and learned the horrors of 
penal persecution in the very jail in which Bun- 
yan wrote the “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” The natu- 
ral idea that the convict was not entitled to any 
special care or treatment passed from a general 
neglect to an intense degradation, until filth and 
disease became so prevalent as to stalk abroad 
and number its victims by multitudes in the 
cities round about. The work begun by How- 
ard has not only gone on, but has, in some cages, 
been carried toa degree of perfection almost 
amounting to luxuriousness.. A recent author- 
ity on hygiene in Great Britain claims that the 
prisons are the best examples of sanitary con- 
struction and administration, and that their 
average death rate is as low as that of favored 
country places; and so these have become the 
models of sanitary perfection. This has 
been so far followed as to convict-prisons 
in this country that it can be claimed that 
they favorably compare with those abroad. 
The greater excellence of foreign jails, however, 
is soon manifest. With us the authorities and 
the people seem to have forgotten that the jail 
is the primary school of the prison. Over and 
over again have we visited jails in well-to-do 
cities and counties, where the cells were damp, 
dark and defective, where the prisoners were of 
all grades, ages, and sexes, in their own soiled 
clothing, with very loose requirements as to 
personal cleanliness, and so united together in 
bad converse as to make the stay here itself a 
cause of crime. But how great the contrast we 
found in such jails as that of Worcester in 
England, of Belfast in Ireland, and of Edin- 
burgh in Scotland. None of these surely 
attempted anything in the way of excess of 
comfort, but each of them showed admirably 
well how the principles of care of the criminal 
classes involved the necessity of as thorough 
care and discipline in the common jail as in the 
convict-prisons. The change of clothing, 
although not always made distinctive, secures a 
system of enforced cleanliness. Silent confine- 
ment apart from each other is found especially 
salutary for temporary or short sentences. 
The number of recommittals for minor 
offenses is of course very frequent. This 
class seems especially to dread the separation, 
and are not so apt to return as where the jail is 
simpiy an inclosed boarding house, where the 
boarders are good company for each other, and 
the sheriff, the keeper of the boarding house. 
An excellent lady, who has in charge the female 
department at Edinburgh, says that her best 
chance for doing good to prisoners is in deal- 
ing with them during their firat imprisonment 
and in the silence of the cell. Weso often for- 
get that the prisoner, as a rule, is to be returned 
to society. As such, the idea of reform or of 
somehow preventing frequent recommitmente 
needs to be constantly borne in mind. As there 
come to be what may be called a permanent 








tions, and, though a true Congregatiunalist 





care as prevents both demoralization and dis- 
ease, are to be carefully blended. In the prisons 
of Great Britain, the larger proportion of 
women is at once striking, and it is said to be 
mainly owing to the great prevalence in the use 
of gin and beer by them. One cannot stand 
long near the liquor dens without seeing a 
woman now and then slip in among the cus- 
tomers. Never have we had more apalling wit- 
nesses of the evils of intemperance than in these 
jails. The keepers, of their own accord, claimed 
intemperance to be tlie chief cause of petty 


crimes. In one case one of the 
wardens had, in a  reformatory, secured 
the history of the whole ninety-six in- 


mates, and found that ninety-four had one or 

more intemperate parents. The subject of the 

dietetic management of prisons is yearly com- 

manding increased attention. It is believed 

that a meager diet tends to degenerate prisoners, 

while there should be careful avoidance of any- 

thing approaching to luxury. Most of the jails 

are not left to the caprice of wardens, but a diet is 

prescribed such as is sustaining, if not inviting. 

Comparatively few are aware how little real over- 
sight, of a skilled kind, is secured in attention to 
prisoners. We are not of those who look upon 
them with the least degree of patronizing hope- 

fulness, but are yet disposed to study them from 
the standpoint of political economy, and to ask 
how best they can be prevented from being a 
constant source of disorder and a menace to the 
state. A woman of thirty-five told us she was 
in for her eightieth committment. She was not 
a desperado, but chiefly in trouble from drink. 
With her, and really the most of those short 
imprisonments, the question is how to prevent, 
even when there is little or no hope of reform. 
There is much that is morbid in health, in habit, 
in education, and in influence. that helps to 
crime ; and the students of the criminal classes 
see that a proper sanitary care and a strict dis- 
cipline, and, if the time be long, a vigorous sys- 
tem of work, must aid in securing the less fre- 
quent return of the prisoner. We shall never 
do justice either to these criminal ones or to the 
state until a most thorough system of care is 
applied to jail as well as to penitentiary and 
prison, and such systems‘as to food, dress,work, 
and penalty applied as shall send the prisoner 
back less morbid, less self-indulgent, less willful, 
or else shall so comprehend him as to make his 
increasing sentences so long as more effectually 
to rid society of the risk of his presence. 





Biblical Research, 


Tue brilliant discovery of the biblical Pi- 
thom and the Greek Heroopolis, at Tell el-Mas- 
khitah, by M. Naville, of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, to whose site he was led by monumental 
indications, and the unerring judgment of a 
true Egyptologist, is now seconded by a remark- 
able finding of the Greek site, Naucratis, on the 
part of Mr. Flinders Petrie, at Tell en-Nebireh, 
a spot mentioned at the general meeting, in Oc- 
tober last, as, toa high degree, promising of im- 
portant results. It lies shortly northeast of the 
railway station of Tell el-Barid, west of Tanta, 
south of Sais and Rosetta, and close upon the 
edge of the Delta. The recovery of this lost 
site has long been greatly desired, not only 
because it figured as the sole emporium of the 
Greeks in Egypt under the reign of Amasis 
(Ameis-Neit-se) B, OC. 571, a period of great com- 
mercial prosperity in Egypt, but because it was 


brated temple in Egypt, called Hellenium,” 
which was the common property of many great 


B. ©. 664, to the Roman times. 
is pledged to investigate alike 


direction of classical archwology. 





prison-class, the rigor of punishment, and such 


the locality of that ‘‘very spacious and cele- 


cities contributing to its erection and embellish- 
ment, and which appointed officers for the regu- 
lation of their traffic. The identification is due 
to one of three Greek inscriptions of the Ptolemaic 
age, belonging to the spot, giving the name in 
the first line, and revealing the fact that 
Athena also had a temple there. The tell or 
mound is almost wholly composed of Greek pot- 
tery of all ages, thus marking a settlement ex- 
tending from the reign of Psammeticus I. 
The Fund 

Egyptian, 
Biblical, and Greek problems, and the first 
trophies of this Winter season’s work lie in the 
After suffi- 
ciently exploring Naucratis, Mr. Petrie will 
renew his work at San, toward the thorough ex- 
amination of which a certain part of the society's 
funds are specially reserved; M. Naville, mean- 
while, steadily pursuing his researches in the 
Land of Goshen. The Fund is adhering to the 
plan laid out in its recent circular, ‘‘ Pending the 
cessation of the rainy season at San, Mr, Petrie 
will carefully examine a mound covering the site 
of an early Greek settlement, in order to recover 
some of the lost links between the early art of 
Lion and Mycenw# and that of the ancient Egyp- 
tian schools. He will then particularly endeavor 
to reach the lower and earlier historic strata 
at San,” and-with the best of results. These 
discoveries show how much reliable information 
and new light may be obtained still in Egypt by 
well-directed effort and little expense. We com- 
mend most heartily the cause of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund to all lovers of Egyptian his- 


geography and Greek art, as deserving their 
actiye interest, through the Hon. Secretary for 
America, the Rev. W. ©. Winslow, 429 Beacon 
8t., Boston, Mass. 


..+.[t would be well in the great complex of 
Old Testament controversy, at present the main 
subject of debate in the theological world, to 
know what the real question under discussion, 
what the actual “ status controversie,” is. It 
would seem, from the representations of some un- 
initiated writers, that the Mosaic or non-Mosaic 
origin of the Pentateuch is the problem that 
divides the contestants. Such, however, is far 
from being the case. The chief and central 
problem of Old Testament discussion is not a 
critical one, but is of an historico-religious char- 
acter. The critical feature of ‘‘ Kuenenism,” 
which movement is the sign spoken against at 
present, is not the one that condemns it in the 
eyes of scholars, nor is it the distinguishing 
mark of this school. Tbe claim of Kuenen end 
Wellhausen that the Elohistic portions of the 
Pentateuch are its latest elements, and that the 
Levitical system, with all of its ramifications, 
which is the chief burden of the Elohist, is the 
final outcome of the Old Testament develop- 
ment, is claimed also by others who would abhor 
what is technically called Kuenenism., By this 
latter term is to be understood the peculiar 
interpretation which Kuenen and his school, on 
the basis of their dissection of the Pentateuch, 
and on their interpretation of prophecy and its 
relation to the other religions factors in Israel, 
make of the character and growth of the Old 
Testament religion, They seek to prove that 
this religion has no divine element in it, that 
itis a purely natural outgrowth of Israel’s indi- 
viduality and surroundings, and that, originally, 
the children of Israe] passed through the stages 
of fetichism and polytheism, as, accordiug to 
the teachings of the science of Comparative Re- 
ligion, all the other nations did. In the dis- 
cussion of this cardinal problem, not only a 
critical and exegetical examination of the 
Pentateuch must be made, but the whole Old 
Testament literature, from beginning to end, is 
called upon for information as to the origin and 
development of the faith and worship of which 
it bears record, The pivotal point of Old Tes- 
tament debate is, accordingly, not the critical 
analysis or historical adjustment of the first 
five books of the Bible, or of any particular 
book, but isa problem that covers the whole 
Old Testament field. Itisa religious and his- 
torical, and not a merely critical question, 


....The article on ‘Sy ria,” in the new edition 
of the Herzog-Plitt-Hauck Encyclopedia, is from 
the pen of Victor Pyssel, privat docent in 
Leipzig, and one of a host among the younger 
generation of Semitic scholars in Germany. It 
is an entirely new article, written for this rec- 
ond edition, and is one of the best in this treas 
ury of model encyclopmdia articles. It would be 
impossible to collect more solid information, with 
constant reference to source and directions for 
further study, than has been here done, in hefts 
148 and 144, pp.j168—192, The article in ques- 
tion is divided into three heads : 1, the geography ; 
2, the history; and 3, the literature of Syria; 
and under each topic the author gives about all 
the information that a wide-reaching investiga- 
tion in the original sources could furnish. 
The literary references especially are remarkably 
rich, Ryssel shows that “Syria” is simply an 
abbreviation for “ Assyria,” and is a name that 
was very early applied tu that portion of Assyria 
which lies west of the Euphrates. In this con- 
nection he refers to the two-fold explanation 
given of the name “ Assyria.” Schrader, in the 
new edition of his Keilinschrifien u.d, A.T., 
_p. 85, connects it with the word \wx= je", to be 
good, while Frederick Delitzsch, in his Wo 
lag das Paradies? contends that the original 
name, in the sacred language of Babylon, was 
Ausar, in the sense of a * watered, or water-rich 
plain,” and had been used not to designate the 
city proper, but rather the district of the Tigris 
at Kal’ at-Sherkat. 


..»»-The description of the altar in the new 
temple, given by Ezekiel xliii, 18—17, has recent- 
ly been the subject of a warm debate between 
Lic. Dr. Cornell, of Marburg, and Diaconus 
Farber, of Neuenstadt, in Wurtemberg. The 
former had, early in 1883, published in Luthardt’s, 
Zeitscrift fir Kirchl. Wissenschaft und Kirchl. 
Leben an interesting study on these verses, in 
which he proposeda number of textual changes. 
Firber took up the defense {of the traditional 
text, and undertook to give an intelligible ex- 
planation as they stand. The result of the 
debate has been a series of articles in this maga- 
zine, running through the years 1883 and "84, 
and closing with the November number. ’84. 
Naturally neither succeeds in convincing the 
other, but bibjical interpretation is the gainer, 
as every word, sentence and verse in the section 
in question has been discussed with a thorough- 
ness that is characteristic, and these discussions 
offer the materials for an independent judgment 
on the part of the readers. The articles constitute 
an important contribution to Old Testament 
archeology. 


....At the last meeting of the (London) Socie- 





tory and antiquities not only, but of Biblical 


ty of Biblieal Archwology, Prof. A. H. Sgyce 
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presented an account of a number of ostraka, or 
poteberds, with Greek scrawls, of the same gen- 
eral nature as those communicated at previous 
meetings by Dr. Birch and Dr. Wiedemann, 
They consist of receipts for taxes, and possess 
little historical interest, though of value for 
illustrative purposes and the filling out of sundry 
obscure corners in the science of the Greek lan- 
guage. A Greek philologist would make a num- 
ber of instructive comments on these graffli, 
which have escaped the diligence of Professor 
Sayce. Among them the spelling yvaga/Aoyuv, 
in No. 2, page 12, is rather more noteworthy 
than that of yvadoA/o/oywv in No. 4, page 13; 
since the former omits the syllable 9A (as the 
English derivative idolatry does, instead of re- 
taining idololairy in full), while the change of 
the second alpha into emicron, which Professor 
Bayce (apparently) notices, is a very ordinary 
affair. 


° 
Fine Arts. 

Tux American Art students in Munich 
have very wisely issued a manifesto, to correct 
the prevailing impression that an art student 
ean live in that city for next to nothing. It 
says that it is impossible for a student to live on 
lees than $500 a year, and be in condition to 
** take advantage of his opportunities, and pros- 
ecute his work successfully.” Much mischief is 
done by unscrupulous and careless newspaper 
correspondents, who represent the cost of living 
in Munich and otber art centers at less than half 
what it really is. The result of their under-esti- 
mate is, that in Paris, Rome, Munich, and other 
places where Americans go to study, there are 
ever so many half-starved young Americans, 
whose makeshifts not only hinder their progress, 
but bring them into contempt and humiliation. 
The fact is it is not poamble for any one to live 
creditably—hardly decently—anywhere in Eu- 
rope on less than $400 or $500 a year ; and even 
with this sum there should always be a reserve 
fund to fall back upon, in case of sickness or 
other emergency. 


.... Lhe proprietors of the American Art Gal- 
leries have added to the popularity of that 
charming resort by a semi-weekly concert. 
There has been a constant succession of note- 
worthy picture exhibitions there during the 
Winter. The works of George Wharton Edwards 
have been the special attraction for the last 
month, They are certainly interesting ; abound 
in that indefinable quality of chic; the subjects 
are largely quaint fancies, something in the 
vein that Mr. F. 8. Church has made famous. 
They are neither so refined nor so original as Mr, 
Church's works, but have a certain fascination 
of audacity that is peculiarly theirown, The 
more important works are rather valuable for 
what they indicate than for what they accom- 
plish, They seem to be experiments, but promise 
well for Mr. Edwards's future, if he has the 
quality of firmness that will enable him to bring 
hie somewhat erratic genius under strict dis- 
cipline, In short, his future position as a painter 
depends upon his willingness and ability to 
study, 

.-+-Itisa lamentable fact that Hunt's great 
pictures in the Assembly chamber at Albany 
have suffered from the badly-constructed and 
leaky roofs of the capitol and from the cracking 
of the walls. This is especially true of the beat 
of them, “The Flight of Night.” Worse than 
their present, is likely to be their future con- 
dition, when they shall be “ restored,” a work 
that should only be directed by a commission 
of the greatest’ artists of the state, but which 
probably will be directed by those who regard 
art as they regard all other noble things, as the 
bond slave of political jobbery. 


..-»The suggestion for a National Art League, 
made in this column some months back, has 
called forth a great deal of correspondence, most 
of which has been favorable to the preject 
A selection will be made from this correspon- 
dence, and published within the current 
month, Expressions of opinion, for or against 
the plan suggested, are still in order, and will 
receive most careful editorial attention. 


... «Zhe International Chalcographical Society 
is in process of formation. Its object is to re- 
produce in fac simile, but with such safeguards 
as are necessary to prevent them being mistaken 
for the, originals, the most famous of the old 
engravings. It already has 130 members, but 
requires 250, at an annual membership fee of £2 


each, in order to start with the assurance of a 
useful future. 


.-.-The National Academy Exhibition will 
open on the 6th of April, and close on the 17th 
of May. Pictures will be received no later than 


March 11th, and exhibitors ovt of the city should 
send their work to some consignee in the city, 
to be unpacked and delivered at the Academy. 


..+-The announeement has been made that 
the works of Bastien Le Page are to be collected 
and exhibited in Paris next Spring. In such an 
event America would be able to send the most 
important work—namely, the ‘Joan of Arc,” 
now owned by Mr. Edwin Davis. 


«+The announcement has been mace that 





the Duc de Morny has sold his famous Rem- 


brandt, “The Gilder,” to a New York banker. If 
this be true, America will possess one of the 
most characteristic specimens of Rembrandt’s 
skill. 


* 
Science. 

Tue origin of the common names of plants is 
frequently a source of interesting study, al- 
though when the origin is found it seems to 
have been scarcely worthy of the pursuit. The 
writer of a very interesting sketch of a botan- 
ical tour through the County of Clare, in Ire- 
land, gives rauch information as to the origin 
of local names in that section. Our mullein, 
Verbascum Thapsus, is there called ‘* Poorman’s 
Flannel,” the origin of which name, from the 
thick woolly leaves, is apparent. A greater 
puzzle would be “ Fillyfindalaun,” as applied 
to Spirwa fuipendula, until we remember the 
specific name, of which it is evidently a corrup- 
tion. Yeteven here we see the advantage to 
true science which may flow from so unpromis- 
ing a study as the origin of common names. In 
a country where everything that is common gets 
a common name, we see at once that the Latin or 
specific name must have been contemporaneous 
with a knowledge of the plant. The plant was 
not known there till after it had the Latin name. 
It must, therefore, have been a plant intro- 
duced there in comparatively modern times ; and 
we are placed at once on the track of its geo- 
graphical history. In this case, it appears to be 
known to have made a first appearance in those 
parts about 1735. Some botanist had, in all 
probability, given the name to some peasant 
inquirer, and in this way it received the vulgar 
appellation. Just how legends originate may 
often be traced by names, though generally these 
continue in perverse obscurity. In this paper 
it is noted that in that part of Ireland the peas- 
antry look on the Polentilla fruticosa—a plant 
also of our country—with a peculiar feeling. 
Their story is that it was once a large, 
spine-bearing tree, and was the plant from 
which was made the crown of thorns that 
was crushed on the head of the Saviour at 
the crucifixion. Ever since then the plant, in 
confusion at the sacrilege in which it was an in- 
nocent agent, has sunk into a dwarf bush, but a 
couple of feet in hight, and has refused to bear 
spines again. Another local name the author, 
Mr. Corry, found to be ‘“‘ Monk’s hoof” fern, 
This proved to be no fern, but the leaves 
of the Pedicularis Palustris—the leaves 
of which a local genius had found he 
could dry and palm off on the sober deni- 


zens of large towns, as those of a real fern. 
Mr. Corry traced the actual originator of the 
name to this yay mag | individual, but how 
derived, failed to learn. In after ages, when the 
pame shall become world renowned, and monks 
extinct, and when it shall come to be believed 
that monks were a species of creature rp 
hoofs, some enterprising student of the past will 
no doubt show some excellent reasons why the 
Pedicularis has the common name of ‘ Monk’s 
hoof,” 





....In the earlier days of the discovery of the 
sexuality of plants, a considerable number were 
supposed to be asexual, even so highly organ- 
ized structures as that of the fern being classed 
with those having no sexes. Now ferns, alge, 
and others have been found to have sexes, and 
to be propagated sexually, as well as by division, 
like other plants. The large order of fungi still 
appears to be an exception to the general law, no 
separate sexes having, so far, been discovered in 
them. Some biologists have concluded that they 
certainly have no sexes, and are exercising their 
ingenuity in offering excellent reasons why they 
are not necessary here. In the Microscopical 
Journal, Mr. H. M. Ward attempts it. Accord- 
ing to his view, the object of sexes in other 
plants is the reinvigoration of protoplasm by the 
addition of protoplasm of a different nature. 
Just how depreciated protoplasm is appreciated 


by the addition of protoplasm as depreciated as 
itself is not clear. However, he contends that 
tungi do not need to be reinvigorated in this 
way. The fungus is able to store up enough 
energy in its asexual or apogamous spores to last 
until the next generation of the fungus gains a 
holdfast on another source of life-giving sub- 
stance. One might suppose that the class of 
plants known as saprophytes, of which the 
‘Indian pipe,” or Monotropa, is a well-known 
illustration, would not need “ reinvigoration” 
more than fungi; still they have sexes as other 
plants. But the speculations will have interest 
till, peradventure, some one shall discover that 
fungi have sexes after all. 


...-Dr. Gould has at last published, in four 
large quarto volumes, the chief result of his 
long labors at Cordoba, his great catalogue of 
78,000 stars in the southern hemisphere. It has 
been an enormous work, and for fourteen years 
has occupied the time and strength of the direct- 
orand four or five assistants. It has been per- 
severed in under discouragement, illness, and 
the saddest sorrow of bereavement, and now 
completed, it is a monument which will never 
decay to the ability and indomitable energy of 
Dr. Gould and those who have aided him*@in its 
formation. With a few exceptions, the work 
has been done entirely by Americans, so that 
American astronomers may be pardoned for tak- 
ing a lively interest in its completion, and feel- 
ing an honest pride in the achievement. There 
is no question that it will always rank as one of 
the greatest astronomical works of our eminent- 
ly astronomical century. 





School and College. 


A Letrer from Ithaca says, regarding Cor- 
nell University : 


“A few years ago the trend of things seemed to 
be positively anti-religious. For the past four er 
five years the effort seems to be very clear to get out 
of that attitude. President White puts the Univer- 
sity squarely before the public on a Christian, though 
unsectarian, basis. During the trend toward irre- 
ligion the institution Jost heavily in students, and a 
change was necessary to any thrift, in spite of its 
grand endowments. They got rid of Adler and Rus- 
se], and some other pronounced anti-believers, and 
now declare the Christian attitude. The Board of 
Trustees is, in its president and a large majority of 
its members, evangelically Christian. Two sermons 
are preached in the chapel every Sabbath, except 
through the Winter, by eminent preachers of various 
denominations, the preachers being paid from the 
income of an endowment of $30,000, given by a 
son of Mr. Sage. A thriving Christian Association 
is sustained among the young men, and not a few of 
its students have gone and are going into the min- 
istry of the Gospel.” 





...-The Presidency of Madras, like that of 
Bengal and of Bombay, has its University. It is 
simply an examining board, conferring degrees 
and taking a general supervision of educational 
work, There are 1,202 graduates, a few of whom 
are Europeans and Eurasians, but most are 
patives. There are twenty-seven second-grade, 
and thirteen first-grade colleges affiliated with 
the University. Of the second-grade colleges 
nine are under government control, and seven 
are Hindu schools. In these sixteen no religious 
instruction of any kind is given. Of the re- 
maining eleven, three are Catholic, one is Lu- 
theran, three are Wesleyan, one belongs to the 
American Board Mission, one to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, and two to the 
Church of England Missionary Society. From 
Noble College, one of the last two, have come a 
number of Brahmin converts. 


....!’rof, Albert 8. Bickmore, superintendent 
of the American Museum of Natural History at 
Central Park, New York City, some time ago 
conceived the idea of utilizing the facilities and 
rich treasures of the museum in awakening a 
new interest in the natural sciences, and in aid- 
ing the teachers in New York City in giving in- 
struction to their classes. He arranged a series 
of Saturday morning lectures, illustrated with 
the stereopticon. These proved to be very pop- 
ular, and soon attracted wide attention. Last 
year the legislature, in order to enlarge the 
scope of the work, appropriated for his use the 
sum of $10,000. His work has assumed large 
proportions, and is being prosecuted with vigor 
and good judgment. 


...»No state in the Union surpasses Texas in 
the munificence with which it is caring for its 
public schools. The buildings in the larger 
towns are equal to any in the United States, and 
liberal salaries are paid the teachers. The State 
University has a permanent fund of over half a 
million dollars, and also two million acres of 
land. Its total resources are estimated by the 
Regents to amount to five million dollars. The 
state has also set apart thirty million acres of 
land to provide for general education. 


..-.Mississippi has been passed over by the 
trustees of the Peabody fund for neglecting pro- 
vision for liquidating or paying interest on the 
bonds held as a part of the fund. There is now 
due over $1,500,000 ; and while it has been ac- 
cumulating the state has received over $75,000, 
the trustees feeling sure that an obligation of 
honor like this would in time be met, They do 
not now expect to receive either principal or 
interest. 


...-In comments on the fact that so many 
students at West Point failed to pass the recent 
examinations, it is said that the examinations 
are made more and more rigid, as already the 
number of officers in the Army is greater than 
is required for the present number of enlisted 
men, while the steady stream of young lieuten- 
ants from West Point is increased with the erec- 
tion of new Congressional districts. 


-»-The attend of students last year at 
the University of Nebraska was as follows: In 
College of Literature, Science and the Arts (not 
counting preparatory, etc.),; sixty-three in Col- 
lege of Medicine, fifty-two; total, in all depart- 
ments, 282. 


...-The Rochester Theological Seminary has 
eighty-seven students and a faculty of twelve. 
This includes three professors, two instructors 
and forty students in the German department. 





..+. Swarthmore College (Penn.) reports 
ninety-three students in its four classes, besides 
nineteen unclassified. 


..sAmong those named for the vacant posi- 
tion of Principal of Edinburgh University are 
Professor Huxley, Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
Lecky. 


-.».The college which has the largest number 
of graduates in Congress is the University of 
Virginia. Harvard stands second, and Yale 
third. 





¥ evsonalitics, 


Ir is said that Adolph Sutro intends to es- 
tablish a free library in San Francisco, It is 
stated that, while traveling in Japan, China, and 
India, he has collected for it books, manuscripts, 
coins, etc., to illustrate the history and philoso- 
phy of the East. He has also, it is said, bought 
liberally in Egypt, Palestine, Constantinople, 
and Athens; while in western Europe he has 
purchasing agents in the principal cities. Sixty 
thousand volumes are now arranged in a build- 
ing in San Francisco. 


....One night Admiral, then Commodore De 
Horsey, returning from a dinner party in 
Jamaica, was challenged by a sentry, and asked 
for the countersign. He could not give it, and 
rather pompously said: ‘Stand aside, fellow, 
and let me pass. I am Captain De Horsey.” To 
which the sentry replied: .‘‘Captin De Horsey? 
Captin De Donkey. Go in de box.” The sentry 
would not be placated, and into the box the 
officer went, to remain until the relief guard 
liberated him. 





....Julia Jackson, the only child of “Stone- 
wall Jackson,” is described by an Old Point cor- 
respondent of The Courier-Journal as being a 
slight, blue-eyed girl, with fair hair, dark eye- 
brows and long lashes, which give strength and 
character to her mobile face. 


..-Captain Ash, pilot of the ‘‘Bear,” was bold 
enough last Summer to undertake to bring the 
Greely fleet into the St. Johns during a dense 
fog, guiding his course by the sound of the 
breakers on the shore. It was the last anxious 
moment of the explorers. 


....The Duke of Wellington has sent $500 to 
the Spanish officials collecting the fund for the 
benefit of the earthquake victims, the Duke 
being the Marquis of Rodrigo in Spanish rank. 
By the by, there is also to be a grand charity 
bull-fight in Madrid. 


..-. [he Infanta Josepha, sister of the former 
King of Spain, Don Francisco d’Assisi, is now 
living in poverty in Paris. She was married to 
the poet and patriot, Guill-y-Rente, but left him 
for another man, and disappeared from her 
social world forever. 


.+--Gustave Flaubert as long as he lived never 
went out of his house at night unaccompanied. 
He lived under the shadows of terrible epileptic 
attacks, and was never free an hour from the 
apprehension of one, except on recovering from 
such an occurrence. 


-»+-It is said that Governor Robert E. Patti- 
son, of Pennaylvania, will probably enter the 
Methodist ministry when his term of office ex- 
pires. His father was anitinerant. He is one 
of the youngest of Pennsylvania’s long line of 
governors, 


....Prince Henry of Battenberg is the hand- 
somest partner ever chosen by one of the Queen's 
daughters. The Queen is to give him the Gar- 
ter after his marriage. A strong, ordinary pair 
he wiil provide with the rest of his nuptial cos- 
tume, 


.»..By all accounts, the last lecturing tour 
of Mr. Henry George in Scotland was not a 
great success, The newspapers dubbed him ‘the 
Californian Profit,” and he was frequently sub- 
jected to the species ot torture known as “‘ heck- 
ling.” 


...»The late Secretary Folger was looked upon 
by all his associates when a stvdent in Williams 
College as a man who could not fail, under 
ordinary conditions, to attain a ripe old age, his 
physical development being exceptionally fine. 


...-Mrs, Mark Hopkins’s new house at Great 
Barrington, Mass., will be built entirely of blue 
dolomite. A few of the smaller buildings in the 
place are already completed. 


....Signora Rossini (Mme. Colbean) left $240,- 
000 as a relief fund for sick and aged chorus- 
singers, not any portion of which sum has yet 
been distributed. 


....The Prince Imperial’s memory will be pre- 
served by a chapel in course of erection on the 
Avenue de la Bourdonnais, close by the Champ 
de Mars, Paris. 


..».-Mr. Seth Green, the authority on all ques- 
tions of pisciculture, has taken the editorial 
chair of The American Angler, published in 
this city. 


....General Grant has been passing a few days 
with Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia. The 
general is in somewhat better health than of 
late. 


....General Sherman is very enthusiastic on 
the beauty of St. Louis. He lately alluded to it 
as ‘the finest city in the Union.” 


.-..Lord Houghton (Monckton Milnes) has 
gone to Italy, and will travel in Egypt before re- 
turning to England. 


....Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett is in Bos- 
ton, undergoing special medical treatment of 
the nerves, 
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Music. 


GERMAN OPERA:—PRODUCTION 
OF DIE WALKURE. 


Or the four long music-dramas which Richard 
Wagner linked in the colossal cycle of “Der 
Ring des Nibeliings,” the poet composer him- 
self confessed that “‘Die Walktire” was one that 
could excusably receive an ind+ pendent present- 
ment. It was heard in Munich in 1870, six 
years before the Festival at Baireuth, and after 
that event it has been given in nearly every 
leading German opera-house, while England and 
Italy have also followed the loves of Sveglinde and 
Siegmund, and watched the fire magically fence 
in the disobedient Walkyr upon her lonely 
slumbering-place. In 1877, at a quasi ‘Wagner 
Festival” given in our own Academy of Music, 
‘Die Walkiire” was announced and Mme. 
Pappenheim appeared in a slovenly and imper- 
fect attempt at a representation of 1t. Since then 
we are glad to remember that Wagner’s music- 
dramas have been let alone, except in concert, 
until this splendid German company came to us 
to carry on the masical revoln ion in New York, 
and make with “Die Wal:iire’ the climax of 
their success and our gratitude. So much in- 
terest has been aroused in the production of it 
that it has been almost impossible to secure seats 
at the box-office for about ten days, and the 
representations to follow the time of our going 
to press wiil be attended by equally great throngs. 
What a grand index of this Winter’s missionary 
labor is it that the enthusiasm aroused by 
“Tannhiuser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘ Der Prophet,” 
and ‘‘ La Juive” should be succeeded by the pop- 
ular appreciation of ** Die Walhiire” ! 

With the poem and its plot oar readers should 
have familiarized themselves sufficiently by this 
day; and if those delighting in the unique and 
beautiful in literature, bu: indifferent to Wagner- 
ism in music, have not siudied at least Mr. Al- 
fred Forman’s Euglish version, they have our 
sympathy. ‘Die Walkiire” contains more dis- 
tinctly human interests than its copartners in 
the “Ring.” Its action is centered in twochan- 
nels—the love beuween Siegmund and Sieglinde, 
with the re:ribution visited on them therefor ; 
and the punishment of Briinnhilde in trying to 
protect them, her half-brother and half-sister, 
from the doom of Wotan, Thus a man auda 
woman, mortal love and sorrow blend the lottier 
passions of its gods and demigods, and its 
action rests largely on a lower plane than that un- 
real and purely mythologic one to which most 
of the Setralogy 18 keyed up. In this respect 11 
compares with ** Die Gétteruiimmerung” alone, 
It is unfortunaie that its wsthetic perfection is 
violated by the gross idea of the mutual passion 
between Siegmund and Sieglinde, ihe objection 
against which it is impossible to lose sight of. 
The text-book of the diama 1s superior in work- 
manship and depth of feciing to the other plays, 
exquisite aud forceful as they all—in particular 
“‘siegfriea”—are. The scenes of 1ts working-out 
are heroic and imaginative to a degree that causes 
them tu suffer in the bands of almost any artisis 
and stage-mansgers. Under Wagner's own ey: 
at Baireuth, with the group of singers culled 
and trained by himself, with all the applianc:s 
of special machinery and a consummate atten- 
tion tu effects, ‘‘ Die Walkiire ” met with less be- 
hittling than anywhere else. 

It is most complimentary to Dr. Damrosch 
and his aids that the general critical sentiment 
paralleled Friday night’s representation witb 
the best at Dresden, Munich, and Berlin, and 
in certain major points wiih the Buaireuth hear- 
ings. We were fortunute in having Mme. 
Materna and two other participants im the Fes- 
tival production (Frau Kraus and Herr Kovgel), 
and Fraiticin Brandt, Herr Schott, and Herr 
Staudig] have achieved widely-recognized dis- 
tinction in the “Ring” circle within recent 
years. Herr Hock, the thoroughl7-accomplished 
Hamburgh stage manager, had the care of the 
spectacle, and duplicates of Baireuth scenery and 
equipments were, as far as practicable, secured. 
No wonder that expectation ran so high ; and that 
it was fully rewarded the fact that uniil the 
close of the drama, at 12:30 4. M., no appreci- 
able number of spectators quitted either boxes 
or stalls sufficiently evinced. What was it kept 
all those hundreds from society’s ‘‘ unrefiuctive 
ranks” absorbed, spell-bound in a great meas- 
ure, during such an evening? Novelty, curios- 
ity, may answer the question in part; but the 
fact that a great change and advance in art-edu- 
cation has come about, and come to stay, and 
that even society has become pervaded by its 
earnest lessons, mast weigh heavily in the reply. 

The orchestra played the rushing prelude 
(little mere than a string-tremolo on a single 
note, and one of the longest ** pedal-points” ex- 
tant) and, then the curtain lifted on the interior 
of Hunding'’s dwelling. The hearth-flame was 
its sole and fitful light, playing over the rude 
walls and barbaric furnishings, and the great 
trunk of the ash into which the sword, 
“ Nothung” is thrust, and giving place -avove 
the roof to moonlight and interlaced boughs. 
The entrance of the exhausted and flying Sieg- 
mund (Herr Schott) was highly effective, as he 





fell before the blaze, gasping : ‘‘ Wess’ Herd dies 
auch sei hier muiess ich rasten !” The in-coming 

of the unsuspecting Sirglinde, her surprise be- 
fore Siegmund, and the succeeding dialogue 
with the Vcl-ung were a notably effective in- 
auguration of their fine efforts later. In physi- 
cal type both Frau Kraus and Herr Schott are 
typical of these rdles, Each is so finished as an 
elocutionist and so artistic in changing facial ex” 
pressions that the interest of the audience was cap- 
tivated at once. After the sudden advent of Hund- 
ing, as the three sat around the massive table, the 
gradual awakening of pity and passionin the 
wife, the anger of Hunding at the discovery that 
a foe is under his roof, and the contesting emo- 
tions in unarmed Volsung’s bosom were most 
truthfully and by perfect gradations, portrayed. 
The exit of Sieglinde, another occurrence of sus- 
tained subtle dramatic action, without spoken 
words, but with the rise and fall of the orchestra 
instead to enhance it, produced a distinct im- 
pression in the theater; and, by the br, Frau 
Kraus takes aslight liberty with Wagner’s *‘busi- 
nesa” direction here that we quite approve of— 
in accenting her look to the sword in the ash by 
2 gesture with her band. The darkness of the 
stege isapt to let the simpler hint be unmarked 
by a good part of the audience. The love scene 
between the pair, after Sieglinde steals back, was 
exquisite in vocal and histrionic charm, Herr 
Schott sang the ‘‘Winterstiirme wichen den 
Wonnemond” as he has sung his happiest bits of 
“Lohengrin,” and Frau Kraus, in her share of 
this lovely finale, increased greatly our admira- 
uon for her asa true German singer, endowed 
with a remarkable emotional and musical fac- 
ulty. Another thing: Let not the reader think 
of this first act of “Die Walkiire” as full of 
drangrol musical effects, loud scoring. Most 
of the music is strangely subdued, while per- 
tectly sustaining of the successive emotions in 
the breasts of the dramatis personm; and there 
is no need for the singers to shout, even in the 
most exciting moments of the play. Wag- 
ner’s consummate taste has left them free to 
use the graver and lower vocal tones, and thus 
take advantage of little individual declamatory 
intonations, just as an actor does in a speaking- 
drama. There is nothing londer in it than oc- 
casioual repetitions of the Sword motif; and ‘here 
is that tame delightful, lifelike, almost conver- 
sational tinge to it that 18 infused into a good 
part of the other muaic-d:amas of the ** Ring.” 
Lhe falling of the curtain called torth singers 
and conductor several times, and it is certain 
that a smoother and more painstakiug and poetic 
presentmevt of the act could not have been 
asked. With one thing we were iil-pleased. It 
is something new to find fault with Herr Hock, 
but this evening threw blame on his shoulders 
more than once, for almost the only drawbacks 
in the even excellence of the performance. In 
this first tinale his substitution of curtains for 
the great dvor that ** swings open of itself” at 
the beginning of the delicious Love-Song epi- 
sode, to let iu the moonlight, was in neither taste 
nor propriety, besides being a departure from 
the composer's explicit instrucuon, Such a 
uberty was punished by the scenes closing in a 
sadly clap-trap and commonplace manner; and 
the innuvatiou was, moreover, bunglivgly exe- 
cuted, 

A printed warning that abont half an hour’s 
delay between the acts was unavoidable was 
kindly taken by the audieuce, who bore the de- 
lay patiently. Our cricicisin of the mountainous 
scene on which the curtain rose was that it was 
more elaborate and heavy in effect than Wagner 
intends, and its color-key dull and confusing, 
Mme. Materna received a spoutaneous welcome 
as she entered, leading her horse—a somewhat 
more docile Grane than the Valkyr probably be- 
strode. The first lofty dialogue between Wolan 
and Briinnhilde proceeded with the evident wish 
of the house to lose no syilable or note. Now, 
the next scene, we admit, gave us ground for 
grave apprehension. Briinnhilde, it will be 
recollected, siips away as the angry Fricka ap. 
pears, and then follows twenty minutes wholly 
taken up with a long matrimonial jar and cur- 
tain lecture, ‘die alte Muh” between god and 
goddess, besides a discourse on connubial moral- 
ity and ovher abstract topics, leading up to the 
wringing of the orth from her lord by the irate 
Fricka that Siegmund shall die before Hunding’s 
sword, But Frau Brands was the Fricka, and 
threw such variety into her acting and 
declamation that there was no stress of atten- 
tion in listening and looking every moment, 
The scene was also legitimately cut a little, Tne 
writer has seldom marked the eyes and ears of 
that element in an opera house which usually 
hates pleasure derived from exercise of its 
brains riveted more closely than while this curi- 
ously abstract and mythologic passage lasted. 
We are happy to believe that the ruling feeling 
to inspire such behavior was genuine apprecia- 
tion—the indefinable spell that Wegner casts, 
From this risiog point to the conclusion ot the 
act, the fascination on all present was a secure 
thing, and we could yieid to it with a free mind, 
The continuation of the interview between 
Wotan and Briinnhilde was exquisite in its treat- 
ment by Herr Standigi and Mme, Materna. The 





great Viennese soprano is veritably an ideal 
Walkyr.. Her voice is in its prime, and by her 





delay in playing Briinnhilde in America we have 
gained, either from a musical or dramatic point, 
In this great scene, full of changing impulses, 
she showed again and again how complete ‘are 
her natural equipments for Briinnhilde, and 
years have merely added to her power of 
identifying herself with the character. 
Of the musical and histrionic effect of the 
last three scenes of this second act, first, the 
entrance up the gorge of the fugitive Sieg- 
linde and Siegmund full of remorseful ex- 
pectation of Hunding’s vengeance ; second, the 
solemn delivery by Briinnhilde of her message 
to Siegmund, ending in hér rash pledge to diso- 
bey Wotan and succor him ; and, last, the com- 
bat between the men—of all these it is hard to 
feel that we can here only find room for a com- 
mon eulogy, praising their lifelike effect in such 
intelligent bands, the devotion with which each 
artist bore his or her part, and the fullness of 
heroic and poetical sentiment infused into 
them, Frau Kraus no longer surprises us by her 
artistic merits ; but in this scene she halved the 
honors with Materna, less important as was her 
share init. Herr Schott’s acting was impressive 
yet subdued, never overwrought in any respect, 
and our warmest compliments are due to him as 
well. Few could forget the expression with 
which Mme, Materna disclosed to Siegmund his 
doom, and vented her compassion and daring 
resolve to protect him and Sieglinde. We are 
sorry to state that at this first representation 
the spectacular setting of the finale and combat 
was extremely badly managed. How far the 
machinery of the Metropolitan was responsible, 
we cannot say; but allowing for that excuse, 
anything so conventional and ineffective should 
not have been permitted by Herr Hock. 

The third act opened with the now fa- 
miliar Walkiirenritt, and the gloomy lurking 
place of the Wishmaidens was disclosed. The 
scenery was finely painted and arranged, but 
wan‘ed breadth and distance in effect. No de- 
vice to represent the Ride of the Walkyrs was 
this evening attempted, although we understand 
that an optical one was rehearsed. I+ is bard to 
find one fairly satisfactory; for stuffed fig* 
ures and the absurdities of magic-lantern slides 
are well let alone. A simple and suggestive 
scheme we have always thought to be the 
employment of the usual flash of lightning, or 
bluish light, off the stage, just in the direction 
pointed at by the assembled Walkyrs, as they 
rush across to look and exclaim, at the intervals 
designated by the text and music, This common 
effect will accent the accompaniment sufficiently, 
stimulate the imagination of the audicnce, and 
not turn a formidable ideal into a farce. On 
Friday evening the eight Warmaids were not ap- 
propriately costumed, and their lorg gowns and 
flowing mantles were almost comically uuman- 
ageable. But with the other than spectacular 
progess of this act it would have been hard to 
find fault, and, indeed, while 80 much was per- 
fect, is isa hard matter of reluctance to censure 
afewshortcomings. The discordant cries of the 
Walkyrs gave place to the advent of the wroth 
Wotan; and then ensued that long and almost 
ineffably beautiful scene between the god and 
his beloved child, in which he pronounces her 
penalty for having croseed his will, listens to her 
pleading for what mitigation of it fate will 
allow him to grant her, and bids her farewell as 
she sinks into a magical sleepin his arms, The 
music of much of it is now well known and 
loved by us. A beauty, dignity,and pathos that is 
almost superhuman distin suishes it throughout 
Wagner has written nothing in his poetry or 
scores just like this breath from his innermost 
genius. In the concert-hall the Farewell of 
Wotan and the Rising of the Fire are very 
moving. On the dramatic stage they are well- 
nigh overpowering. Herr Staudig] sang the 
music with solemn expression and beauty of 
voice, then, with a realisin by which the stage- 
manager atoned for many of the night's sins of 
omission and commission, the red glow began 
to steal up aud around him and the enchanted 
Walkyr, and with bis prophetic words “ Wer 
mcines speeres spitze fiirchtet durch-schreite 
das Feuer nie,” sung to the Siegfried motif, 
Wotan walked back among the roaring flames 
and clouds of smoke. ‘Die Walkiire” was 
ended. Perhaps one enthusiastic Wagnerite 
could have found plenty of people to echo the 
exclamation we heard him utter in evident for- 
getfulness of such practical matters as bed- 
time: ‘‘ Oh! if we could only go right on with 
‘Siegfried!’ We will next year. 

We have said nothing of the entirely satisfac- 
tory and often most beautiful playing of the or- 
chestra all the evening through; for this has 
come to be a thing not necessary to mention. 
There were three recalls at the end of each act, 
which brought everybody, artiste, conductor, 
and stage-manager, to the front. When one 
considers the extra fatigue and incessant care in 
all departments that. Dr. Damrosch bas exerted 
to bring ‘out “‘ Die Walkiire,” after such severe 
duty before it, his enterprise and enthusiasm 
must again be landed—especially when, in their 
satisfaction with the selections from the reper- 
toire, already so successful, the conductor would 
have readily bean pardoned, And now let us 
hope that we are to have the Oycle invact in 1885 





zebbus, 


....A cool thousand—Half a ton of ice. 
--+eA door belle—The pretty maid servant, 


.---The sentence of the Bad Republican Office- 
holders—‘* March fourth?” 


--»-She: “ What are you thinking of?” He: 
“Nothing.” She: * Egotist!” 


...-An exchange tells how to prepare a Tar- 
tar meal, The first thing necessary is to catch a 
Tartar, 


+-seeThe Albany Argus thinks that if Tenny- 
son's play is too long for the stage, as has been 
alleged, the stage should be enlarged. 


-.-e*I understand, Mr. Finstein, your son 
Marcus is stage struck.” ‘Stage struck! Ah, 
no; he was yust run ofer himself mit a dray.” 


.... Politician: “An’ phwat do you ask fura 
roide in yer yeller kerridge?” Driver: ‘* Twenty- 
five cents.” Polilician: “ Twiuty-foive cints! 
An’ is that all wan saves by walkin’? Boegorra! 
the counthry is goin’ to the dogs, shure !” 


-+e+'*Ma, this paper says there are 8,950 
Bands of Mercy in this country. What is a 
Band of Mercy?” ‘An association for chari- 
table purposes, child.” “Oh! I thongbt it was 
a brass band that didn’t practice evenings.” 


-...“fI have neither time nor inclination to 
pass paregorics on the deceased,” remarked Mrs. 
Fishwhaocker, at a recent funeral, ‘ Panegyrics,” 
corrected a person present, ‘As you please, 
sir,” she remarked, stiffly, “The words are 
anonymous,” 


...-Little Polly has a neighbor who has a little 
donkey team in which she often has a nice ride, 
One day, as she was sitting with her mamma, the 
donkey was heard to bray, and Polly, looking up 
says: “Mamma, I like the donkey; bat I don’t 
like to hear him donk.” 


....George Washington Adams goes to buy a 
pair of shoes of Hans Bachstein. ** Vell, min 
frient, vat nomper do you vare, onyhow?” 
“Wal, cus’om’ry I wea’s two, ‘cept in de Sum- 
mer time, when I gors bahfooted ; so let’s hey a 
par, an’ yo’ bigger size.” 


++‘! Here is an advertisement that interests 
me a god deal,” said Mrs, Benton, though: fully, 
‘Whar is it?” asked her husband, “ Why, it’s 
the advertisement of a ‘7 per cent, net, security 
guaranteed.’ I'm awfully bothered laiely about 
keeping up my back hair, and I believe I'll call 
in and look at it.” 


.-» Parson Whangdoodle Baxter distinguished 
himaeclf once more at the funeral of an aged col- 
ored man: “ Our deceased brudder was married 
foah times during his life,” said Whangdoodle, 
**but only one ob de widows am so fortunate as 
to be able to survive him long enough to be 
present on dis heah solemnious ocashun.” 


.... When the well-known song, ‘ Mra. Brady's 
Daughter,” was having a run, a lady one day 
went into Philip Werlein’s store on Bourbon 
Street, New Orleans, and, stepping up to a dash- 
ing young saleeman, said: ‘ Mrs, Brady’s Daugh- 
ter.” “Glad to know you,” replied the young 
man, extending his hand, “How is your 
mother?” 


-.-»A student at the University or Texas, be 
ing short of funds, wrote to his father, in Gal- 
veston: **Send me a hundred dollars by return 
mail. He who gives quickly gives double.” The 
old gentleman replied by the next mail, enclosing 
$50, with the remark that, as be had responded 
promptly, the $50 enclosed were equivalent to 
the desired $100, 


+++ ‘* Father,” he said, as he looked up from 
the boot he was pegging ai, “what is an 
anomaly?” ‘Anomaly? Well, what is it?” 
“Why, down in Southern Ilinois corn is selling 
at fifteen cents a bushel, while in Chicago it is 
worth thirty-two.” ‘Weil, why don’t the 
tarnal fules ship it?” “Because the railroad 
freight is two cents a bushel more than 
the corn sells at.”’ “And that is an anomaly?” 
“Yes.” ‘* Looks more like an infernal swindle 
on the farmers.” 


--»-A young lady living in Dallas, Tex., dis- 
missed the young man to whom she was engaged, 
because he drank. A few days after she had 
told him she would never speak to him again, a 
little Negro boy brought a note from the wretched 
young man, whom we shall call George. The 
note read: ‘* Faithless, yet still beloved Fanny: 
My sufferings are more than I can bear. I can” 
not live without your love. I have, therefore, 
just taken poison, the effects of which I am al- 
ready beginning to feel. When you read these 
lines 1 will already have joined the great 
silent majority. I will be a corpse, See 


that I am decently buried, avd shed a 
silent tear over my tomb, in remembrance 
of the happy days gone by. Your Dead George,”’ 
Wheu the young lady had finished reading the 
note she asked the little Negro who brought it, 
what he was waiting for. 


“De gemman tole me 
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ter wait for an answer.” 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BAKER, A. F., Midway, accepts call to Mattoon, 
lil. 

BASKERVILLE, Mark, Lanark, Iil., resigns. 

BROWN, A. J., Danville, N. Y., called to Ster- 
ling, Il. 

FISHER, Lyman J., Middletown, accepts call to 
Tiffin, O. 

FOSHAY, M. W., ord. in Litchfield, O. 

GUSSMAN, Wi..1aM, removes from Essex, Vt., 
to Brooklyn, Conn. 

HALL, Ina D., Piqua, O., resigns. 

JONES, C, M., Golden, Col,, resigns. 

MOXIE, Caanves H., removes from Bridgeport 
to Bradford, N. Y. 

ROACH, W. C., accepts cal! to Auburn, IIL 

ROSA, Z., settles in West Canaan, O. 

THICKSTAN, T. F., Pella, Ia., resigns. 

THOMAS, O. M., ord, in Townville, Penn. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 





BRANCH, E. T., accepta call to Canandaigua, 
Mich, 

BURNHAM, Micuaet, Immanuel ch., Roxbury, 
Maxss., dismissed, 

BURR, A. H., West Andover, Mass., called to 
Peterborough, N. H. 

COLE, H, Hammonp, ord, in Chelsea, Mans, 

COPPING, Beanaxp, Dunstable, Mass, accepts 
call to Rupert, Vt. 

CO3SAR, A, O., Imlay City, will supply at St.. 
Johns, Mich. 

ELLSWORTH, A. A., First ch., Galesburg, fll., 
resigns, 

ECHRIDGE, ALuert, Dew Moines, La., called to 
Independent ch., Streator, Ll, 

GORDON, R. F., Neponset, Mass,, resigns. 

HAWES, James B., Madison, called to Winthrop, 
Me. 

HILL, Cuanies J., New York City, will supply 
Second ch., Stonington, Conn, 

HUBBARD, T. 8., Stockbridge, accepts call to 
Benson, Vt. 

HUDSON, Henay B., Suspension Bridge, accepts 
call to Lewis Ave, ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HULLINGER, Franx W., resigns, Chenoa, Ill. 

JONES, Henny W., St. Johnsbury, Vt., accepts 
eall to Vacaville, Cal, 

LIVERMORE, Abert, Nashville, Mich., re- 
signs. 

MARSH, Cuanves A., accepts call to Woodford’s, 
Me. 

MILLER, R. D., West Hartford, accepts call to 
Williamstown, Vt. 

MORRIS, FE. J., inst. in Welsh ch., New York 
City. 

PHILLIPS, J. H., Leadville, accepts call to 
Sturgia, Col, 

RANKIN, J. E., inst, in Orange Valley, N. J. 

RUTTER, P. J., Mancelona, accepts call to Rock- 
ford, Mich. 

BAVORY, Gronve W., accepts call to Stratham, 
N. H. 

BCOTT, Danivs B., inst. in Clinton, Mass, 

SILENCE, W. E., Filertown, accepts call to Rod- 
ney and Chippewa Lake, Mich, 

SMITH, J., Malcolm, Potterville and Oneida, 
accepts call to Kalamo and Carmel, Mich. 
STEVENS, Moopy A., Miuneapolis, Minn., 
called to Saxonville, Mass,, for one year. 


LUTHERAN. 

OCOCHEL, G. Z., Reedsburg, Penn., accepts call 
to Minerva, O. 

HARPSTER, J. H., Trenton, N. J., accepts call 
to Canton, OQ. 

SCHINDEL, J. C., Selinagrove, accepts call to 
Mt, Carmel, Penn, 

SECHRIST, C. W., Nittany Hall, Penn., accepts 
call to Piedmont, W. Va. 

SHOFFNER, J. R., Lewisburgh, accepts call to 
Columbia, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

ADAMS, Rosext L., Crookston, Minn., accepts 
call to Fulton, I. 

BISCHOFF, J. W., inst.in Upper Lehigh, Penn, 

BOARDMAN, 8. G., supplies Champlain, N. Y. 

BOND, Lewis, Plainfield, N. J., died recently, 
aged 89. 

COLFELT, L. M., called to Oxford ch., Phila- 
deiphia, Penn. 

COULTER, R. H., Hopkinsville, Ky., called to 
Gallipolis, O. 

CURTIS, M. M., Hastings, N. Y., accepts call to 
Cleveland, O. 

HENNING, Joun J., ord, and inst. in Princeton, 
N. Y. 


KETCHAM, H. A., accepts call to First ch., 
Urbana, O. 


LORD, Wr118, D.D., President Del Norte Col- 
lege, Col., resigns, 

MARTYN, Asuper G., Mediapolis, Ia., accepts 
call to Shelbyville, Ky. 

McCLURKIN, Tuappervus Z., Beaver Falls, called 
to Duncannon, Penn. 

MORTON, Roseart 8., Hookstown, Penn., died 
recently. 

POST, G. H., Brimfield, accepts call to Oneida, 
Il. 

SEWARD, D. M., D,D., First ch., Yonkers, N, 
¥., has removed to South Norwalk, Conn. 

se ae Dawrex O., died recently in Amity, 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 16th. 
PAUL'S DEFENSE.—-Acts XXII, 1—21, 


As Paul was carried by the soldiers up the 
stairs of the castle he asked the commanding 
officer that he might speak unto the people. 
The excitement attendant on his exposure to 
sudden death but a few minutes before does not 
overcome his desire to say something Which may 
lead the people to accept the Gospel. He had 
little time in which to prepare his sermon ; bat 
he always had ready a reason for the faith that 
was in him ; and here, as at other times, the Lord 
verified his promise to give to his witnesses 
what they should speak, That he ‘beckoned 
with the hand,” (xxi, 40) might indicate that one 
wrist had been unbound, or his chain may have 
been long enough to permit the gesture, 

This speech is the first of the second division 
of Paul’s ministry. Henceforth he was to be 
‘“‘an ambassador in bonds.” But. though his 
outward circumstances were to be changed, his 
testimony for the Saviour was to be as strong as 
ever. 

‘*Ye men, my brethren and fathers,” he says 
in words of love and of honor. Though his hear- 
ers were howling with rage against him, Paul 
reviles not again. Nor were his words mere 
terms of policy. When speaking under no con- 
straint, he declared himself willing to be even 
accursed for his kinsmen according to the flesh. 
“‘ Hear ye my defense,” he says. ‘My apology” 
would be a correct translation, But it is not 
himself he wishes to commend, but the Gospel. 

Though they would bave understood him had 
he spoken in Greek, he addressed them in the dia- 
lect of Judea, as in Montreal an accused French- 
man might speak in French, or, on the *‘ east 
side” in New York City one might address the 
multitude in German, to gain more fully their 
good will. Paul was a man of keen discernment, 
as well as good intentions. 

He wishes to make them feel that he is not an 
enemy to their ancestral faith, and so he says: 
“Tam a Jew as truly as any one of you.” The 
Greek eyo is emphatic, ** Though I was born in 
Tarsus, as many of you were born in Gentile 
cities, I was brought up in this holy eity. More 
than that, as a scholar of the great Rabbi Gama- 
liel, I was instructed in the most orthodox 
ideas regarding the law of our fathers. Nor 
did Iretuse to adopt those ideas;for I wasa 
zealot, as earnest as the most earnest of you, 
Nor was my zeal a matter of feeling alone; for I 
persecuted this sect even unto death, as you 
would kill me, binding, as I to-day am bound, 
not only men, but women also.” 

Thus he tries to make them see that it cannot 
be true that he has spoken against the race and 
religion of his fathers and theirs. To the same 
effect is his mention of the confidence the high 
priest and the elders had in him and of the fact 
that Ananias was a strict observer of the law, 
and esteemed accordingly by all the Jews, He 
also lets them know that, after his conversion, 
he still came up to the temple to pray. 

Perhaps the remembrance of the fact that he 
himself had been a persecutor made Paul more 
charitable toward the mob which was seeking 
his life. The mercy they denied him, he himself 
had denied to others, 

It is an interesting and somewhat important 
question as to what was the spiritual condition 
ot these men and of Paul before his experience 
at Damascus, Paul's “‘ conversion” was not like 
the conversion of an irreligious or thoroughly 
worldly man. He, like his present assailants, 
already had religion enough, such as it was, 
He and they were * zealous toward God,” which 
cannot be said of the ** unconverted” of our own 
congregations, His conversion was a change 
from one set of opinions to another. But was 
not his state of mind and theirs one of a certain 
degree of unwillingness to be taught? With per- 
fect sincerity and pure desire to know God's 
wil], would not the truth of Christianity have 
been seen and felt? Was not that aversion to the 
new faith a matter of bigoted self-will as well as 
of honest conviction? When a man’s will gets 
mixed up with his conscience it ia difficult to 
turn him from the wrong way into the right. 

The expression, ‘“‘wash away thy sins” does 
not involve the truthof the doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration. The baptism of John was 
‘unto repentance” ; but it did not work repent- 
ance in men’s hearts, for it was not administered 
tillone brought forth fruita meet for repent- 
ance; gave satisfactory evidence that he had 
already repented. So baptism “into Christ” 
was given by the apostles only to those who gave 
evidence that they were already in Christ. In 
other words, apostolic baptism was merely a 
ceremony, a symbol that one had already re- 
pented, that he was already in Christ, that his 
sins were already washed away. 

Paul thought he ought to be sent to the Jews, 
but the Lord sent him to the Gentiles. Jews 
may not be most easily reached by a converted 
Jew nor Romanists by a converted Romanist, 
It is hard for men to believe that one brought 
up in their religion is honest in abandoning it. 
They will have more charity for an opponent 
who was born an opponent to them, 





Literature. 


| The prompt mention tn owr list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nottoe.} 


DEAN PLUMPTRE AND PRO- 
FESSOR ALLEN. 


We class Dean Plumptre’s Studies and 
Professor Allen’s volume of Bohlen Lec- 
tures together because they represent, each 
in its own way, one and the same moves 
ment in theological thinking. 

Dean Plumptre approaches the subject 
more on the exegetical side, though the 
historical and theological aspects of the 
questions discussed are not left by him out 
of sight. Professor Allen’s main clew is the 
thread of history, though it leads him, on 
almost every page, into theological exposi- 
tion. 

Dean Plumptre’s velume is devoted ex. 
clusively to the discussion of the burning 
questions of eschatology. Professor Allen 
does not directly attempt these subjects; 
but we can regard his entire volume in no 
other light than that of an assault on the 
roots and fundamental conceptions of cer- 
tain forms of eschatological belief that 
have prevailed in Christendom since Au- 
gustine’s day. 

It has for along time been evident to 
observers who looked deeply into the ques- 
tions which, since the late F. D. Maurice’s 
day, and largely in connection with his writ- 
ings, have agitated all branches of the 
English-speaking Protestant Churches, that, 
sooner or later, the discussion would reach 
the fundamental conceptions of the Augus- 
tinian and the Reformation theology. 

The parties to this debate cannot settle 
their differences in disputes about escha- 
tology. What really separates them is a 
radical disagreement as to the postulates 
which Augustine laid at the basis of 
Western theology, and which are now 
brought into question. 

Professor Maurice brought the ques- 
tion to this issue with more or less 
boldness. The critical and central im- 
portance given by him to the Incarnation, 
both as a doctrine and as a fact, was, as far 
as bis own Anglican Communion was copn- 
cerned, revolutionary. In its wider theo- 
logical relations it implied a reaction 
against the dogmatic development of the 
Latin Church in favor of the early Greek 
view of Christian truth. 

The two works we have named below are 
written in full sympathy with this position ; 
and, different as they are in other respects, 
they both fallin with the direction given 
to theological thought by Maurice, they 
both bring the burning questions of escha- 
tology to an issue inthe debate between 
the Latin and Greek Fathers, and they both 
defend the conclusions they reach on a 
basis of theological opinion widely different 
from that which has been recognized in the 
Protestant and Roman Churches. 

The bold recognition of this in both these 
volumes is only one of the merits which 
will command attention. They give utter- 
ance to opinions which have slowly been 
forming in the Churches, and which are 
everywhere in the air. They will be read 
eagerly, and make an impression which 
will be all the deeper because they speak in 
the name of Primitive Christianity, and be- 
cause of their reverent submission to the 
authority of Holy Scripture. 

Professor Allen has already made his 
general position clear to the American pub- 
lic, and this volume is substantially its 
elaboration. The movement for which he 
speaks is in the direction of freedom. Un- 
like most reactions, it looks to antiquity, 
not for chains to shackle the living im- 
pulses of the present, nor for means and 
methods to smother its best life, but for the 
higher and better purpose of validating 
rights and claims which have been asserted 
vaguely and in the dark, as to the author- 
ity on which they rest. 

The difference in this respect between 
the Tractarian appeal to the Fathers and 
that made by those for whom Mr. Allen 
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speaks, is the difference between Newman 
going into the conventual life and Luther 
coming out of it. Yet we must believe that 
his enthusiasm has carried him ahead of 
events, and we do not share his opinion 
that theology has outgrown Augustine or 
Calvin, nor that Hegel, working on the 
philosophical side, and Maurice, working on 
the dogmatic, historic, and biblical side, 
have together turned it back to the early 
Greek Fathers. 

To Mr. Allen this is an accomplished 
fact. The problem he proposes in the 
present volume is to put this school of the- 
ological thinkers in right relations with the 
Christian past, and trace down from primi- 
tive times the line of catholicity and con- 
tinuity on which he believes that Christian- 
ity started, from which it was deflected in 
the abnormal development of Latin theol- 
ogy and the Roman Church, and to which 
it is his conviction that the living thought 
and faith of the Christians are now return- 
ing. Free from all sacramentalism and 
apostolic assumption, as he is, and writing 
with no trace of rationalism in his methods 
nor in his thought, he yet recognizes the 
solidarity of believers, and the oneness of 
their life from the beginning far enough to 
feel bound by the Laurentian maxim of 
universality: Quod ab omnibus et ubique. 

What he has to say on these points is 
well said, though we do not see that it puts 
Augustine in so bad a light as to shake the 
Reformation theology. Certainly he does 
not appreciate the connection of this sys- 
tem with the Pauline teaching, nor the deep 
and sure response it meets in many of the 
most potent needs and phases of Christian 
experience. Professor Allen’s strictures on 
Augustine—both those which he has worked 
out from his own individual point of view 
and those which have been heard before— 
depend for plausibility upon the larger 
question, What is the vital center of Chris- 
tianity? Truth does not move on single 
lines, nor always in the same apparent 
direction. The Augustinian theology has 
grown up far too indifferent to this con- 
sideration, and it is something like the irony 
of a merited revenge that Professor Allen 
and his associates should now attempt to 
strike it down by arguments drawn from 
the blind side of its own vision. Hesitate 
as we certainly do to follow him, we must 
admit the suggestive and healthy character 
of the criticism he has brought to bear on 
the whole development from the beginning. 


It is difficult to read these lectures with- 
out being convinced that there was a secret 
in Augustine’s conversion which is not dis- 
closed in the ‘‘Confessions”; that, however 
deeply he was wrought on in other ways, he 
was first of all converted to the belief 
in a supernatural entity of divine authori- 
ty iu the world which sometimes appeared 
to him as the kingdom of grace but more 
often as the Church, and that, in his elabora- 
tion of this system into the ‘‘ City of God,” 
he thought, indeed, as a Christian, but also 
as a Roman with ideas of authority and 
dreams of empire swaying his mind. His 
doctrine of grace is the root of a sacra- 
mentalism which the Papacy developed 
into a domination more imperial than the 
Ceesar’s. He put the Church in the posses- 
sion of a theology which started from a 
new set of premises and was actuated by 
motives previously unrecognized. The old 
theology had been Christocentric. The 
new was evolved from the doctrine of 
original sin. In the old theology Christ 
was the normal man, the head, the center 
and the goal of the race. In the new, Adam 
wag the federal head and representative. 

It is too harsh to say of this theology, 
with Professor Allen, that Christ does not 
come essentially into it, but is lugged in, 
and holds his place there amid ideas and 
principles that had a philosophic origin, and 
did not grow out of his own vital and fruit- 
ful connection with the system itself. Itis 
no exaggeration to say that it breathes more 
the spirit of a vast, all.comprehending philo- 
sophy which takes time and eternity in its 
sweep than the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment, and that it is far more given to sys- 
tematic conclusions and a resistless logic 
than it is toinsight into the nature of faith 
and the fruitful life and truth of the scrip- 
tures. The charge of unbiblical character 
and of defective Christian insight was 
brought against it from the first. 

Augustinianism is not the only theology 
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which is exposed to this charge. It has 
more than once been said of the New Eng- 
land divines that they fought unbelief 
with rationalistic weapons, and won a vic- 
tory for faith by rationalistic methods 
which left the evil germ potent as ever. 
This is essentially Mr. Allen’s point when 
he charges that Augustine’s system bor- 
rowed the methods of Arianism to build up 
orthodoxy, and that its method is that of 
deism. 

Nor can we deny that Rome profited 
afterward and profits still in its system of 
sacramental and apostolic authority by the 
doctrine of grace set up by Augustine. 

Protestantism shook off much of this. 
But the Reformation theology did not 
break with Augustine. And we cannot 
believe that a vigorous Church will live on 
any theology which does not continue to 
cover and to cherish the priceless jewels for 
which the Reformation theology contended. 
It is equally undeniable that the recent 
tendency toward a Christocentric restate- 
ment has been healthy, and is likely to be 
sustained. In the masterly hands of Dor- 
ner that movement never became a revolu- 
tion, and was hardly suspected of a reaction 
toward the Greek Fathers. 

Dean Plumptre is far more cautious than 
Mr. Allen. He takes a broader view of the 
complex elements of the situation, and 
goes over the ground in a series of studies 
applied to its critical positions. Taking up 
first the biblical teaching as to the Spirits 
in Prison, he branches out into a review 
of the ‘‘ eschatology of the early Church,” 
prayers for the dead, and the primitive 
germs out of which the doctrine of purga- 
tory was developed. He reviews the his- 
tory of the ‘‘ Wider Hope” in English the- 
ology, the conclusions of German theology 
on the same topic, together with many col- 
lateral topics, which need not be men- 
tioned. 

The particular merit of this whole work 
is its comprehensive candor. Dean Plump- 
tre’s liberal position does not dim his per- 
ception of what we may call the hard facts 
in the Augustinian view of Christianity. 
We do not believe that the Church will give 
its ear permanently to teachers who soften, 
dull, or ignore these points. 

We may believe that Augustine gave the- 
ology a direction that was in many ways 
bad, that he shifted its Christocentric rela- 
tion, and evolved it too much from the pos- 
tulates of a Christian theism (or, to apply 
a harsher word, Christian deism), in which 
philosophy and logic played a greater part 
than the simple truth as it is in Christ. We 
may believe that his organific brain and his 
Roman cast of mind led him to formulate 
Christianity into a vast imperium, with 
sacramentalism at its basis and interfused in 
every part. We may even go so far as to 
accept Dean Plumptre’s phrase, and speak 
of ‘*the dark shadow of Augustinianism.” 


All this is nothing to the point as the 
question is now up for decision in the 
Reformed Churches. We care nothing for 
these things. 
tion to throw them overboard, and for the 
most part they did so. 

But there were great depths in Augustine. 
St. Paul had a kindred spirit in him, and 
he drew from his Epistles notes of truth, 
which sound louder in the Reformation 
theology than in his own. Dean Plump- 
tre’s greatest merit is that he recugnizes 
this far more clearly than Professor Allen 
does, for example, and we may assume that 
no theology would satisfy him that does 
not embrace these elements. 

Certainly Dorner and Martensen, the 
greatest of all the teachers of this century, 
do so, though both of them have so far 
broken away from Augustine as to restore 
theology to its Christocentric relations. 
They have done this, too, on the princi- 
ples and in the spirit of the Reformer. 

We began with the intention of giving 
some account of Dean Plumptre’s conclu- 
sion. Our notice is already so long that we 


have only scant room left to indicate where - 


and how the matter is left by him. 

As tothe word ‘‘eternal,” he does not 
fully egree with Maurice that it excludes 
ideas of time; he declines to accept the 
theory of Universalism, even in the qualified 
forms of restorationism; he sets aside an- 
nihilation as the ultimate portion of all 
but the elect in Christ; he accepts the 
theory of punishment of evil as endless; he 


It was the Reformers’ inten-. 





rejects the Romish, and with it the Augus- 
tinian purgatory as without certain scrip- 
tural authority and as being a ‘‘ fond thing 
vainly invented,” resting on the false con- 
ception that a quantitative amount of 
physical pain may purify the soul froma 
proportionate quantity of evil. At the 
same time, he holds that belief in the eter- 
nal love and righteousness of God forbids 
us to assume that avy created will can be 
fixed in evil by a divine decree, based on a 
probation like that men have here, and that, 
consequently, the theology of probation 
must be supplemented by the assumption 
of a discipline which begins in this life and 
to which no time limits can be assigned. 

Precisely what this means we do not 

know. The only two notes of further ex- 
planation we can add from Dean Plumptre 
himself, are his approving quotation of 
Cardinal Newman’s lines from the ‘‘ Dream 
of Gerontius "— 

** And these two pains so counter and so keen, 
The longing for Him when thou seest Him not, 
The shame of self at thought of seeing Him, 
Shall be thy keenest, sharpest purgatory "— 

and the yet more significant fact that he 
defends the practice of prayers for the dead 
as scriptural and apostolic, and this with- 
out limiting them, as Luckock does, to those 
who died 1n faith. 





....In connection with the leading article in 
our literary columns, we call attention to the 
American republicaticn of the Edinburgh series 
of the ante-Nicene Fathers. This publication is 
directly in the line of the disposition, noticed in 
our leading article to-day, to go back of augus- 
tine, and it furnishes the best possible material 
for doing 80. The Holy Scripture is to all Prot- 
estants the source of truth and the ultimate 
court of appeal. But Protestantism recognizes 
the authority of history, and receives the gen- 
eral proposition that divine truth and the divine 
life of Christianity move on two lines, both of 
which are necessary for their complete fruition 
and their complete understanding. One of these 
lines is the historic and the actual life of the 
Church, which is an invaluable assistance in 
opening the inind to the contents of revelation, 
and in correcting the partial and abnormal opin- 
ions which an unhappy and oft-repeated expe- 
rience demonstrates are sure to follow arbitrary, 
capricious, and unhistoric biblical study. The 
study of these original records of Primitive 
Christianity has, of late, been forced on Prot- 
estants by insidious publications in the interest 
of Roman Catholicism, which have been spread 
through the country, and whose plausibility de- 
pends wholly on the fact that the contents of 
these writings of the Primitive Fathers are not 
known. The republication by the Christian Lit- 
erature Publishing Co. (Newark, Wayne County, 
New York), under the editorial direction of 
Bishop Coxe, is a piece of good, scholarly enter- 
prise. Generous and satisfactory terms have 
been agreed upon with the Messrs. Clark, and 
their rights in the Edinburgh translation have 
been provided for, so that there is every 
reason to anticipate that they will real- 
ize more from the present republication 
than from their own voluminous and expensive 
edition. The text will not be revised to any con- 
siderable extent. It will be published in a new 
order, 80 as to bring the parts together in right 
chronological sequence, and 80 as to reform the 
most serious defect of Drs. Roberts and Donald- 
son in the Clark edition—viz., the separation of 
authors from themselves—and so to combine the 
now scattered fragments of the same author in 
one connected whole. Suitable introductions 
will be furnished by competent scholars to give 
harmony and continuity to the work, and carry 
the student on from author to author. Such 
annotation will be introduced as is required to 
give the student the benefit of the latest and 
ripest results of critical scholarship. With these 
changes the edition will be the same which bears 
on it the high authority of Drs, Roberts and 
Donaldson. In taking up this work Bishop Coxe 
returns to the enthusiasm and love of hise arlier 
life, and to studies which he prosecuted with 
ardor when engaged in the work of theological 
instruction. He has ventured into no re- 
sponsibility for which he is not well qualified. 
The American edition will coutain three volumes 
of the Edinburgh in one. It will be a large, 
broad, double-column octavo in form, the page 
being in size, type, and form the same as that of 
the Century Magazine. By including three vol- 
umes in one at the same price, the cost is re- 
duced to one-third, or from $3 to $1 per volume. 
The work will be sold only by subscription, and 
is contingent upon the receipt of 1,500 orders as 
a basis to begin on. The orders are to be sent 
by mail to The Christian Literature Publica- 
tion Co., Newark, Wayne County, New York. 
The volume to be first published is to con- 
tain of the Edinburgh Edition, Vol. I, The 
Apostolic Fathers; Vol. II, Justin Martyr; 
Vol. If, The Writings of Irenwus. Thus 
published this work will be valuable not only 
to divines, but to all readers and thinkers, 


and especially to lawyers and literary men, 
who may be reminded of Benjamin Franklin's 
saying: ‘*He who shall introduce into public 
affairs the principles of Primitive Christianity, 
will revolutionize the world.” 


——— 


THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


Ar the top of the cover of the superb ‘mid- 
winter number” of The Century runs the legend 
‘First Edition, 180,000." The success of recent 
issues has not been outdone by any similar peri- 
odical. The November number has hardly 
ceased to keep several presses employed, and this 
February one cannot fall much behind. Of 
course, interest is greatly centered in the re- 
markable series of papers upon the Civil War, 
now current in the magazine. Such interest 
will be especially excited by General Grant’s 
* Battle of Shiloh,” the latest member of the 
group, profusely illustrated, and going into the 
details of that important conflict with an accu- 
racy and completeness that few other participants 
could bring to bear. General Grant's literary 
gifts are not distinguished. He merely telis the 
story of the fight, from beginning to end, ina 
blunt, prosaic, military-report fashion, setting 
forth the successive events exactly as they struck 
him, and not being unwilling to criticise and 
censure pretty sharply some men and measures 
connected with the battic’s progress, General 
Grant saye that Shiloh was: 

“The most severe battle fought at the West dur- 
ing the War; and but few in the East equaled it for 
determined, hard fighting. 1 saw an open fieldin 
our possession on the second day, over which the 
Confederates had made repeated charges the day 








. before, so covered with dead that it would have 


been possible to walk across the clearing, in any 
direction, stepping on dead bodies, without a foot 
touching the ground. On our side Federa) and Con- 
federate were mingled together in about equal pro- 
portions; but on the remainder of the field nearly 
ali were Confederates. On one part, which had ev- 
idenuy not been plowed for several years, probably 
because the Jand was poor, bushes had grown up, 
some to tne hight of eight or ten feet. There was 
not one of these left standing unpierced by bullets, 
The smaller ones were all cut down.” 

Important supplements to General Grant’s 
article are put next it. ‘Albert Sidney Johns- 
ton and the Shiloh Campaign,” by William Pres- 
ton Johnston ; another Shiloh paper, ‘* Notes of 
a Confederate Officer at Shiloh,” by Thomas 
Jordan; and certain ‘‘Memoranda,” by Fitz 
John Porter, Robert E, Patterson, and William 
Todd. It is announced that ‘The Monitor and 
the Merrimac,” will be taken up in the March 
number. It is a relief to turn from the horrors 
of these dead and gone strifes, and find 
Mr. W. George Beers’s sprightly paper on 
‘* Canada as a Winter Resort,” with its vivacious 
pictures of gallant and fair skaters and toboggan- 
ers; or to sitdown and let Mr. Howells make 
up for us his pleasant ‘Florentine Mosaic,” 
charming both in subject and style; or enjoy 
the new vein of humor which Mark Twain has 
suddenly struck in the adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, who, in the present installment, en- 
counters “* Royalty on the Mississippi” of a sin- 
gularly original and far from effete type. Mr. 
Edmund C. Stedman writes some brief and 
graceful pages about Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
a fine portrait of the genial Doctor at an earlier 
stage of his life appearing as its illustration. 
This midwinter Century is a book of a hun- 
dred and fifty pages, not one of which will! fail 
to afford the reader entertainment or something 
better. 

Lippincott’s is a very good number, but in- 
cludes two especially attractive contributions— 
the amusing second installment of ‘On This 
Side,” an international study of uncommon 
brightness and nicety. Mrs. Sykes is quite a new 
character in current fiction, an English-woman 
**coarse of nature, destitute of tact, and profound- 
ly selfish, who could make herself very agreeable 
or perfectly insufferable, just as she saw fit,” who 
comes to America to “do it” as thoroughly as 
possible and squeeze the most out of every 
hour and person. But, not alone in the abomin- 
able Mrs. Sykes is the author’s (F. C. Baylor) fine 
acquaintance with the differences in British and 
American mental and social ways of thought 
illustrated ; Sir Robert Heathcote, Mr. Ramsay, 
Maude, are all hit off with much cleverness, 
The other article alluded to is Mr. Thomas 
Wharton’s humorous record of his experiences 
and impressions in traveling across the Atlantic 
on the * Oregon” as a steerage passenger. Mr, 
Wharton certainly had plenty of fun and saw a 
chapter of common life which few literary men 
have opened—none that we can now recollect 
except Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, who made 
an overland rail-journey in the’ emigrant 
ranks ; and he seems to have had so much enjoy- 
ment out of his adventures that we can forgive 
his writing in what must be a very optimistic 
mood. Remaining features of the number are 
Prof. D. B. King’s study of the gradual “ Repre- 
sentation of the People in Parliament” ; ‘‘ Cate 
and Poets,” by L, J. 8.; Miss Aunie Hampton 
Brewster’s survey of the changes in Paris, and 
the historical inte piled one above another 
in some of the city’s older quarters, and a 
pathetic little New England sketch, ‘ Nothing 








Uncommon,” by Mr. W. O. Stoddard. 


Harper's set out with an admirably engraved 
copy of Mr. F. 8. Church’s painting of “The 
Mermaid and the Sea Wolf” as frontispiece: 
Mr. Henry W. Lucy contributed the richly illus- 
trated leading article on *‘ Hatfield House,” the 
stately old home of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
Louise Livingston Hunt writes of the gallant 
and ill-fated General Montgomery, who fell at 
Quebec, in December, 1775. Miss Livingston, by 
the by, has examined into the old and somewhat 
romantic story of the carrying of the dead young 
general’s body from the field by Aaron Burr, and 
is satisfied that it rests on no foundation of 
truth. The reading matter and profuse pic- 
tures of Mrs. Le Plongeon’s articleon ‘ Yuca- 
tan” are alike very attractive. Mrs. Le Plon- 
geon visited Merida and the Uxmal ruins, and 
describes them with much picturesqueness. 
Perhaps, however, the most notable of all the 
illustrated articles is Dr. R. T. Ely’s account of 
“*Putlman City,” which Dr, Ely finds a remark- 
able illustration of one or two fallacies in social 
science, We were rather surprised to find that 
this thriving town supports no newspaper, and 
that its religious advantages are so slight; not 
less surprised at other favts in connection’ with 
the system by which it has come into being and 
is maintained. Cornelia W. Conant has an arti- 
cle, ‘An Art Student in Ecouen "’; Professor 
Newcomb tells us of the progress of affairs at 
“The Lick Observatory of Cahfornia”; Mr. 
John R. Coryell dips into natural history with 
a chat about “ Guardian Birds,” and there is 
pleuty of other prose or poetical reading mat- 
ter. Two capital short stories, Dr. Hates’s 
‘Aunt Caroline’s Present,” und Miss Champ- 
ney’s ‘“‘ Professor Sarcophagus,” are worthy of 
the reader’s attention. Miss Woolson’s new 
serial, ‘‘ East Angels,” is now well under way. 
The Atlantic makes a shrewd thrust in the’ 
present melée over the Hawthorne-Fuller ques- 
tion ; a reference to the matter which, although 
it is short, is so much to the point that each 
person interested 1p this unfortunate discussion 
will do well to read it. The number isan entire- 
ly enjoyable one, especially so in view of the 
tbree fine serials by Mr. Craddock, Mrz. Oliphant 
and Miss Jewett, now progressing together. In 
Mr. Craddock’s story (‘*The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains”) a forceful situation 
is reached. Mr. William Shields Liscomb writes 
of the reawakening of interest in classical sculp- 
ture after mediwval neglect, under the title, 
“The Quest for the Grail of Ancient Art”; 
another paper on Madame Mohl’s salon appears ; 
Mr. Bradford Torrey talks entertainingly, and in 
his usual Nature-loving vein, of ‘Winter Birds 
About Boston.” Dr. Holmes, Helen Gray Cone, 
Edith Thomas, Harriet W. Preston and E, R. 
Sill are also contributors to the varied and well- 
selected contents of the mazazine. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for February 
pleases us not less than preceding issues of this 
standard favorite. Mis® Alice O’Hanlon’s story, 
*“*A Diamond in the Rough,” has the place of 
honor; Miss Lizzie Heritage instructs house- 
keepers in ‘The Art of Making Clear Soups” ; 
“Sir Richard Owen and his Work” is discussed 
by Mr. W. Durham, and there are excellent prac- 
tical papers on various topics by names long 
familiar to Cassell’s readers, The statement of 
“ How I Furnished for a Hundred Pounds” is a 
useful and entertaining paper. 

The Magazine of Art for February contains 
valuable and varied matter, pictorial and other, 
A delicately reproduced drawing, by J. Downaman 
R. A., ‘Lady Maria Waldegrave,” gracefully 
Reynoldish in spirit, is the frontispiece. Miss 
Helen Zimmern writes of “ Artists’ Homes” ; 
Jane E. Harrison of ‘‘Pompeii in Black and 
White” ; and A, Mary F. Robinson gives us an 
excellent paper on our compatriot, Mr. Elihu 
Vedder. It happens, oddly enough, that the 
more prominent articles in the number are all 
from fair hands. There are striking portraits of 
Coquelin in ‘‘Le Joueur” and “Ruy Blas,” as 
embellishments to the Editor’s paper, entitled 
“Tn Character.” 

The Magazine of American History presents, 
with abundant special papers of interest, the 
Rev. Dr. Vermilye’s sketch of the “‘ Early New 
York Post Office,” accompanied with several 
admirable illustrati The d illustrated 
article, by the eminent scholar, Horatio Hale, 
describes the great Mohawk Chief, George H. M. 
Johnson, with a graphic and fascinating account 
of his life and work among the Six Nations. His 
portrait, in picturesque Indian costume, the 
frontispiece to the number, is striking ; and a 
view of his home is added to it, 

The Wide Awake is a number of generous di- 
mensions, and a list of contributors has been 
drawn upon that is flattering to the resources of 
this popular magazine, Mr. Charles Egbert Orad- 
dock’s serial, ‘* Down the Ravine,” Mr. Yah Phon 
Lee's, ‘‘ When I was a Boy in China,” Mr, Julian 
B. Arnuld’s, “* A Dahabeeyah Wreck on the Nile,” 
and Mr. Elbridge 8. Brooks’s continued story, 
‘In Leisler’s Times,” are likely to prove at- 
tractive to their young readers, The engraving 
work in the Wide Awake is of the first class. 

From the same publishers (D, Lothrop & Co., 
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...-Among collections of miscellaneous and 
minor poems, we have two _ irreproachable 
volumes, by James A, Whitney, LL.D., one of 
Sonnets and Lyrics, and the other containing a 
longer and more elaborately constructed poem, 
Shobab ; a Tale of Bethesda, designed to re- 
produce the impressions of our Lord, as made 
on the people among whom helived. The poetic 
qualities of the author in the two volumes are 
the same, and reach about the same level of 
merit, The measures are correct and sweet. 
They are composed with enough imagiaoative 
power to make them pleasant and to raise them 
out of the plane of prose. The poem has a 
regular structare and consistency with itself, and 
is developed in an orderly, satisfying, aud 
musical way. (N. Tibbals & Son.)——— In taking 
up William H, Babcock’s Lays from Over Sea 
(London: W. Stewart & Co.) we wonder why 
this St. Louis lawyer went so far fora publisher, 
and why wi h the native gift that remains uncul- 
tivated in him, he is a lawyer at all. he volu ne 
before us contains some poems, all but one short. 
They are not the products of a verse-making 
knack; but an author who, with so little devo- 
tion to the muses or of absorption in their service, 
ean do 4o well, exposes himself to the wrath of the 
gods for not having done better. From an- 
other gentieman of the bar, Mr. Belton O'Neal) 
Townsend, we have a volume of poems—Planta- 
tion Lays, (Columbus, 8. C,: Charles A Calvo.) 
Mr. Townsend, we understand, has done good 
work in prose, and his poems are distinctly 

above the average, though they hardly rise into 
the region held by poets alone. The structural 
part is goud and the tone, temper and contents 
healthy, The most important number is a re- 
fluction of the Ku Klux and Carpet Bagger times. 
Some of its verses will do for quotation in thea 
days of the Dynamitic Ku Klux: 

1 don’t approve of Ku Klux, 
Nor Nih'listic plan; 
My blvod is mainiy English 
Like tae fairly fighting man.” 

———The Rev. J. Hazard Hartzell does not lift 
his profession to any advantage over the law- 
yers in the poetic race. His Wanderings on 
Parnasus (Thomas Whittaker) are on the exact 
dead level of mediocrity, where praise and 
blame are equally at fault.———Kandom Shots 
Nelson Goodrich Humphrey's metrical publica- 
tion may be. They are random at all events, and 
We are notinterested to deny that they are shola, 
provided he does not require us to call them poet- 
ical, (Author: Leroy, Lilinois,)———It is a bad 
piece of mistaken frit ndship to counsel a young 
man of nineteen years to write a book of poems ; 
but it was positive cruejty for the friends of 
Stokely 8. Fishe r, who has not yet reached that 
mature age, to exhibit himself to tbe pub‘ic in the 
volume of Poems published by E, L. Manches- 
ter, of Columbus, Ohio, Whether he sings in 
* Lyric#,” in * Sacred Poems,” or in * Rhymes 
of Reason,” it is all the same, a melodic tune 
ground out in so many feet, tipped with an in- 
fullible rhyme, and as empty of poetc content 
as the Buddhistic prayer machine is of devotion, 
-~———Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Biunt gives some in- 
dications in The Wind and The Whirlwind of 
having Egypt and iis modein complications in 
mind, but what beyond that it 18 difficult to say, 
He must plead his cause more plainly. We do 
not see that his meters aid him much, As for 
the paralle! puggested between our Saviour and 
Egypt as the vicarious sufferer who is to usher 
in a glorified Orient, it is too farcical to dwell on 
its irreverence, (Boston: Benj. R. Tucker.) 
~——T..ere 18 a sweet modesty and an unaffected 
simplicity in Dew Drops, by D. 8. Pennell 
(Philadelphia: Jacob Smedley), which go far 
t» atone for the lack of imaginative fore, and 
give them an attractiveness of their own, which 
can be relied on to carry them into notice and 
to repay those who take the pains to read them, 
-———Euphrasia and Alberta are two poetic 
romances from the tales of the Crusaders, by 
John Ap Thomas Jones, (J. B. Lippincott & 
©o.) The material of which the poems in this 
littie volume are constructed has excellent 
poetic capacities, and the treatment is at least 
good enough to make the themes iuteresting 
and the poems musical, though they do not rise 
much higher than this.——— The Gray Masque 
and Other Poems, by Mary Barker Dodge (Bos- 
ton: D, Lothrop & Co.) is fair to see and fair 
to read ; bright and arch, with pleasant musical 
movements and a quiet flow of sentiment, and 
with imagination enough to rise well above 
mediocrity. 





...-Mr. Cable’s Creoles of Louisiana, as re- 
cently published by the Messrs, Scribner, in fine 
form, and with the illustrations which accom- 
panied the work on its progress through the 
Century Magazine, is not the continuation of 
any unfinished clew, nor the starting of a new 
one, but the elaboration into historic form of the 
materials of which all his previous books have 
been woven. We dil. not need to wait for this 
volume to learn how deeply and with what fond 
enthusiasm the author of ‘The Grandissimes,” 
has studied the Orevles of Louisiana ; and, on 
the other hand, no other evidence is required 
than that of the present volume toshow that, in 
all his delineations of this people and their civi- 
lization, his art-feeling and art-nature are 


valuable kind the volume before us is ; but it is of 
the kind that comes from an author endowed with 
a genius for romance and for the study of roman- 
tic character,together with the eye and the brain 
of a literary artist rather than those of the his- 
torian proper. No one has studied the Creole 
as he has, and no one has been able to catch so 
wellhis subtle and evasive traits, down to the 
almost impossible reporting of his dialect. This 
is tLe great and satisfying achievement of this 
work. It is not the history of Louisiana, nor 
even of New Orleans. Through all the turns of 
fortune and eventful episodes of a history which 
is told smoothly, caretully, and with sufficient 
force, we are still compelled to recognize that 
there is but one interesting actor on the stage, 
and that, shift as it may, the history has but one 
meaning. It is ever the Creole playing out his part 
in the history for which Louisiana and New Or- 
leans are the stage. The stage is a broad one and 
was long a-building. Mr. Cable goes back to the be- 
ginning,when Bienville, standing amid the shab- 
by huts that struck him with dirmay, showed the 
prescience of his mind by founding the city 
there and predicting ita future greatness. The 
adventurous and cool headed Canadian did not 
yield, however, to the extravagant anticipation 
which fired Mr. Jefferson to predict that at no 
distant time New Orleans would outstrip its 
rivals, and be the first city on the globe. Mr. 
Jefferson's enthusiasm has no interest for Mr. 
Cable, and when New Orkans falls into our 
possession it takes a tumblein his pages. He 
tellv, languidly, the story of the American ovcu- 
pation, and has no heurt for the his ory of the 
city during the last W.r. Individual chapters 
of the historic kind, and detached episodes hke 
the battle of New Orleans, and the vivid chapter 
on ** Inundations,” are done in the author's best 
style and with little or no help from the Creole, 
The story of Burr’s treason and plottings iv New 
Orleans isin the line of our author's greatest 
power. So, also, is that of Barataria and the 
destruction of that nest of pirates. It is pleas- 
ant to observe, as we leave this charming book, 
that Mr, Cable believes in the fuiure of the 
Creole race, He asserts that they have preserved 
their purity, gathered strength as they advanced, 
and are now a stronger and better stock than 
ever. His remarks on the saniary aspect of 
New Orleans are reassuring, especially at this 
time, when the magnet of the Exposition is at- 
tracting so many travelers that way. The ad- 
mirers of Gen ral Butler will not be pleased to 
find that he questions the one hitherto undis- 
puted achievement of his career, and says that 
for years previous to the War the health of the 
city had been rising, and was not as good under 
Geveral Butler as it had been before. Where is 
Mr. Parton? 


- Two little volumes of recent poetry lie on 
our tatvle, which, though unlike in their strain, 
merit more than common notice. The first is 
Songs in All Seasons, by James B, Kenyon 
(Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.) which bave 
the great merit of bringing their thought out in 
poetic pietures, Words melt into meanings in 
this author's use of them. The poems in this 
collection are various in tone, and, though none 
are poor, are not equal in merit. One of the bold- 
est is the “ Ballad of Death.” The sonnets are 
uncommonly good. As the fairest illustration 
of the author in his most lyrical and least intel- 
lectual mood we give below the first number in 
the collection : 


A MAID OF SICILY, 


* She heard the waves creep un the sand; 
Her hair, by roving sea-winds blowa, 
And careless of the prisoning band, 
Down fluttered to the azure zone 
Girt lightly round her perfect form, 
And clasped beneath ber bosom warm 
Which like twin lilies shone, 


“ The dew gleamed on her sandaled feet ; 
Her clinging robe around her trailed; 
Her eyes with morning light were sweet; 

And on her brow, that flashed and paled, 
As love and fear passed o’er her face, 
Was throned a rare and virgin grace, 

Such as earth’s dawn first hailed, 


* Her face was seaward turned; her eyes 
Looked southward, Where the amber light 
Was mixed with purple in the skies, 
And one fair hand, to shade her sight, 
Against her chaste young brow was raised ; 
And so she stood, und seaward gazed 
Across the waters wide and bright. 


* She saw the level sunray burn 
Along *he midsea’s heaving breast; 
She saw the circling heavens spurn 
The utmost billow’s tossing crest 
Where, on the blue horizon’s rim, 
A galley’s sails rose, white and dim, 
And all her blood leaped with unrest. 


** She knows that sail; love’s eyes are keen! 
She knows yon dancing bark 18 his; 
From distant coasts where he has been, 

From Cyprus, Tyre, and Tripolis, 
Her lover brings the alien freight 
She prizes not ; to those who wait 
More precious is jove’s first warm kiss, 


“ He homeward brings the costly dyes 
The Romans love, and nard, and myrrh, 
And unguents which the Emperor buys, 





uppermost, History of a certain delightfu/ and 


And silks, and spice, and fruits which were 
Sun-steeped on far Phenician hills; 


But not of these she recks ; love fills 
Alone the happy heart of her. 


“So let her watch, while clearer rise 
The sails which she has waited long; 
The sun climbs higher up the skies; 
The sea-wind greets her, salt and strong; 
Her robe from one white shoulder slips ; 
Her breast is bare; and from her lips 
Half tremble jittle waifs of song.” 


——We have also read with great pleasure The 
Story of a Hunchback, by an author who veils 
himself under the pseudonym “ J. L.” (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) It is written in pure 
and graceful octosyllabic verse, which never 
wanders away from the theme, and never rises 
into flights that are disproporiioned to the sub- 
ject. The keynote of the poem is the motto on 
the title page, Via crucis, via lucis, The poetic 
situation is found by bringing the inner peace of 
achastened spirit into contrast with the mortifica- 
tions and sufferings entailed by a deformed body. 
We regret that such extracts as we have room 
for would give no impression of the poom, and 
that we shall have to content ourselves with 
adding that though it is a poem of rare refine- 
ment in thought and expression, and which deals 
80 happily with a difficult theme as to prevent a 
subject which is always dangerously near disa- 
greeable or even disgusting deformities from 
dropping into them even for a moment. 
Lucy Larcom’s poems are always welcome, and 
have had a hearty reception from the first edi- 
tion, we believe in 1868, down to the latest in 
1884, which has now grown into a full and fat 
volume pubiished by the Riverside Press, of The 
Poetioal Works of Lucy Larcom (Household 
Edition). This volume contains her later poems 
in addition to those previously published. 





....-The correspondent of the Boston Adver- 
tiser has rather a poor opinion of the Cambrilge 
professor, Edmund Gosse, whom he accuses of 
having consulted Richard Henry Stoddard on 
questions connected with the lectures delivered 
by Mr. Gosse during his recent visit to this coun- 
try. If Mr. Gosse had required counsel or as- 
sistance in this country, be could not have done 
better than to appiy to Mr. Stoddard; but we 
trust that Boston people will not believe the 
manifestly absurd s atement that he did do so, 
Furthermore, the correspondent’s assertion to 
the contrary notwithstanding, we assure the 
readers of the Bos on Adve: tiser that Mr. Gosse 
was most favorably received in this city. 


..-The Mi ssrs. Leonard Scott's republication 
of The Fortnightly Review for January, 1885, 
is a full and various number, with a finely 
thoughtful paper on ** Coleridge as a Spiriial 
Thinker,” by Principal Tulloch, at the front, fol- 
lowed by a symposium on the * R-distribution 
Bill in Different Lights,” carrud on by Leonard 
Courtney, M. P., Arthur Arnold, M. P., and **A 
Candid Conservatism.” The January num- 
ber of The British Quarterly, in the same repub- 
lication, contains a remarkably full discussion of 
**The Offerings for the Dead,” by C. F. Gordon 
Cumming, with other papers, tim: Iy, literary, and 
philosophical. The same house bring our ail the 
British Reviews, monthly and quarterly, in the 
very handy form recently adopied by them, 





.... The Eclectic Magazine for February (E. 
R. Pelter, publisher) contains the cream of the 
British magazines in seventeen selections, from 
the Contemporary, Cornhill, Gentleman's Mag- 
azine, Belgravia, Fortwightly, etc. The literary 
notices of this magazine contain an excellent 
monthly review. 


..-The Messrs Houghton, Mifflin & Co. con- 
tinue the American publishers of The Quarterty 
Review and The Edinburgh Revnew. Those to 
whom the proportion of form, paper, and style 
of the English edition is an obj-ct, will do well 
to remember that the Messrs. Houghton & Co.'s 
publications of the two reviews above named, 
are from the English plates, reproduce the orig- 
inals, and are published by a special arrange- 
ment with the English publishers, 


....We have received the Popular Science 
Monthly for February. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Among its imporiant articles we note as espe- 
cially timely the leading number on “ The Sight 
and Hearing of Railway Employés,” by William 
Thomson, M.D.; Dr. Max von Pettenhoffer’s 
paper on **Cholera” ; and the two wiich follow it 
“The Chemistry of Cookery,” by W. M. Wil- 
liams, and “Sick Rates and Death Rutes,” by 
Ch. T, Campbell, M.D. 


..The Andover Review for February, be- 
sides the editorials of its own corps con- 
tains vigorous papers on the ‘‘ Reformation The- 
ology,” by Prof. E. V. Gerhart; “The New 
Charity,” by the Rev. Henry A. Stimson; ‘ The 
New Psychology,” by G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D. ; 
“On Certain Neologisms,” by Francis Booth, and 
“John Wiclif,” by the Rev. J. L. Ewell. This 
Review continues to maintain its high and ad- 
vanced position, and starts off in the New Year 
and Volumes III with great vigor, a strong sub- 
scription list, and a growing influence. 


...-The article which interests us most in the 
February number of The North American Re- 





view, is Professor Shedd’s, on ‘‘ The Certainty of 
Endless Punishment,”; which he discusses 





with bold, uncompromising ability, and without 
much r- gard to plausibility. The number opens 
with a symposium of five opinions on the ques- 
tion, how shall the Fresident be elected? 


....Mr. Woodrow Willson, a Fellow of Johns 
Hopkins, pub'ishes Congr 1 Gover t; 
a Study in American Politics, waich indicates 
industrious reading and a bright mind, but is 
not remarkable for any broad, mature grasp on 
the complexities of the subject. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 AND 29 WEST 23D STREET, N.Y. 
HAVE NOW READY 
I. AMERICAN ORATIONS. From 


the colenial period to the present time, selected as 
specimens of Eloquence, and with special refer- 
ence to their vaiue in throwing light upon the 
more important epochs and issues of American 
History. Edited, with introductions and notes, 
by Alexande : Johnston, Professor of Jurisdiction 
and Political Economy, College of New Jersey. 
Three volumes, 16mo, uniform with “ Prose 
Masterpieces.” $3.75 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Il. BRITISH ORATIONS. A se- 


lection of tne more important and representative 
Addresses of the past century. Edited, with intro 
du tions and notes, by Charies K. Adams,Professo 
ot History in the University of Michigan, Three 
volumes, 16émo, uniform with “ American Ora- 
tions.” $3.75 
*,*Patnam's new catalogue sent on application. 


DOWLING S HISTORY OF ROMANISM. 


From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
NO READER SHOULD BE WITHOOT IT. 





early 1,l0u pages. 
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INPRESS FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN 
WONDERLAND, 
AND 


THROUGH tHE LOOKING- 
GLASS, 
AND 
WHAT ALICE FOOND 
THERE. 


Complete in one volume. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK, 


and all Booksellers. 


LEWIS 


CARROLL. 





The new cheap edition ¢f Lewis Carroll's 
“ALICE'S ADVENTUR*S IN WONDERLAND,” 
and 
“THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND WHAT 

ALICE FOUND THERE,” 
complete in one volume. Cloth, 75 cents; 
50 cents. Will be resdy immediately. 

For sale at all Booksellers and at the Publishers’, 


MACMI.LAN & CQ., New York, 


112 FOURTH AVE. 


paper, 





WILL BE READY IMYEDIATELY, 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN 
WONDERLAND, 

AND 
THROUGH THE LOOKING- 
GLASS, 

AND 
WHAT ALICE FOUND 
THERE. 


Complete in one volume. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 6u cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


_and all Bookee] llers. 


BY 


LEWIS 


CARROLL. 








D. APPLETON & CO, 


HAVE JUST READY: 


Bancroft’s History of the United 


States. 
AUTHOR'S LAST REVISION. SIXTH AND 
CONCLUDING VOLUME. 

The six volumes of this pew and fully revised edi- 
tion of Bancrort’s HisToORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
now complete, comprise the twelve volumes of the 
original octavo edition, iucluding the History OF THE 
FORMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION last published, and 
are issued at just half the price, Volume VI contains 
anew portrait of Bancroft, engraved on steel. Com- 
plete in six volumes, 8vo, cloth, uncut. Price, $2.5) 
per volume; orthe set, put up in a box, $15.00. 

Il. 
Roslyn’s Fortune. 
A NOVEL. By Currstiran Rep. 
cloth, Price, $1.25. 

Christian Reid has been almost by common consent 
accorded tne first | lace among the female novelists of 
the Southern States, * Her novels,” says “ Good Lit- 
erature,” “may, we think, be classifird among the rest- 
ful sort. Free entirely from the suspicion of sensa- 
tionalixm, they are also free from the opposite danger 
dullness.” 


12mo, 


IIL. 

Greece in the Times of Homer, 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, CUSTOMS, 
AND HABITS OF THE GREEKS DURING 
THE HOMERIC PERIOD. By T. T. Trma- 
YENIS, author of a * Historv of Greece.” 
16mo, cloth, 302 pp. Price, $l 50. 

“In the pre; aration of the present volume I have 
conspicuously examined uearly every bvok—Greek, 

Germ .n, French, or English—written on Homer, 


But my great teacher and guiue has been Homer him- 
self.”—From the Presace. 


V. 
A Popular Exposition of Elec- 
tricity. 


With Suuches of some of its Discoverers, 
By Martin 8. DRENNAN. 160, cloth. Price 
7d cents, 

The object of the volume is to give the general 
resder ti: itellyent iace of the priveciples of elec- 
tricity, @ Dirtuly O1118 discoveries, ac d an ¢xp'aua- 
tiou of the methods Is emp luyed iu 10s ap, lication. 


For sale by ali booksellers; or any work will be sent 
by mia p atpaian o+recept of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Ay SH aud v HOKU Arce, WeW 1 us Ke 


—— 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


Comforting Thoughts, 


SPUKEN BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


In Serwons, Addresses and Prayers for the help 
and cousolation of thore in bereavement or adver- 
sity, and for the strengikenivg of those who need 
spiritual mioist.ations in illuess. Cowpiled and 
arcang diy IRmENe 4. DvINGT wn. 

Snail, dvintily printed, ligitly bound; for weak 
havde and weary eyes. Cloth, limp, 1% cents. Cth, 
ott, red edy-s, 8. Sod by Bookseliers, ur mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers. 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY 


The Works of Thomas Gray. 


In Prose and Verse. Edited by EpMUND Gossz, 

Clark Lecturer of English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, with Portraits and fac- 
simile. 4 vols., cloth, git top, $6. 


LONDON ATHRNAUM, January 10th, says: “‘ Every 
lover of English ‘iterature will weleome the works of 
Gray from the hands of an editor so accomplished as 
Mr. Gosse, His competency for the task has been 
known for some time to students of poetry. This edt- 
timis at once careful and complete. Ali tha’ it is 
possible to obtain of the poe’s prose and verse is in- 
serted in these we'l-printed velumes.” 

R. H STODDARD: “ This American edition of 
the writings of this noble poet, de ightful letter writer, 
and critical Scholar wil be welcomed by many. We 
cannot have a better copy of Gray than this.” 

N. Y. CHRISTIAN UNION says: * This edition will 
be indispensable to every complete collection of Eng- 
lish poetry, and eaperia'ly to every lover of Gray- IT 
PUTS THE WHOLE BODY OF THE POET'S 
WORK IN VERSE AND PROSE IN THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE AND COMPLETE FORM, 
ELUCIDATING IT WITH SCHOLARLY AND 
ACCURATE NOTES, AND MAKING IT ACCES- 
SIBLE BY A VERY FULL INDEX.” 


Copies sent on receipt of price, charges prepaid, by 
A.C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 BYy, N.Y. 


WORKS BY THE 


Rev. R. HEBER NEWTON 


RECTOR OF ALL SOULS’ PROTESTANT EPIs0O- 
PAL CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 


I THE RIGHT AND WRONG 


USES OF THE BIBLE. 16mo. 
Cloth, 7c. 


“Tt is impossible to re ad these sermons without hich 
admiration of the author's courage, of his nonesty, his 
reverential spirit, his wide and cureful reading, and 
his true conservatism,”—American Literary Church. 


ll. THE BOOK OF THE BE- 
GINNINGS, A Study of Genesis. 


With an Introduction to the Pentateuch. 16mo. 
Paper, 4u cts. ; cloth, 81.00. 

“He has read the best books intelligently and 
stated their results clearly in a not unattractive style 
and in a reverent spirit hese * talks’ will be accept- 
able to the general public, who wish to see on what 
grounds the critics ba-e Ceo conclusions respecting 

the Pentateuch.”—T'he Nation, 


Ill. WOMAN HOOD. Lectures on 
Woman's Workin the World. i6mo. Cloth, $1.25, 
“No woman, young or old, can read these lectures 
without great profit. . We wish they might find 
a place in every home where mother, wee or uaughter 
dwells.”— National Journal af Education. 


*,* Putnam's new Catalogue sent on snatnatint, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 20 West 23d street, New York. 
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ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
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price of the two works. 
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detail, dramatic in arrangement. 
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, 16mo, cloth. 


“ In ENGLISH, at least, original or translated, we have 
NO WORK of French history that CAN APPROACH 
ZL, We can name no work that gives the complete history, 


JUST READY. 


The Money-Makers; A Social Parable. 


Price, $1.00. 


‘The Money-Makers” is a remarkable picture of American social and political life, 
designed largely as an answer to the much discussed ** Bread Winners.” 
uncommonly vigorous style, there is a good deal of stirring movement, it satirizes many of 
the vices of the dty, and presents a numer of portraits, the fidelity of which to certain out- 
comes of our social life will be generally recognized. 
of an experienced writer, whose t — will be strictly preserved. 


It is written in an 
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as a rival tothe mammoth production of Guizot. 
Alden can give the eight volumes, and this on good paper, and 
clear type, including the multitude of illustrations, isa thing 
we have CIPHERED over, but we fail to understand 
it, The first volume gives substantially the beginnings of 
French history. It is of necessity the dullest of the eight, yet 
with Guizot even logarithms would be readable,””— 
Christian Leader, Boston, Mass. 

“ The MARVELOUS CHEAPNESS of these profuse- 
ly illustrated and handsomely bound volumes must provoke 
comment everywhere. 
$2.00, according to the standard of prices asked, This is 
the only complete American edition of this work, which is 
known as the best popular history of France.”—Journal, 


and make checks, drafts, or 
money orders, payable fo JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
393 Pearl Street, New York, 


CELEBRATED | 
U1Z ot rgis are ’rance 
HISTORY OF 

REDUCED IN COST from $33.00 to $8.00, or com-|and gives it from the pen of a master, that can be thought of 
paring contents fairly, from $49.50 to $8.00, for the only 
American edition of Guizor comes down TO 
The French Revolution, only, and is continued to Na- 
poleon III. by Martin, and $49.50 is the published 
THIS ILLUSTRATED 
LIBRARY EDITION covers from the earliest times to 
1848, is written by M. Guizot, Prime Minister of France, 
and completed from his notes by his daughter, Madame 
It is published in 8 volumes, small 
octavo, printed from the type shown by these lines, con- 
tains the 426 Illustrations, mostly full-page, of the 
imported edition, is bound in tasteful Library style, 
dark green cloth, beveled boards, gilt tops. 
set, only $8.00 by express, or, sent prepaid for $9.60. 

“ There is only ONE DRAWBACK. . . it seems more 
like getting a present than making a purchase. Guizot 
is the most brilliant of French historians, as well as the most 
to be relied upon. He isthe Macaulay of the history of France;|—(Qpristian at Work 
his style and treatment are philosophical, didactic, rich in 
His narrative is full of 
emotion, like a quick stream ; his characters rise before us as 
in the flesh ; they aremen and women, not historic lay figures. 
It isas charming asany romance, and the interest is permanent. 
It is a work to keep and read and re-read for years.”—Domin- 
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‘* In the reproduction of this work the publisher has outdone 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


A MOVEMENT which has already extended 
throughout the whole Protestant world, 
and which is each year increasing in vol- 
ume is worthy of notice and study. Such 
a movement is that which is seen in the 
numerical increase and growing efficiency 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

The first of these organizations was 
formed in London in 1844, the first in 
America at Montreal in 1851, the first in the 
United States a few days later in Boston. 
The New York City Association, with many 
others, dates from 1852. The last reports 
give the whole pumber of associations as 
2,675. Of these there are in the United 
States, 810; in Canada, 58; the West In- 
dies and South America, 8; Great Britain 
and Ireland, 427; France, 72; Germany, 
407; Holland, 896; Switzerland, 219; Swe- 
den, 75: Denmark, 21; Belgium, 21; other 
European countries, 80; Asia, 22; Africa, 
11; the Sandwich Islands, 69; Australia 
and New Zealand, 29. These are united by 
international committees, and every three 
years a World's Conference is held. The 
last of these, the tenth, assembled in Berlin 
last Angust. There were present 231 dele- 
gates, of whom 46 were from America. 

The Associations in the United States and 
Canada are united under an International 
Committee, whose headquarters are in New 
York. They meetin convention every two 
years. The last gathering was in Mil wau- 
kee in 1883. The next is to be in Atlanta the 
coming May. There are twenty-eight state 
or provincial organizations which hold an- 
nual conventions, The largest of these is 
that of New York. In the last gathering 
at Buffalo 272 delegates were present. At 
the convention at Syracuse this month a 
* still larger number may be expected. In 
the larger states, district conventions are 
also held. 

In this country there are 191 College As- 
sociations, to which some ten thousand 
students belong. There are sixty-six organ- 
izations among railroad men. The expense 
of maintaining the railroad branches last 
year amounted to $75,000, of which sum 
about two-thirds was contributed by the 
companies, it being considered that the 
maintenance of the work is for the interest 
of the stockholders. There are thirteen 
German Associations. Special efforts are 
also made among colored young men in 
the South. 

To carry on this work demands the whole 
time of a large number of efficient men. 
The work of the International Committee 
in this country requires 11 secretaries; of 
state and provincial secretaries there are 
16; of local secretaries and assistants, 364, 
making a total of 891. About two hundred 
have been added to the number in the last five 
years. Regular conferences of secretaries 
are held, young men are giving themselves 
to the secretaryship as their life work, plans 
are formed for their more thorough training, 
and thus a new order of Christian officers 
is being raised up. 

The various Associations in this country 
have something like one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand members. Eight of 
them have buildings, and of libraries there 
are 812. The net value of Association 
property is about four million dollars. 

A clearer idea of the work may be ob- 
tained by glancing at the operations of 
particular associations; taking, for instance, 
that in New York, which is perhaps the 
strongest inthe country, and indee.|, in the 
world. With its headquarters in Twenty- 
third Street, it has seven branches in various 
parts of the city. Ithos over four thousand 
members, including those of the branches, 
and there are ten secretaries and assistaut 
secretaries, besides many other permanent 
employés. During the past year at the 
central building a daily average of 800 
persons visited the reception room, 848 
the reading room, 155 the library, and 147 
the gymnasium. The evening classes in 
the modern languages, bookkeeping, pho- 
nography, etc., were attended by over 
twelve hundred different students. The 
lectures and eptertainments have drawn 
large crowds, while the prayer-meetings 
and Bible classes have been largely attended 
and of great spiritual power. The main 





building is worth half a million dol- 
lars. A new building is in course of 
erection in the Bowery, which, with the land, 
will cost $130,000. During the last year a 
building was procured in Second Avenue 
for the German branch at a cost of $20,000. 
Lots have been secured for the erection of 
a building for the Harlem branch, which, 
with the land, will cost some $80,000. The 
railroad branches, one at the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, and one at the Thirtieth Street 
Depot, are furnished quarters by the com- 
pany. The Yorkville branch is in rented 
rooms. The Association is becoming so 
well established financially that large gifts 
begin to be entrusted to it. For instance, 
the late William Niblo left about $150,000 
for the increase of the library. 

For tle Brooklyn Association a building 
even more extensive than that in New York 
is now in process of erection, a gift from 
the estate of the late Frederick Marquand, 
of this city. The Philadelphia Association 
has a building worth about half a million. 
The Boston Association has reeently erected 
a new building, worth about three hundred 
thousand. In other cities are buildings 
valued something as follows: Baltimore, 
$200,000; Chicago, $150,000; San Fran- 
cisco, $120,000; Buffalo, $100,000; Cleve- 
land, $75,000; Cincinnati, $65,000; Lynn, 
$65,000; Watertown, $60,000; Pough- 
keepsie, $50,000; Germantown, $50,000; 
Montreal, $70.000; Toronto, $50,000; St. 
Johns, $40,000; Halifax, $36,000. In other 
cities costly buildings are in course. of 
erection. The London Association bas for 
its central building the famous Exeter Hall, 
and it Las a large number of branches. 

But the growth of Association work has 
been not merely numerical and financial. 
In the last few years the organizations have 
been made more thorough, practical. and 
evangelical. The sparkle and foam of early 
enthusiasm have been solidified into effi- 
cient business methods, and the work of 
the Associations have become worthy, not 
merely of the attention, but also of the 
confidence of all who are striving together 
to build up the Kingdom of God. 


_>-—— — 


A MINISTER sends us the following account of 
a remarkable revival in Berks County, Penn. : 


The revival at Morgantown, Berks County, in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is still progressing with 
unabated interest. The whole community appears 
to partake of the blessed influence. Over sixty 
have joined the Methodist Church, On Sabbath 
morning, Jan, 25th, the Rev. Mr. Arkman, pastor, 
received on probation twenty-two additional. At 
9 o’clock a love-feast was held which lasted an hour 
andahalf. At 10:30 the Rev. J. Dickerson, presid- 
ing elder, preached from John xv, 11, on the joy- 
fulness of the service of Christ. After the sermon 
Mr. Dickerson baptized forty-five adult persons, 
fruits of the revival, and administered the Lord’s 
Supper to one hundred and thirty-seven persons, 
It was a scene never to be forgotten. A gracious 
revival is also in progress at Wiconisco, Dauphin 
County, in the same district. The Rev. J. R, 
Hailey is pastor, Some seventy have been converted 
and joined the church. 

At Grove, Chester County, forty have been con- 
verted, and the people greatly refreshed, 

At Waynesburg, thirty-five have been converted, 
at Coatesville over one hundred, and at Parkesburg 
thirty. 

In the city of Lancaster, Duke Street Church has 
been visited by a gracious outpouring of the Spirit, 
and over fifty have been saved. The work goes on 
in the same city at 3t. Paul’s Church, 

At Bird-in-Hand a gracious awakening is mani- 
fest, and five have been converted. 

Goodwill has been favored with the same revival 
spirit, and forty have professed to be saved. 

In the city of Philadelphia many of the churches 
are being refreshed, At Asbury Church some forty 
have been converted, and about two hundred have 
professed to be reclaimed or converted at the 
Centenary Church. 


....-Remarkable activity has characterized the 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Utah during recent months under the superin- 
tendency of the Rev. T. C. Lliff. The Rev. Mr. 
Gillilan, laboring in Tuella, reports seven con, 
versions, four of which are of Mormons. The 
Rev. G. E, Jayne states that, under his labors at 
Park City, there have been ‘‘fifteon or twenty” 
converted, of whom eight were Mormons, At 
Ogden, since Jan. Ist, 1885, twenty-five have 
asked prayers, of whom all but two are adults, 
and seven are Mormons. Seven were received 
on probation recently, and others are to be re- 
ceived soon, Last Winter, at Salt Lake, in the 
English and Scandinavian missions together, 
seventy persons were converted, of whom twenty 
were Mormons. Mr. Iliff, who is superintendent 
of all the Methodist missions in the Territory, 
is also pastor of Salt Lake Church. A revival is 
now in progress, eleven persons having asked 
for prayers, Scott Anderson is a ‘notable case 
of conversion {rom the inner circle of Mormon- 
ism, and he has just united with Mr. Liiff’s 





church. He was formerly president of the Liv- 
erpool branch of Mormon missions in England, 
and there began to doubt in some degree con- 
cerning the Church with which he had become, 
identified, on account of specimens of Mormon 
faith and practice with which he there came in 
contact. He came to Utah, and, little by little, 
became enlightened, and is now a converted 
man. He will soon lecture in Salt Lake, and 
expects by and by to go East on a lecturing 
tour. The Baptists also report several conver- 
sions. 


.. A New Year’s address issued by the Work- 
ing Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association, England, 
states that the institution of the Sabbath Day 
is being undermined in a great variety of ways. 
It urges the supporters of the Association to 
watch the proceedings of Town Councils, and to 
seek to influence candidates for seats in Parlia- 
ment to promise to vote against the Sunday 
opening of national museums, etc. Looking at 
the position of the Sunday question generally, 
the committee of the Association are inclined to 
be hopeful. Maidstone, Worcester, Swansea, 
and Chester, where Sunday opening prevailed, 
have been won back to Sunday closing. The 
trades unionists’ vote is of great value. Public- 
houses in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales are 
closed on Sundays, and England cannot long be 
deprived of a benefit which is enjoyed by her 
three sister countries. 


...-In Sweden, Dr. Waldenstrém, the leader 
of the agitators in favor of disestablishment, 
has been elected to the Riksdag (Diet), and it is 
reported that his first motion will be to take 
away from the Church Diet the right of abso- 
lute veto. In one respect the Scandinavian 
countries all present an aspect the very opposite 
ot what is found in other countries. In Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark the seat of liberalism 
and the support of radicalism are not the large 
cities and densely inhabited communities, but 
the country and sparsely settled farm districts. 
The cities generally send conservative members to 
the legislative bodies. A political and religious 
fermentation is now in process in all these coun- 
tries, the eventual outcome of which no prophet 
dare predict. 


....In the single province of Hanover, Prussia, 
there are about 150 evangelical parishes without 
a pastor. The income of pastors in Hanover is 
probably about the average paid in Germany. 
The so-called first-cJass positions number nine- 
teen, and the pay is 1,500 marks (four marks one 
dollar) ; ninety-five positions are classified as 
second-class, and pay from 1,500 to 1,800 marks ; 
eighty-four as third class, with an income of 
1,800 to 2,100 marks, having the highest class, 
with an income of 5,400 marks. After a ser- 
vice of twenty years, a pastor receiver 3,000 
marks as salary, and in case the regular salary 
of the position is less, the county pays what 
is lacking. 


...-The old Dry Dock Savings Bank building 
on Fourth Street, in this city, has been recon- 
structed and made into one of the most attract- 
ive and comfortable church edifices on the 
east side, It has received the name of Hope 
Chapel. The Church which occupies it was 
formed in 1871 from a Sunday-school organized 
two years before by Dr. Howard Crosby's 
church. The total value of the property is 
about $70,000. It will contain not merely rooms 
for religious services, but also reading- rooms 
and other centers of attraction. 


. A “pastoral” against dancing having been 
issued under the anthority of the Free Church 
Presbytery of Aberdeen, Scotland, an effort was 
made to withdraw the sanction and approval of 
the Presbytery from the document. The effort 
was unsuccessful, Eleven ministers and twelve 
elders voted for approval, and eleven ministers 
and one elder for disapproval of the pastoral ; 
but in the minority were Principal Brown and 
Professor Salmond, and most of the better 
known Free Church ministers in the Presbytery. 


....In September last we gave an extended ac- 
count of a new Jewish-Christian movement in 
Southern Russia, some two hundred families 
professing Christianity under the lead of a Jew- 
ish lawyer, Joseph Rabinowitz. They profess 
faith in Jesus, but retain their Jewish usages. 
The latest information is that Rabinowitz has 
been found dead, the evidence being that he was 
murdered; and his death is charged on the 
orthodox Jews. Fuller accounts are awaited 
with interest. 


....Chili has discarded the Roman Catholic 
religion as the religion of the state, and has an- 
nounced perfect liberty to all forms of the Chris- 
tian faith, The oath of the President, at his 
accession to office, no longer binds him to the 
support of the ‘“*Roman Apostolic Catholic Re- 
ligion.” 

...-In Belgium an order has recently been 


issued by the ministry of railroads, post-offices 
and telegraphs to close, on the afternoons of 
Sundays and fast days, all the government rail- 
way Offices except those at the stations, Itisa 
step in the direction of Sunday rest. 


....-The Protestants of France are preparing 


to celebrate, next October, the two hundredth 
geaaney of the Revocation of the Edict of 
antes. 





Missions. 
A LETTER FROM COREA. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

It has occurred to me that asI am the only 
mizsionary to Corea I may also be the only sub- 
scriber of Tue INDEPENDENT here. In which 
case a little news from this troubled place may 
not come amiss. 

Corea is claimed by both China and Japan, 
Each of these countries keeps a standing army 
here in the capital for fhe maintenance of its 
rights. Hence, besides the division in regard to 
foreign relations, Corea is also politically divided 
into the anti-Chinese and anti-Japanese parties. 
Until lately seven high offices were held by 
the Chinese or anti-Japanese party. The oppo. 
sition were very jealous ; and, backed on by the 
Japanese, they murdered these seven men, at and 
after a public dinner party, at which the whole 
diplomatic and consular body were in attendance, 
Onz of the victims, the most horribly cut by 
seven blows with a sword, is still living, with 
hopes of recovery. He is the Queen’s cousin 
is the most powerful of the progressive party’ 
and is the son of a man murdered in the uprising 
of 1881 for his progressive ideas. His name is 
Ming-Ying-Ik, and he was the ambassador to 


America. His picture may be found in 
Harper’s Weekly, of September 23d, 1883. I was 
at once called as his physician, and have 
been in attendance upon him constantly 


since, as well as on other wounded persons. 
No sooner had these murders been committed 
than the Japanese took possession of the King 
and palace. The next day 3,000 Chinege troops 
arrived at the same time that a Japanese force 
reached the city. A fight ensued, in which about 
300 were killed. The Japanese killed four men 
where they lost one. The Chinese, however, took 
the palace and the King, drove the Japanese into 
their legation, and murdered the new officials who 
had been appointed from the Japanese, or anti- 
Chinese party, to fill the places of the ones first 
murdered, To-day every thing is in chaos, 
The Kivg and the wounded noblemen are in the 
Chinese fort for protection. No official business 
is being done, and the embers still give forth 
smoke from the ruins of the homes of the mur- 
dered nobles, The Japanese were so greatly 
outnumbered by the Chinese, and were so har- 
assed by them that, yesterday, they fired their 
fine legation building, and fought their way out 
of the city to escape to the port, Chemulfoo, 
where two steamers await them. 

The legation building which they fired was a 
costly and imposing edifice, made of imported 
materials, by workmen from abroad, and fur- 
nished throughout with European furniture. 

The Japanese are said to be “‘spoiling for war,” 
being anxious to try their new and costly appli- 
ances of war. They have spent a vast amount 
in this country, and will not let their ancient 
enemy, China, trample on their rights unmo- 
lested. They declare they will be here in ten 
days, with a force of 20,000; but the ministers 
and consuls are trying to prevent any further 
trouble. 

It has been a trying time for the little handful 
of foreigners here. There are only nine of us 
mer. Three of us have foreign wives; and we 
were all huddled together in a small, guarded 
building in the United States Legation grounds, 
As the Japanese have left and the Chinese are 
content, we returned to our homes to-day ; but 
feel rather uncertain still, 

It is a hard blow to Corea, and may prevent 
her progress. She is very poor, and can 
ill afford this new expense. But, from a mis- 
sionary standpoint, it may do good. It has 
at least placed the King and his relatives under 
obligations to the first missionary, that may be 
recognized when the time comes for open work. 

H. N. ALuen, M.D. 

SEOUL, CorEA, Dec. 8th, 1884, 


——_ 





Tue Rev. George B. Crews, of the Methodist 
Mission in Chung King, West China, writes us, 
under date of November 25th, as follows : 


Although several hundred miles from the coast, 
we do not escape the evils of war. The Roman 
Catholics are receiving severe persecution in this 
province and the one south of this. All the foreign 
priests in this part of China are French, which fact, 
combined with a general bitter hatred toward their 
Church, has so galled the people that, in several 
places, they have 1aobbed the Catholic premises, 
destroyed the property, and driven away the objects 
oftheir hatred. In this city a day has been set 
twice for an attack upon the Catholics ; but each 
time the plan was thwarted by proclamations issued 
by the high officials. The good influences of the 
Protestant missions are being hindered because the 
ignorant masses make no distinction between for- 
eigners, nor between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, Our two Protestant missions here, are, as yet, 
unharmed; but, in case of an attack on the Catho- 
lics, we can hardly hope to escape without damage. 
Protestants and Catholics are on very friendly terms 
here, exchanging visits, and frequently becoming 
intimate friends. 

The Rev. F. D. Gamewell, the newly appointed 
superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal mission, 
at this place, is now on his way upthe Yang Tse, 
and is expected to arrive in about three weeks. He 
is accompanied by his wife, and by Miss Howe, who 
is to join Miss Wheeler at this place. 
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Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


In answering a Senate resolution, calling 
for information regarding Indian lands, Secre- 
tary Teller says the Oklahoma lands, comprising 
1,887,300 acres, will continue to be a source of 
trouble while they retain their present status. 
He says, the game having disappeared from the 
Indian country, there remains no longer any 
good reason why immense tracts of unoccupied 
land shall be held for the Indians to roam over. 
He adds the opinion that contracts or treaties, 
which are impossible of execution and unjust, 
ought to be abrogated or modified. These lands 
are desirable for settlement, and every year the 
difficulty of keeping them from settlement will 
increase. It is not proposed to despoil the 
Indians, nor to compel them to accept less than 
the full value of the lands they surrender. In 
conclusions the Secretary says : “‘ However, until 
the existing status of the lands shall have been 
changed by agreement with the Indians the in- 
tegrity of the treaties should be maintained.” 





.... Secretary Chandler has written a letter to 
Rear-Admiral English, commanding the 
European station, in regard to the charge made 
by an American resident of Nice, France, that 
officers of the flagship ‘‘ Lancaster ” had public- 
ly abused the head of the Navy Department and 
all connected with 1t for having ordered that 
vessel to the Congo country, alleging that it was 
done to spite the ladies of the officers’ families. 
The latter concludes: ‘ You will immediately in- 
stitute inquiries concerning the truth of the 
averments of the letter by interrogating directly 
all the officers of the “Lancaster,” and if you 
find that any officer has made the gpecitic state- 
ment narrated in the letter, or has criticised in a 
hotel or anywhere else, any orders of the depart- 
ment, you will report the facts to the depart- 
ment, and, until receiving further instructions, 
will suspend such officer from duty, and not al- 
low him to leave his vessel except for urgent 
reasons, to be made of record and reported to 
the department.” 


....The Sub-Committee on Appropriations 
having the Post-Office Appropriation bill in 
charge have agreed ona number of important 
suggestions, The first contemplates reduction 
in postage on first-class matter, which will allow 
one ounce to be carried for two cents, instead of 
half an ounce, as at present. The second reduces 
postage on second-class matter or newspapers 
mailed from the office of publication from two 
cents to one cent per pound, The third pro- 
vides a new plan of compensation for railway 
mail service, which will take into consideration 
space and speed, instead of weight. As the sub- 
committee’s action is unanimous, favorable 
action by the full committee is expected. 


..In regard to the Grant retirement bill 
General Slocum, of the Military Committee of 
the House, says: ‘‘The whole question is sim- 
ply whether Congress shall deviate from its 
usual course in this bill in order to comply with 
President Arthur's views, or whether it shall 
pass the bill in the form it has always been in 
the habit of doing. My preference is decidedly 
for the bill in its usual form ; but I will support 
either bill. The good feeling of the House Com- 
mittee toward General Grant is shown by the 
fact that it instructed me to bring up the first 
bill before the second was ever introduced, or 
thought of. This shows the committee to be 
earnestly in favor of retiring the General, and 
that the present muddle is no trick to defeat the 
measure, a8 many people seem to think.” 


..The Senate Committee on Finance has 
completed the consideration of the House 
bill for the retirement and recoinage of the trade 
dollar, and Senator Morrill has been directed to 
report it, with a number of amendments. The 
bill provides that trade dollars shall be received 
in exchange for a like amount of standard silver 
dollars by the United States, and that the trade 
dollars shall be recoined into standard dollars, 
for that purpose being considered as s0 much 
bullion. 


..Oh Monday of last week a fire broke out 
under the iron root of the House of Representa- 
tives, but it was soon extinguished. It was con- 
fined toa space less than twenty feet square, and 
the damage was trifling. The fire is supposed to 
have been started by electricity, as a number of 


point where the fire began. 


. .Becretary McCulloch has addressed a com- 
munication to the Speaker of the House recom- 
mending an appropriation of 50,000 for the 
construction of an additional vault for the stor- 
age of silver, and for expenses,,attending the 
transfer of silver from vaults which are now or 
which may become overcrowded with that coin. 


....Senator Riddleberger has received tele- 
grams from Irish-American associations in vari- 
ous parts of the country thanking him for the 
part he took in the debate upon the Bayard res- 
olution on Monday. He was the only one who 
voted against it. 





resulted in its rejection. Itobtained a majority, 
but not the nevessary two-thirds vote. 


.- Mr, Carlisle says he sees no probability of 
there being any necessity for an extra session of 
Congress. Mr. Randall speaks to the same ef- 
fect. 


DOMESTIC. 

.-A railroad disaster, the consequences of 
which might have been much more serious than 
they proved to be, occurred Friday morning 
within a few miles of Jersey City. The Phila- 
delphia and Reading express, which left Phila- 
delphia at 7:30 a. m., was approaching Green- 
ville at 9:04 o’clock. The smoking-car of a 
passenger train left the track ata point nearly a 
quarter ofa mile from Greenville, where this 
train does not make a stop. It is supposed that 
this was due to the breaking of an axle. The 
other cars apparently kept on the track and the 
train, drawn by a heavy locomotive, kept on its 
way, running at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 
A hundred yards this side of Grenville, a 
train of sixty coal cars, heavily laden, was stand- 
ing on a side-track, The derailed car struck the 
first of the coal cars, completely demolishing it, 
and the passenger cars, thrown from the track, 
struck against the coal cars and were all more 
or less injured. The sleepers were "plowed up, 
some of the trucks were broken and the coal 
from the freight cars was scattered in every 
direction. None of the passengers were killed, 
but more than twenty were injured, none of 
them, however, very seriously. 


.. The ice carnival at Montreal last week was 
all that the sports and cold weather could make 
it. The Governor-General and Lady Lansdowne 
arrived in Montreal on Monday, and the sports 
began that afternoon and continued through the 
week, Tobogganing was the great pleasure from 
daylight till after dark, the hills being open to 
all visitors. Then there was fast trotting on the 
River Boulevard in front of the city. One 
bight St. Helen’s Island was made to represent a 
fairy spot by means of Chinese lanterns hanging 
from the branches of the trees, while there was 
a display of fireworks and bonfires in all direc- 
tions. By these lights tobogganing was con- 
tinued from the island down to theriver. A 
snow-shoers’ torchlight procession from the 
island through the east end of the city was wit- 
nessed by thousands of red-faced enthusiastic 
spectators all along the route. A number of 
bands took part in the march, and the scene was 
thoroughly characteristic. The illumination of 
the ice palace every evening had, it is said, a re- 
markable effect in the presence of immense 
crowds, The fancy dress ball on Friday evening 
was the concluding social affair of the week. 


. It is said that James Gilbert Cunningham, 
now under arrest in London, for complicity in 
the late dynamite explosions, was known in St. 
Louis by the name of Michael J. Byrne, He 
came to America to escape punishment for the 
murder of an Irish landlord, in which he was 
implicated, so he claims. Before going to St. 
Louis, he lived in Chicago, where he went by 
the name of James Gilbert and James Cunning- 
ham. He had also spent some time in New York 
and Philadelphia. He lived for over a year in New 
York City, and received instruction in the making 
and selling of infernal machines from Rossa and 
the Russian professor, Mezzeroff. Cunningham 
was one of a select coterie of Lrishmen, who have 
their homes in the northwestern part of St. 
Louis, and there planned outrages against Great 
Britain. One of Cunningham’s plans was the 
destruction of all the public buildings in London 
by 100 trained dynamiteurs. 


..Mr. 8. 8. Conant, the well-known editor 
of Harper's Weekly, has mysteriously disap- 
peared. He left his editorial office on the even- 
ing of January 16th, since which time he has not 
been seen. The only authentic information re- 
ceived since the disappearance is in the shape of 
a note from Mr. Conant to Mr. Sinclair, bis as- 
sociate editor, in which he bids the editors fare- 
well, and says that they probably will not see 
him again. It is still hoped that Mr. Conant is 
suffering simply from temporary aberration, and 
that he will return soon to his editorial work. 


. Inthe Ohio House, last week, the joint res- 
olution of Mr. Roche requesting the Ohio dele- 
gation in Congress to favor and urge the pas- 
sage of Mr, Sumner’s Postal Telegraph Bill was 
reconsidered and passed by a vote of 63 to 7. 
Charges were freely made that the Western 
Union had approached members on the Republi- 
can side in order to secure the defeat of the mo- 
tion. An investigation was ordered. 


.-The cable railway in Philadelphia is now 
working satisfactorily. 
FOREIGN. 

...-England’s anxiety over the fate of General 
Stewart in the Sidan was relieved on Wednesday 
last by the news of victory. The official dis- 
patches indicate that the march of General Stew- 
art and his little army from Abu-Klea Wells to 
their present position has been no easy task. 
There was a constant succession of encounters 
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days after the fight at Abu-Klea,*the enemy ap, 

peared in force iu front of the advancing Brit- 

ish army, and a short, fierce battle was fought. 

This occurred at a point about three miles from 

the Nile. The British were compelled to sustain 

a heavy fire for some time. Early in this en- 

gagement General Stewart received a wound, 

and Sir Charles Wilson thereupon assumed com- 

mand. The British troops were arranged 

as usual in the form of a square, and 

steadily advancel to meet the wild on- 

set of the loudly cheering enemy, who 

were rushing down upon them, The charge was 
checked, and not an Arab came within thirty 
yards of the British square. The rebels did not 
long stand before the English fire, but were re- 
pulsed with heavy loss. Five emirs and 250 men 
were left dead upon the field, and large numbers 
were wounded, About the English losses few 
details have been received, It is known, how- 
ever, that Mr. Cameron, the special correspond- 
ent of The London Daily Standard, and Mr. 
Herbert, special correspondent of The Morn- 
ing Post, were killed. The place where this 
battle ocurred is a slight distance beyond the 
Shebacat Wells. On January 2ist, the Nile hav- 
ing been reached, a reconnaissance of Metemneh 
was made. This revealed the fact that Metem- 
neh was in a state of defense. Sir Charles Wil- 
son reports that he could have carried Metem- 
neh, but he thought it not worth risking the 
loss of the men which its capture might have in- 
volved. On the following day a reconnaissance 
was made down the river to Shendy with 
four steamers which had been sent 
from Khartim a month before to await the 
arrival of the British at Gdbat. Sir Charles 
Wilson started for Khartim on the 24th. Gen- 
eral Wolseley telegraphed from Korti on Thurs- 
day that he had received reports from the sur- 
geons at Gibat that General Stewart is doing 
well. No attempt has been made to extract the 
bullet. The bullet entered the thigh, and is now 
todged in the region of the groin. General 
Stewart has been promoted to the rank of Major- 
General. The following dispatch, with regard 
to the movements of General Earle, who is pro- 
ceeding toward Berber by way of the Nile, was 
sent by General Wolseley from Korti, on Feb- 
ruary lst: ‘‘General Earle has advanced his 
troops to within seven miles of Birti, but will be 
unable to concentrate them in readiness for an 
attack upon that place until February 3d, owing 
to difficulty experienced in navigating the river. 
The enemy holds a strong position in Birti.” 


...-The dynamite scare in Lonion has not 
subsided. Sir William V. Harcourt, the Home 
Secretary, received a letter one day last week, 
which alleged that an extensive dynamite plot 
was being hatched, and mentioned a number of 
buildings that the dynamiteurs intend to biow 
up. It also gave the names of several of the 
plotters, and the places at which they could be 
found, Extra guards were placed on duty at the 
Bank of England, in consequence of threats hav- 
ing been made to blow up the building. The 
police are making an investigation. The new 
Law Courts at Temple Bar are closely guarded, 
in consequence of a letter having been received 
by the authorities that an attempt would be 
made to blow up the buildings with dynamite. 
Precautions have been taken to guard all build- 
ings of sacred or historic interest in London, 
It is intimated that arrangements have been 
made for dynamite outrages at the British Muse- 
um and India Office. The arrests of suspected 
dynamiteurs have not resulted in very satisfac- 
tory developments. Several have been dis- 
charged. The evidence against Cunningham 
was deemed sufficient to warrant his committal 
for trial. Mr. Parnell is widely criticised be- 
cause he has not condemned the recent outrages 


...»The Governor-General of Canada, in his 
speech from the throne on the opening of the 
Dominion Parliament last week, referred toa 
bill which the Government will introduce, plac- 
ing all mutual and benefit life insurance associa- 
tions under Government inspection, and requir- 
ing all foreign associations of that character to 
deposit $50,000 with the Finance Minister for 
the protection of policyholders. The Franchise 


Bill, which was introduced last year, is again 
promised. The question of extradition is not 
referred to, as it is understood that the Minister 
of Justice is not prepared to announce what 
steps will be taken in that direction, 


...»News received at Hong Kong from Amoy 
shows that the French are carrying on an actual 
and vigorous naval warfare there. The occasion 
of this activity is not explained. The dispatches 


state that the French are busy destroying and 
sinking Chinese junks, and making prisoners of 
theerew. The latter are transported to Kelung 
and there placed in chains, 
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from the action of January 17th till the Nile was 
reached. On the morning of January 19th, two 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


Tue fight against the state connection of 
the Church of England has at last been 
carried into politics. The leaders of 
the Liberation Society have announced 
their purpose to force the question into the 
campaign for the new Parliament. For 
many years a vigorous oppusition has been 
muiotained against the union of Church 
and State, and it hus been sought by every 
form of argument to educate the nation in 
the sound doctrine of Free Churcuism. 
The reasons in favor of disestablishmeat 
are neither few nor weak. They would be 
cousidered as conc.usive against a proposal 
to unite Cuurch and State; but they bave 
so far fuiled to overcome the conservatism 
of public opinion, in which the Church, 
with its great past, is firmly rooted. Many 
earuest supporters cf the Established 
Church would doubtless admit that the 
weight of argument is against state control 
of religion; but (hey would shriik from so 
great a cuauge aud such a seyering cf od 
and endeared associaiions as disegtablish- 
ment involves, Against this sentiment, 
qud aguipst the undeniable fuct that the 
Caurea, in recent years, has done much to 
justify its claim tu be a National Church, 
the Liberation movement casnot make 
rapid progress, It grows steadily, and in 
the end it is sure to prevail; but, as a 


prominent Liberal leader admitted lagt 











week, thet end will probably not come in 
the present century. 

We are at a loss toknow what reasons 
decided the Liberationists to force disestab- 
lishment into politics at the present time. 
We'can easily understand how the exten- 
sion of the franchise to some two millions of 
citizens and the creation of new constituen- 
cies might be supposed to increase the 
chances of success; but in no other respect 
does the present seem to us an opportune 
time to ask for a favorable or even an 
encouraging verdict of the people. A few 
years ago, when the Ritualists complained 
so bitterly of being forced to defend their 
faith before secular tribunals, it would have 
been easy to start a Liberation Society in 
the Church itself; but there is a cessation 
of prosecutions, steps are being taken to 
provide ecclesiastical courts for ecclesiasti- 
cal cases, and there is at preseut no burning 
or divisive question. 

There is surely nothing in Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent letter on the Church whieh gives 
ground for the suspicion that he regards 
disestablishment as a ripe question. He 
does, it is true, intimate that the issue will 
be raised in the future; but he thinks that 
the Church mey make itself secure for 
years tocome by adopting a liberal and 
comprehensive policy and by grappling 
earnestly and jntelligently with the great 
social and educational problems. Of 
course, the parties in the Church may 
again fall out, and some of the blunders of 
the past decade may be repeated; but at 
present it is giving little occasion for pub- 
lic blame. 

The plan of the Liberationists since the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church has 
been to make the next Parliamentary con- 
test over the Church of Scotland. In the 
order of public sentiment the Scottish 
should come before the English Church. A 
very strong party has been working for the 
disestablishment of the Kirk in Scot- 
land, and Mr, Gladstone promised to make 
the question a government question when- 
ever the people of Scvtland should, in the 
Parliamentary elections, demand it. But 
even in Scotland disestablishment cannot 
be forced. The Dissenting Churches are 
not united on the subject. The Free 
Church contains a large party who are not 
willing to be counted against the principle 
of State connection, and the agitation must 
go on for years, perhaps, before public 
sentiment in Scotland can be said to be 
ready for disestablishment of the Kirk. 

It seems to us that the Liberationists have 
taken too large a hazard. They have an- 
nounced their campaign with a flourish of 
trumpets at atime when the attention of 
the people is preoccupied with the Egyp- 
tian, the African Colonial, the dynamite 
and other great questions, aod while they 
are in the most friendly mood toward the 
Established Church. The first meeting 
was not, it appears, an imposing demon- 
stration, at least unfriendly journals like 
the London Jimes make this point against 
it. It seems almost certain that the cam- 
paign will be a failure, and a failure under 
the circumstances will, it is tu be feared, 
greatly retard tne Liberation movement. 
We hope the result may be different, for we 
believe the Anglican Communion will be 
stronger when freed from state control; 
but we look for nothing but defeat trom 
the present campaign. 

at St 
THE WHITE AND THE BLACK 
RACE, 


Tue adoption of the last three amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States settles the question that the white 
and black races of this country will aud 
must live together, on a common do- 
main, under the same system of laws, and 
as one people, with equal civil and political 
privileges and burdens. Nothing in the 
future can well be more certain than the 
truth of this general proposition. These 
amendmenig will stand, and uo other result 
under them is reasonably possible, 

Tue colored people of the United States 
in 1880, as suown by the census of that 
year, numbered 6,580,793, as aguinst 4,886,- 
887 io 1870. This gives an increase of 
1,694,406 during the decade from 1870 to 
1880, wuica is at the rate of thirty-tive per 
cent. iu ten years, while the increase of the 
white popuiation during the same period 
was @ fraction less than twenty-nine per 








cent. Here is more than six per cent. dif- 
ference in the increase of the two races. 
The difference by natural increase is even 
larger than this, since the whites gained 
about nine per cent. of their increase by 
immigration, while the colored people 
gained nothing from this source. 

The overwhelming mass of the black race 
reside in the sixteen Southern States, espe- 
cially the more Southern of these states. 
There is no doubt that they will continue 
to reside there, and there increase in num- 
ber indefinitely in the future. They are 
not going to die out, or to emigrate in any 
considerable number to other countries, 
or to other parts of the United States. The 
South is naturally their home. They are 
suited to its climate, and will there live 
longer and increase faster than they would 
in more Northern latitudes. The fact that 
they are already there. and, as a race, have 
been there for generations, will, for the 
social reason, have a powerful tendency to 
keep them there. In themselves and tueir 
descendants, they are going to stay just 
where they are. 

The colored people in three of the South- 
ern States—namely, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana—now outnumber the 
whites, making 56.4 per cent. ot the whole 
population of these states, and increasing 
more rapidly than the whites. If, to these 
states, we add Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, muk‘ng 
cigbt states in all, we fiud that the blacks 
form 48.8 per cent., or nearly one-half of 
their population. Their increase in these 
states from 1870 to 1880 was 34 3 per cent., 
while that of the whites was but 27.5 per 
cent., or about seven per cent. less than 
that of the blacks. The constant tendency, 
at this rate of increase in these eight states, 
which, at the present, furnish the principal 
home of the black race at the South, is 
toward a numerical preponderance of this 
race over the whites. This preponderance 
will become more and more marked with 
the lapse of time, and by the simple force 
of numbers make the blacks a larger and 
more important factor in the economical 
and political system of these states. If we 
take the rate of increase of the two races 
from 1870 to 1880 as the basis of calculation, 
we see at once that the white population 
will, in less than fifty years, be the minority 
in the Southern States, and that the blacks 
will be the majority. The latter will 
eventually be the Southern people, in the 
sense of numerical predominance. They 
will not be aliens or slaves, but will 
be citizens of the United States and of the 
respective states in which they reside, hav- 
ing the same civil and political status as 
the white people. 

The whites at the South and the whole 
people of the United States will be wise in 
looking the coming facts in respect to the 
blacks fairly and fully in the face. They 
lie in the not distant future, and need noth- 
ing but time to make them present. The 
simple truth is that, under the law of in- 
crease, the colored race must at last rule in 
the South, being more numerous and hav- 
ing more votes to cast than the whi'e race; 
or that a minority of white peopie must, 
by fraud or violence, or by both, deny to 
the majority of black pcopie the right to 
rule. The latver of tiuese supposiiions 1s 
essentially incompatible witu the fuuda- 
mental ivea of a republican govcerument. 
Nor is it to be assumed that the colored 
people, having, under the Constiution, the 
same civil and poluical rights as the wuites, 
will permaneutly aud in quietude accept 
this position. Tuere is no just seuse in 
which they ought to accept it. They may 
submit to it temporarily under speciul cir- 
cunistauces; but he who supposes that this 
submissiou can be permanently and peace- 
fully continued, misreads human nature, as 
weil as human history. 

A white oligarchy established over a 
black majority is not to be the final solution 
of the Negro problem. Every Southern 
state iu which the blacks are the majority 
of the people, orin which wey sha.] become 
such, must, at last, accept tuis fact as the 
conclusive reason why the blacks should 
rule in that state. We have no objection 
to the rule when basedon such a fact. We 
would as cheerfully suvmit to a colored 
Governor, or a cu.ored Presideut, if fairly 
elected, as we would to a white Governor or 
a white President, under like circumstances, 





What we hope for the colored people at the 
South is that they will so rise in their moral 
character, in their intellectual capabilities, 
in their industrial thrift, and in their social 
status, that, as they increase in number, 
they will naturally and necessarily acquire 
power in proportion to their number, and 
secure for themselves whatever ascendency 
belongs to them by reason of numbers. 
They have already achieved wonders under 
a comparatively brief dispensation of free- 
dom, and greater wonders await them in 
the future. Their great want is education. 
Give them that, and the so-called Negro 
problem will, under natural laws, find its 
own solution. The white man will not op- 
press the black man, and the black man 
will not oppress the white man. The ma- 
jority, whether black or white, will rule; 
and both races will alike accept, assert. and 
maintain this just principle of popular gov- 
ernment. We would nut, if we could, muke 
for vither race a different future. 








A FUNERAL. 


Tuer is a strange world hid in the vast 
population of New York and other great 
cities—a sort of microcosm, of which the 
larger world only gets an _ occasional 
glimpse. This little world has a character 
peculiarly its own, and its habits, its speech 
and its way of life are known fully but to 
afew. Into it souls are born to breathe 
its air, to live its life, and at last to leave it. 
Isolate, leprous, loathsome as it is, men 
shun it and seek not to know it. Its air is 
vice, its life is sin, its creed is crime, and 
its work is to drag down to the depths of 
death. The lines of the Apostle are strik- 
ingly illustrated by it: ‘* When lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth torth sin; and sin 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 

This world has its princes an4 its favor- 
ites, and pays them its honors. A few 
years ago one of them, a prize-fighter and a 
murderer, besides his other titles to préemi- 
nence, was killed in a brawl in Chicago, 
and his body was brought to this city, and 
buried with pomp and _ circumstance, 
such a cortege of thieves, burglars, mur- 
derers, and prize-fighters having never 
been seen before in this country. Last 
week another eminent leader died and was 
buried, and it was sought by his nearest 
friends to make his funeral as notable in 
every way as that of Elliott. He had 
been a prize-fighter, a ward ‘‘heeler,” a 
“dive” keeper, was well known to the 
police, the courts and the jailers, and he 
dearly loved a brawl, Owney Geoghegan 
was therefore entitled to a ‘‘splendid fu- 
nera).” The reporter has given us a graphic 
description of the scenes and the ceremo- 
nies. 

The body lay in state in a beautifu 
casket, and throngs came in tosee it. “A 
tall floral column stood at the foot of the 
coffiu,” surmounted by *‘a dove in white 
immortelles,” and a ‘ pillow of white roses 
bore the word * Rest.’” Prize-fighters and 
‘*roughs” gathered to honor the memory 
of the dead, and talked proudly of his fights 
ani o.her deeds of fame. There was to be 
a row, it was whispered, at the tuveral, and 
many expressed keen regret that Geoguegan 
should not have had this iuformaticn to 
console his lust hours. The expected 10w 
occurred in the procession. All the way 
tu the cemeteiy in Brooklyn the pugilist 
driver of the carriage in which the 
** widow” rode, fought for the place next 
the hearse; and anid oa'hs and blows aud 
the wild cries of the attending rabble this 
strange procession moved on to the place 
of burial. The reporter thus graphically 
describes the mo:ley crowd: 

“The funeral procesrion was announced to 
start at two o’ciock, and at that hour Pike Street 
was crowded from East Broadway to the river, 
with as villuinous a throng of men and women 
as cuuid be goiten together anywhere in the city. 
The lowest class, of bo.h sexes, thac the Bowery 
dives and the dance-houses of the slums could 
produ :e, were thronged about the carriages, guys 
ing the drivers and exchanging obscene joke 
and vulgar stori«s, A biack hearse, with stately 
white plumes, and six sable horses in solemn 
black trappinzs, stood before the door, and there 
Was an unc asing struggle f r posisious where a 
view cuuid ¢ obtained uf the coffin when it wag 
brought down the stairs, The windows of the 
opposite houses were filied wi h interesied facer, 
and the sturekeepers near tLe river were obliged 
to close their places of business. Hundreds of 
shrill-voiced, slatternly women were in thig 
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throng, and the men and boys all wore battered 
hats, tattered clothing, and dilapidated shoes.” 

The pall-bearers were noted prize-fighters, 
and prize-fighters and ‘‘ toughs” rode in the 
procession next to the relatives. Arrived 
at the cemetery, the corpse was taken into 
the chapel, and the impressive services of 
the Roman Catholic Church were said over 
it, and the grave was filled in amid the jeer- 
ing of the mob and the sobs of the mourn- 
ers. A sister broke cut into wild lamenta.- 
tions: 

“Oh! Owney, Owney, whv did you die? Oh! 
my dear, cear brother that lived the respectable 
life he did; and to be made a show of at his 
grave! Oh! Owney, Owney, it’s gone to meet 
father and mother ye are in Heaven! Oh! my 
dear, dear respectable brother! Oh! Owney, 
Owney, and ye’ll never speak to us again |” 

But the crowd lauzhed in derision. 

Such was the burial of a man whose 
whole life was given to the degrading of his 
race. Such is the life of the crew of villains 
who gathered to pay him the last honors. 
And such as they are their children are 
learning to be. They live in the very jaws 
of Hell. Is there no power to pluck them 
forth? 

Men of the State, men of the Church, have 
you no answer? 


> 


THE CHURCH AND THE DRONES, 


Apropos of some remarks upon the con- 
tents of a letter from a sorely tried and 
perplexed pastor, some two weeks since, 
the question arises in our minds as to what 
to think, say or do about the countless 
number of drones who infest every church- 
hive in the land. Any one whos at all 
familiar with the composition of our 
Churches, will agree that the number of 
members who contribute nothing, or next 
to nothing to the spiritual power or work 
of the Church, are largely in excess of those 
who do. We do not now speak of those 
‘* hidden ones” whose spiritual life or activ- 
ities are not open to the common obser- 
vation; who are laying up stores of scrip- 
tural instruction in the minds and hearts of 
their children at home; who, cumbered 
with much domestic serving, and burdened 
with many cares, are living out their lives 
unto God amid the routine drudgery of 
every-day life, holding communion with 
God, iu the midst of it all, being nourished 
and ministering nourishment all unseen to 
others. But we speak of those who are well- 
known as members of the Church; who, 
while they are more or /ess present on the 
Sabbath days, feeding (if they do feed) on 
the bread that is broken to the whule con- 
gregation, turn nothing of the life or 
strength which they have received (if they 
have received any) to any advantage to the 
Church or to any human being apart from 
themselves. So far as service is concerned 
they are drones, pure and simple. Like 
their prototypes of the hive, they gather 
no honey, they build ao cells, they take no 
part in the service, support or protection of 
the community. They fly abroad with 
much more noise than the working bee, 
and come back again only to eat that which 
others have gathered, and live amid the 
comforts and safety which others have pro- 
vided and bu.lded. How the Church is 
maintained or its work done these Chris- 
tian drones seem to know nuthing and 
to care less. They are mere feeders. We 
do not mean by this tuat they feed any- 
body, but only that they are on hand to be 
fed. To them religion is a mere insurance 
against the contingencies of another world, 
on wiich there are no premiums to be 
paid. They proceed on the assumption | hat 
they have a paid-up policy. Or rather that, 
in considerativn, or in virtue at least, ot 
their union with the Church they have 
been put in possession of a clear title to 
Heaven whevever i: may be necessary for 
them to depart out of this world. 

It is a matter of much ivgenious specula- 
tion among scientific men as to what use 
there can possibly be for the drone-bee that 
is in such vast numbers in the swarm, 
Tue working bee, about the first of June 
every year, gives a practical answer. For, 
about that time the whole force of working 
bees in the hive are seized with a common 
impulse, and begiu a merciless war of ex- 
termination upon them, cuasing them al! 
to the bottom of the hive and killing every 
ove of them, sometimes tearing them limb 
from limb, and sweeping them out of the 











hive. Whether some such measures (meta- 
phorically speaking) should be taken with 
the human drone in the Church hive, is a 
matter of question, but, at the same time, 
one worthy of serious consideration, That 
they are a burden and a clog upon the 
Church there can be no doubt; that they 
are a reproach and a false testimony to re- 
ligion is equaily true. That there is any 
inscrutable reason for them in the divine 
purpose does not seem to appear. We can 
discover some purpose and wisdom in the 
chaff that surrounds the wheat, but even 
that in time is separated and burned up, 
after being blown away Lefore the fan. 
These drones appear to be mere parasites 
at best, ministering to nobody's good, not 
even to their own, but only living upon the 
life and provisions of others. They are a 
prey upon the life of the Church, 

Paw, writing to the Church at Thessa- 
lonica, says: ** We command you, that if 
any would not work, neither should he 
eat.” I suppose there were some idlers there 
who sought to be fed and supported, tem- 
porarily, out of the funds of the Church. 
But the apostle, divinely inspired, wisely 
forbade that such should eat. We do 
not see why this rule should not be ap- 
plied spiritually. If any man or woman 
takes no part in the spiritual work of the 
Church, if they are mere names to live, but 
are dead, so far at leust as any sign of 
spiritual activily is concerned, is there any 
reason why they should be kept as cum- 
berers on the Church roll? When the Mas- 
ter of the vineyard sought fruit on his fig 
tree, which he had planted in his vineyard, 
and found no fruit thereon, after a reuson- 
able time, in which more nurture was 
given, but to no purpose, he cut it down. 
Why should these cumberers be allowed 
in the Church vineyard? Does the mere 
fact that they have made a profession of 
religion give them the right to remain in 
the Church as fruitless trees? Nay, isit nota 
wrong to them that they are allowed, year 
by year, to go on in tue delusion that they 
are Christians, when there is no sign that 
they are anything more or less than dead 
professors? Ifthey are fruitless for the 
want of more care, or training, or attention, 
then, by all means, give it to them; but 
if, after a few years, there is no change 
or promise of fruit, then, by all means, 
let them be removed. We believe this 
to be in accordance with the teaching 
of God’s Word. Moreover, we _ believe 
that the presence of so many drones 
and dead professors in the Church may, in 
some measure, account for the spiritual 
weakness of the Churches... Let prayer be 
made for them, Jet personal labor be be- 
stowed upon them, let long-suffering 
patience be ha‘! with them; but if all these 
fail, let them be cast out, that they may go 
to their own place. 





ANTI-DYNAMITE LEGISLATION. 


Tne work of the dynamiteurs in London 
led Senator Edmunds promptly to intro- 
duce a bill on this subject into the Senate 
of the United Stites, which, as he said, 
was in an impertect form, and would, 
therefore, need modification and improve- 
ment. This bill is now in the hands of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate; and 
the probability is that some action will be 
taken by Congress with regard to ii before 
its adjournment. Two bills, having in view 
the same general cnd have been introduced 
into the legislature of this state—oue by 
Senator Gilbert, and the other by Assem- 
blyman Barnum, of this city. A similar 
bill has been introduced into the legislaiure 
of Connecticut; and we anticipsie that 
other bills will follow in the kgislatures of 
other states. 

We are glad to observe these concurrent 
movements in Couogress and in state legis- 
latures. The matter invoived concerns 
alike the General Government and the state 
governments. It does not belong exclu- 
sively to either, and hence both may joint- 
ly participate in doing al) that can wisely 
be done by legislation to put an end to this 
dynamiie enormity, whether in this or 
other countries. So fur as Congress cau 
legisiate at allon the subject, the legisla- 
tion would apply to the whole country; 
ard there can be no doubt that its power 
to regulate commerce, to impose taxes, and 
to provide for punishing offenses against 
the law of nations is broad enough to em- 








brace a series of statutes against this 
horrible crime of modern times. The 
President may make treaties in regard to it 
with other nations; and, should he do so 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
then Congress would be abundantly com- 
petent to legislate for the execution of 
these treaties. The General Government 
is not without power on this subject, and 
that power it should exercise tu the fullest 
extent. 

So, also, the state governments, each 
¢perating within its own jurisdiction, may 
and should do the same thing. The manu- 
facture and sale of the various forms of 
dynamite should be so regulated by law 
that state authority will do the utmost that 
law can do to prevent the criminal use of 
this terrible instrument of destruction. 
The Giibert bill, introduced into the Senate 
of this state, makes the manufacture or 
sale of the explosive, with a criminal in- 
tent, a felony severely punishable. The 
second section of the bill makes all persons 
who are in any way accessory to such 
manufacture or sale, with knowledge of the 
intended use, equally guilty with those who 
are principals. The third section makes 
those who contribute or solicit money or 
other property for this purpose participa- 
tors as principals in the crime of unlawful 
mapufacture or sale. The fourth section 
requires a legal permit, duly issued, before 
any person can lawfully engage in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing, seliing, or trans- 
porting dynamite. The last section requires 
a regular and separate record to be kept of 
the details of the business, as to manufac- 
ture and sale, by all persons who, having 
obtained the requisite permit, are engaged 
therein. 

Such, in brief, is an outline of Senator 
Gilbert’s bill; and the same general fea- 
tures characterize the bill of Assemblyman 
Barnum. The manufacture and sale of 
dynamite for proper purposes is a legitimate 
business that is useful to the community; 
and it is not the object of either bill to pro- 
hibit this business, or so to emburrass it as 
to interfere with its lawful pursuit. The 
design is so to regulate the business that it 
shall not become a facility to the savage 
and lawless fraternity of dynamiteurs; and, 
considered with reference to this end, there 
is no doubt that the time has come for leg- 
islation of this character. It is true that 
the criminal use of dynamite bas not as yet 
appeared in this country to any considera- 
ble extent. It has, however, appeared in 
Europe, and we have plenty of men among 
us who are dynamiteurs in theory, and are 
ready to become such in practice. A good 
way to keep the practice out of this coutty, 
and to aid the civilization of the worid in 
stopping it everywhere, is to coufront it 
with the resiraint and severe penalties of 
law. We do not think that the legislation 
would be useless, or that it is uncailed for 
by the existing state of facts. On the con- 
trary, we believe that ant.-dynamite legis- 
laiion by the General Government, and by 
all the states, is now demanded by the in- 
terests of society. Universal society should 
wage a persistent war on these demons in 
human form. 





—_- 


THE REVISED GERMAN BIBLE. 


Tue interest of the religious world in 
Germany now centers in the so-called 
Probe-Bib:l, or specimen Bible, offered by 
tue Halle Bib'e Revision Committee, as a 
restored and corrected Lutheran transla- 
tious, to the Churches of the Fatherland for 
critici-m and correction, with a view to iis 
final adoption throughout tue Protestant 
Churches of the land. The thought and 
work of the German revisiou have been a 
growth, which developed and 1ook tangi- 
ble shape only in 4 much longer period 
than it took for the English revision. St is 
a well-known fact that, during his life, 
Luther made changes and corrections in 
each new edition of the Bible translation 
he published. His last edition, that of 1545, 
was by everybody acknowledged to con- 
tain some errors, aud among these was the 
omission of twelve whole verses. The is- 
sue in 1546. one year after his death, con- 
tained a number of changes from that of a 
year earlier. : 

For nearly two centuries Luther's trans- 
lation was published only by private individ- 
uals, whu could and did introduce a num- 
ber of changes and deviations from the last 








editjon of the translations. The result was 
that, gradually, the Christians of Germany 
became convinced that a return to the 
authentic shape of Luther’s own transla- 
tion should be made. The first movement 
in this direction was made by the Canstvin 
Bible Institute, founded in 1712 in Halle by 


-Freikerr Hildebrand von Canstein. This 


institute in many, but not in all, places 
restored the original Luther text, and was 
followed in the good work by the various 
Bible societies, principally that of Saxony. 
Finally, in the year 1857, the German Bible 
Societies decided to go to work in a system- 
atic manner toward the attainment of this 
object. The Canstein Institute took the 
lead, and the German ecclesiastical authori. 
ties co-operated and aided in the work. 


A twofold object was proposed; first, to 
put the orthographical and grammatical 
features of the translation into modern 
shape; aod, secondly, which was the main 
thing, to restore a harmonious Luther text. 
The first of these tasks was entrusted to 
the capable hands of Dr. Frommann, of 
Ntrnberg, the greatest authority on the 
language in Luther’s day. For the second 
object two committees of theologians were 
appointed, one for the New Testament, 
which did its work in 1865 and 1866, and 
one for the Old Testament, which worked 
from 1871 to 1882. The leading scholars ot 
Germany constituted these committees. 
While engaged iu the work the difficulty of 
securing the best Luther text was naturally 
great, as undeniably none of Luther's edi 
tions was without fault, and as the re 
searches of biblical scholars since his day 
had added much to the thorough under- 
standing and translation of the original 
Hebrew and Greek. Hence, it had to be 
decided to make a new translation of those 
passages where the Reformer was marifestly 
at fault. This was done, but on the prin 
ciple of changing just as little as possible 
in the version so dear to every German 
Christian. The result of years of scholarly 
toil is now hefore the Christian world of 
the German Empire. It is published by 
the famous Orphans’ Home Press in Halle, 
under the title, ‘‘Die Bibel oder die gante 
Heilige Schrift des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments nach déer Deutschen Ueberseteung Dr. 
Martin Luthers. Hrster Abdruck der im 
Auftrage der Deutschen Hvangelischen Kir- 
chenkonferenz Revidirte Bibel. (Sogenannte 
Probe-Bibel. ) 

Tuis book is in the hands of the Churches 
for criticisms, which were to be sent in by 
the Fall of 1885; but the time has just been 
lengthened by the Prussian authorities one 
year. Then the revision will receive its 
fiual shape, and will further on be pub- 
lished by all the Bible Societies of the land. 
In order to fucilitute the examination of the 
work, the revisers bave printed in ** fat” or 
spaced letters—7.e., German italics—all those 
passages where Luther’s original version 
differs from the modern editions, and also 
where the committees have made an en- 
tirely new rendering. The former class of 
passages are distinguished from the latter 
by having small byphens in front and be- 
hind them, 

The new version is now under the critical 
microscope, avd many wise and unwise 
things ure being said about it. In general 
its reception seems to be much more hearty 
aid ge. uine than was thai accorded to the 
Euglish Revision. Tne principal opposi- 
uuon to its introduc ion comes from the 
separatisiic communions and the ultra con- 
servatives. Ata pastoral conference in 
Saxony, amember deciared that ‘five thous- 
aud changes had been made, aud of these 
the Lulf were unnecessary, and about six 
huudred were false.” A rather remarkable 
objection is urged by «a Saxon paper, 
pamely that the new version of Job. xvi, 26, 
will come into conflict with tue Libri Sym- 
bolict of the Lutheran Church, as the 
Formula of Coucord cites this passage as 
proof uf the resurrection of the dead and 
the new translation would make the citation 
ivapposive. A pastor trom Bavaria writes 
to tue Allgm. Kircheneeitung that the 
adoption uf the new version ** would raise 
such a storm as our Evangelical Church 
has never before wiinerseu” ; and those who 
assume this attitude tuwaid the revision 
are already speaking of starting new socie- 
ties for the purpose of pubiishing the trans- 
lation as nuw used in the Churebes. There 
can be no question whatever that the new 
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version will take the place of the old in 
church and school, as the various church 
authorities have the matter in hand. The 
voices raised against it seem to be few and 
far between. The leading scholars of the 
country apparently all favor the revision, 
aod doubtless the opposition will soon give 
way altogether. ; 


Edlitoriat Aotes, 


We publish this week for the leading con. 
tribution on our first page Dr. Ward's 
editorial correspondence on ‘“ American In- 
fluence in Turkey.” We have already printed 
considerable etriking evidence on this topic, 
but nothing which goes as far as this of 
Dr. Ward's, either in showing the breadth 
of this influence or in tracing it directly 
to the American missions. In his wagon ride 
through Bulgaria and Rumelia he waa met 
everywhere along the route by graduates 
of Robert College, whom he found in 
the highest public positions, full of en- 
thusiasm for their Alma Mater, and strong 
in their testimony that, but for Robert College, 
when the Turks went out the offices of state 
would have fallen into the hands of Russians. 
In Asia Minor Dr. Ward's report isas gratifying 
to us as it appears to have been surprising to him- 
self. We commend to our readers his bold opinion 
that the time has come for work among the Turks. 
His remarkable testimony as to the popular 
feeling toward this country, and the popular 
conviction that ‘America is the land of all good 
things to this people,” and the growing desire to 
emigrate to America, is directly in a line with 
much that comes to us from other sources, 
How to make all this tell for the good of the 
people, and for the evangelization of the country, 
is the great thing, and on this point Dr. Ward's 
suggestions are highly important. The danger 
which he felt in the air threatening the mission 
institutions has already burst upon them, Official 
orders have been received at Harpit to close the 
doors of the colleges, within three months, and a 
fine of $220 is demanded for using the press 
years ago. This falls on the college at a time of 
great and growing prosperity. In all depart- 
ments it now has 301 students, of whom 127 are 
girls and young ladiex, and 7 thevlogical students. 
Manifestly, the influence of the United States 
Government is not felt at Constantinople as it 
was in the days of Mr. Marsh. The fault is not 
with our minister, General Wallace, who has 
done what he could, but with the Administration 
at Washington, which has apparently been more 
busy with the elaboration of impossible treaties 
than with the support of the honor and dignity 
of the American name. Some means should be 
devised, and that soon, to arouse the Government 
to the importance of making itself felt at Con- 
stantinople in behalf of our missions and the 
institutions founded by them under the guaran- 
ty of Turkish law. 








We gave last week the text of a bill be- 
fore the Senate at Albany to establish Roman 
Catholic services in the House of Refuge and 
other public institutions. But the Roman Cath- 
olic leaders, believing that the present legisla- 
ture is more favorable to their project than any 
of its predecessors, have had another and far 
more objectionable bill substituted for the one 
we printed last week. This new bill contains 
the following provisions ; 

“Seo. 8. It shall be lawful for any clergyman 
designated by the principal or other proper authority 
of the denomination to which he may belong, in the 
elty or county in which any of the institutions men- 
tioned in this act may be situated, to visit such in. 
stitutions for the purpose of holding religious ser- 
vices according to the rules of such denomination, 
and of ministering to the spiritual wants of such 
iumates thereof as may belong or may have be- 
longed, prior to their reception therein, to such de- 
nominations. . It shall be the duty of the 
managers, Officers and agents of al] such institutions 
to provide and allow the use of a proper room for 
holding such religious exercises, and afford all 
proper facilities for such purposes.” 

According to these provisions, not only must 
sectarian services be allowed in the public reform- 
atories where now are taught only those doc- 
trines common to all Christians, but, if the man- 
agers thought it desirable to have a Roman 
Catholic chaplain, they could not select him them- 
selves, but must open their doors and provide 
“the use of a proper room” for “ any clergy- 
manu” whom Cardinal McCloskey or “‘ other prop- 
er authority” might designate. The bill is absurd 
as well as sectarian, but, nevertheless, there is 
great danger that it will be made a law. The 
only hope is that the courage of the legislators 
may be strengthened by finding out that for 
every vote gained by base cringing before Roman 
Catholic threats they will loss five votes of un- 
sectarian citizens. It is to be hoped that pro- 
tests against the passage of the bill will be im- 
mediately forwarded by constituents to each 
enator and assemblyman, that this measure, so 
repugnant to the good sense of the people of the 
state, may not become a law through the polit- 
ical cowardice of their representatives at Albany. 





Tue opposition to the selection of Old Testa- 
ment sections for Sunday-school study must be 
the result of misconception. We hear it objected 
that the old covenant is a covenant of 
legal obedience, and that the righteousness it 
demands is one of the law, and that it 
is a piece of doubtful wisdom to make it 
the foundation of Christian instruction, in 
which the principle of pardon and reconciliation 
through the atoning work of Christ is the 
pivot around which all doctrines circle. 
No view could do greater injustice to the spirit 
and genius of the Old Testament covenant. But 
a moment’s reflection of what St. Paul teaches, 
especially in the biblical, i.¢., Old Testament 
argumentation, in the Epistles to the Romans 
and to the Ephesians, must tell us that the cove- 
nant under which Abraham, David, and the 
children of Israel lived, was not a covenant of 
legal righteousness, but one of mercy and 
grace and faith, just as is that of the New Tes- 
tament; and that the law, far from being 
the principle of the old covenant, was, accurd- 
ing to Paul’s exegesis, only the means to make 
the real principles of this covenant more effec- 
tive within the local and national limits of the 
theocracy in Israel; the law is only ‘a school- 
master unto Christ.” (Gal. iii, 24.) The Old 
Testament saints lived under a covenant of 
grace and faith, just as do the believers under 
the new dispensation. Between the two testa- 
ments there is a difference only of degree, and 
not of kind. No louder testimony to the truth 
of this view can be found than the Old Testa- 
ment literature itself. The prophets and psalm- 
ists who, certainly, are the best indicators of 
the correct spiritual life under the covenant, 
proclaim righteousness through the trust of the 
people in Jehovah and his guidance. So deeply 
are the psalms imbued with this consciousness, 
that latter hymnology, inspired or not inspired, 
has produced no deeper and more sublime ex- 
pressions of faith in God’s grace. The funda- 
mental ideas of the Christian dispensation are 
already found, certainly yet undeveloped and 
embryonic, but actually existing in the litera- 
ture and life of the old covenant, The gradu- 
al unfolding and historical development of these 
ideas, as portrayed in the two Testaments, should 
certainly form the basis of Christian study in the 
pulpit, at home, andin Sunday-school. The Old 
Testament is not barren soil; but, correctly un- 
derstood, is remarkably rich and productive. 





Mucu interest was felt as to whom Mr. Glad- 
stone would appoint to the office of Bishop of 
London, the most important position in the 
English episcopate, and one in some respects in 
advance of that of Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He has bestowed the appointment on the Bishop 
of Exeter, Dr. Temple, formerly Master of 
Rugby, and among the foremost of the Broad 
Church theologians, He was one of the authors 
of the famous volume of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
and, when appointed to the episcopate, his con- 
firmation was opposed by the conservative party. 
The see of Exeter has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. E. Bickersteth, Dean of Lichfield, 
one of the New Testament revisers, and brother 
of Robert Bickersteth, Bishop of Ripon. A cousin 
of these, Edward Henry Bickersteth, author of 
‘Yesterday, To-day, and Forever,” has just 
been appointed Dean of Gloucester. The father 
of the latter, Dr. Edward Bickersteth, who died 
in 1850, was a well-known clergyman, and one 
of the founders of the Evangelical Alliance. 
The story has gone the rounds of the papers that 
one of the Bickersteths received an appointment 
as bishop through bis being mistaken for another 
of the family. 





Wes sincerely desire the re-election to the 
United States Senate of General John A. Logan, 
of Iilimois. He has been a very useful and true 
man, has done good service to his country as a 
soldier, and is greatly respected in Congress. 
He has the entire confidence of the Republican 
Party and of the people generally, both in and 
out of the state he now so ably represents, 
and he doubtless will have, as he deserves to 
have, the solid vote of all the Republicans of the 
Legislature of [Illinois to secure his return to 
the Senate. Thousands who could not support 
him on the Blaine ticket in the late Presidential 
election will greatly rejoice, as we will, to have 
him remain in his present high and useful posi- 
tion, 





Very little progress has been made in tracing 
the perpetrators of the dynamite outrages iu 
London. The man Cunningham, who was 
arrested on suspicion, is sullen and reticent, and 
little that is positive has been proved or even 
alleged against him. The clews are so few in 
such cases that the keenest detectives would be 
baffled, and it is doubtful if Scotland Yard has 
the best detective force in the world. Meantime, 
threats of other outrages have added to the 
terror of London, and police precautions have 
been doubled. The public buildings are under 
guard, and suspicious characters are closely 
watched. But as a measure of safety against 
the sly dynamite villians, police protection must 
prove almost absolutely futile. It simply in- 
creases the chances of detection; but an enter- 
prising dynamiteur can evade the most watch- 
ful scrutiny, and commit his hellish work. Eng- 





land has proposed no special legislation to meet 
this new danger. The Government seems to be 
at a loss to know whatto do. Fewsubjects pre- 
sent greater difficulties to the legislator. 
Russia, with all the resources of a purely 
despotic government, cannot successfully deal 
with it, and yet there is no measure of power 
which the Russian police may not exercise. 





One of the most effective means of dealing 
with this new and terrible species of crime is 
undoubtedly public opinion. The men who are 
posing as Irish patriots, and who believe or af- 
fect to believe that they are doing Ireland service 
in blowing up public buildings in London and 
sacrificing innocent, defenseless lives, would not 
as individuals engage in such a terrible business 
unless they felt that they had strong support be- 
hind them and would win applause. The funds 
which they use in their work are gathered openly 
for such purposes, and those who contribute 
toward them express by that act the strongest 
approval they can give of the dynamite 
mode of warfare. If this flow of money 
into the hands of the muserable crew who 
are attempting to liberate Ireland by 
inhuman methods were stopped, the outrages 
would soon cease. But it is not only the igno- 
rant servant girls and day-laborers who give, 
with their dollars, moral support to the dynami- 
teurs. The intelligent, respectable, and influen- 
tiai classes, who refuse to say a word in de- 
nunciation of the horrible outrages in London, 
afford strong encouragement to the miscreants 
to go on with their nefarious work. Men like 
Congressman Finnerty and Collins, who point 
to the wrongs of Ireland, and intimate that Eng- 
land is only receiving a small measure of what 
she bas meted out to Ireland, are, in effect, ex- 
pressing approval of the dynamite method of 
warfare. One of the most intelligent of the 
Roman Catholic journals in this country, the 
Boston Pilot, is open to this serious charge. 
The Boston Advertiser had said with great force : 

‘ The Irishman who does not condemn them, or 
who, while he condemns, palliates them and pro- 
fesses that his sympathy with [reland’s woes pre- 
vents him from taking any active interest to have 
the criminals detected and punished, does more 
than all England can do to wean American sympa- 
thizers from Ireland’s cause.” 

In reply to this just observation the Pilot says: 

“There is not a snadow of reason why any Irish- 

man, however much opposed to the dynamiteurs 
and their policy, should take an ‘ active interest’ in 
hunting them dowa, If they love Irejand not wisely, 
if even their mistaken zeal is hurtful to Ireland, is 
that a reason why those who love their country 
more wisely should act as detectives or informers 
for the common enemy? England and not Ireland 
has made those men dynamiteurs. To England and 
not to Ireland belongs the duty of putting them 
down.” 
The Pilot makes a very great mistake. It is the 
duty of Irishmen to prevent their cause and 
their name from being disgraced by these dyna- 
mite fiends, and in no other way could they 
prove the justice of their cause and the strength 
of their character so effectually as by denouncing 
these outrages and declaring that those who 
perpetrate them are not to be accounted as 
representatives of Ireland, but as enemies of 
their own race, as well as of civilization. 





In spite of all the difficulties of the desert and 
the obstinate opposition of the Mahdi’s follow- 
ers, the British troops have reached Gibat, a 
point on the Nile from which the advance to 
Khartiim, it is supposed, can be made easily and 
with safety. In fact, four steamers, which had 
been sent by General Gordon from Khartim, 
were awaiting the British at Gibat; and Sir 
Charles Wilson is reported to have started on the 
last stage of a long Winter’s journey, by the 
water route from Gibat to Khartim. It seems 
quite certain, therefore, that navigation 1s prac- 
tically unobstructed on this portion of the river. 
Metemneh, however, which is close by Gibat, 
and much the more important position of 
the two, remains in the possession of the 
rebels. Their forces, it is said, are to be 
concentrated there, and are even now ready 
to make a desperate resistance in case 
ot attack. The British, however, having posses- 
sion of the river, can open ‘fire from Gordon’s 
gunboats at the same time that the fortifications 
are stormed by land. England, therefore, has 
no cause for great anxiety so far as Metemneh 
is concerned. The rebels, also, have strong for- 
tifications at different points on the long river 
bend between Korti, where Lord Wolseley still 
remains, andMetemneh. Some of these are of 
the utmost importance ifthe policy of England 
is still not only to relieve General Gordon, but 
also to secure the evacuation of, the Sidan. 
Berber commands the desert route to Shakin and 
the water route to Abii Hammed and Abi Ham- 
med commands the desert route to Korosko ; and, 
as one of these two desert routes will be taken in 
case of evacuation, it is of the utmost importance 
to obtain possession of Berber, in any event, and 
Abi Hammed, if possible. Lord Wolseley, recog- 
nizing this, ordered General Earle to proceed to 
Metemneh (or Khartim) from Korti by way of 
the bend in the Nile. General Earle has expe- 
rienced some delay in the river journey, owing 
to numerous cataracts and the difficulties of 





navigation, but, at last accounts, he had neared 
Abi Hammed, where it was expected that he 
would meet with opposition. If he gets posses- 
sion of this point, Berber will be the only 
other one to offer much resistance. From Ber- 
ber to Khartiim, it is plain sailing. But there 
is a question that is already agitating the com- 
manders of the relief expedition, and that is 
whether Gordon will consent to be relieved! 
He has sent word that he could hold out for 
years. It is feared that he may choose to do 
80. For ourselves, we would be heartily glad 
if Gordon would remain in Khartim as Gov- 
ernor of the Sidan. We have never favored 
the policy of evacuation. After all that has 
been done for the civilization of the Sidan 
by Sir Samuel Baker, by Gordon, and by the 
English influence, it would be a shame, almost 
a crime, to leave the land to its old influences 
of anarchy, slavery, and barbarism. The only 
hope of that equatorial world lies in England. 
We hope that she will see, and not shirk her 
duty. 


Tur Conterence Committee of the two Houses 
of Congress seem to be in a hopeless deadlock in 
regard to the bills for regulating the count of 
the electoral votes. The House branch of the 
Committee insists upon the bill prepared by 
Congressman Eaton ; and the Senate branch in- 
sists upon the bill prepared by Senator Hoar, 
which has already been passed by the Senate by 
a nearly unanimous vote. The vital point of 
the conflict is in the sections that relate to dis- 
puted returns. The Hoar bill provides that, 
where there are different returns from a state, 
those returns shall be accepted which the two 
Houses of Congress, voting separately thereon, 
shall declare to be the true and lawful returns. 
The Eaton bill provides that when the two 
Houses meet to count the votes, they shall be 
resolved into a joint convention of all the mem- 
bers of both Houses, and that all questions, in- 
cluding those that relate to disputed returns, 
shall be determined by a majority vote in this 
convention. ‘This, while a theory that has never 
been acted upon in counting these votes, would, 
owing to its large number of members, as com- 
pared with the Senate, practically give the whole 
power to the House of Representatives. There 
is no prospect that the Senate will consent to 
the adoption of this view, and it should not do 
so. It is not in accordance with previous prac- 
tice, nor with the natural meaning of the Consti- 
tution. The votes are to be eounted “in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives,”’ which clearly means the two bodies, as 
such, and not a joint convention of their mem- 
bers.” 





A CORRESPONDENT in Tennessee refers to a 
recent statement in THE INDEPENDENT, to the 
effect that Mormon polygamy has found its way 
into the Territory of Dakota, and that there 
should be a provision forever prohibiting it be- 
fore admitting Dakota into the Union as a state, 
and then proceeds to say : 


Now, would it not be better to secure an amend- 


* ment to the Constitution of the United States, pro- 


hibiting polygamy therein, the same as in the case 
of slavery? The moreI think on this subject the 
stronger is my conviction that such an amendment 
is needed, and that this will be the most effectual 
metho for counteracting this great evil as it exists 
in the territories. I throw out these hints, hoping 
that THE [NDEPENDENT will express its views in 
regard to them. e 
Such an amendment to the Constitution as our 
correspondent proposes, with power given to 
Congress to carry it into effect by appropriate 
legislation, would undoubtedly be a strong 
guaranty against the possibility of the sanction 
and legalization of polygamy by any state govern- 
ment. But it would not add anything to the 
existing powers of the General Government in 
respect to polygamy in the territories of the 
United States, where the evil exists, espe cially 
in Utah. These powers are now abundantly 
adequate to the suppression of this monstrous 
abomination; and the difficulty has been to 
secure their efficient exercise. Congress has 
tampered with the subject; and what is now 
wanted is an earnest public sentiment that will 
compel Congress to act. We have very strong 
doubts whether the requisite majority of the 
states would consent to hand over this question 
in the states to the General Government. The 
states would be most likely to regard the ques- 
tion as more properly falling within the domain 
of their legislative power ; and we are of opinion 
that this is a correct view. Such an amendment 
as our correspondent proposes would, in the 
present state of the public mind, stand but a 
slim chance of success. 





A BILL in regard to divorce has been intro- 
duced into the Legislature of Rhode Island, 
which, being brief, we here reproduce as fol- 
lows : 


“SECTION 1. The Supreme Court shall have no 
cognizance of, or jurisdiction over any petition for 
divorce, alimony, separate maintenance, or the cus- 
tody, education, and support of the children of per- 
sons divorced, or petitioning for a divorce, unless 
the petitioner shall, at the time of preferring such 
petition, be a domiciled inhabitant, and have re- 
sided therein continuously for the period of three 
years next before the preferring of such petition. 
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“Sec. 2. No divorces sal] hereafter be granted 
for extreme cruelty, willful desertion, continued 
drunkenness, for neglect, or refusal on the part of 
the husband, being of sufficient ability to provide 
necessaries for the subsistence of his wife, and for 
other gross misbehavior, or wickedness repugnant 
to and in violation of the marriage covenant, where 
such causes occurred without this state, unless up- 
on proof that such cases were by the law of the 
state or country where tie same occurred legal 
causes for a divorce in such state or country. 

“SEO. 3. Either party to such petition may bea 
witness upon the trial thereof. 

“ SEc. 4. Section 15 of said Chapter 167 is hereby 

repealed.” 
The main point designed to be secured by this 
bill is to break up the system of acquiring a 
bogus residence in Rhode Island when the real 
object is to get a divorce. The law as it now 
stands requires a residence in the state of one 
year as a condition to an application for a 
divorce. This bill proposes to make the period 
three years of continuous residence in the state. 
Husbands or wives who want,to get a divorce, 
would, under such a law, have less temptation 
to resort to Rhode Island for that purpose, es- 
pecially when, even with a three years’ residence, 
they could not succeed, unless the alleged cause 
for a divorce would justify it by the laws of the 
state in which the transaction occurred. If 
every state would enact such a law, and also 
provide that divorce trials shall be had in open 
court, this would greatly decrease the number of 
divorce applications and decrees, 





WE referred, a few weeks since, to the fact 
that a colored lawyer in Boston had brought a 
suit against the manager of a skating rink in 
that city, because he was excluded therefrom on 
account of his race and color, in violation of a 
statute of Massachusetts, which provides as foi- 
lows : 

‘Whoever makes any distinction, discrimination, 

or restriction, on account of color or race, or except 
for good cause, in respect to the admission of any 
person to, or his treatment in, a public place of 
amusement, public conveyance, public meeting, or 
licensed inn, shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars.” 
The suit in this case was brought before the Bos- 
ton Municipal Court; and the court, npon 
proof showing the exclusion complained of, held 
that the statute gives to colored people the same 
right to skate in public rinks that is enjoyed by 
white people, and imposed upon the manager of 
the Boston rink the full penalty of the law. We 
do not know whether the manager wil! take an 
appeal to a higher tribunal; but we do know 
that the court served him just right. The law is 
right, and should be enforced in every instance 
of its violation. 





GENERAL BUTLER is of the opinion that the 
apti-dynamite bill, introduced into the Senate by 
Senator Edmunds, is, in some of its features, of 
doubtful constitutionality, and would not be of 
practical efficacy, even if it were to become a 
law. He suggests a different mode of attacking 
dynamiteurs by national legislation, which we 
give as follows, in his own words: 

** Let the Government tax all classes of such ex- 

plosives, require a license for their manufacture, and 
the record of by whom and to whom sold in every 
transfer, and make the unlicensed and irregular 
sale of any such [explosives) highly penal, or, at 
least, evidence of an intent to use unlawfully by the 
buyer or permit to be used by the seller, giving the 
revenue officers full powers, as now, ip the case of 
whisky, and aj] would be done that can be done by 
legislation to prevent crime in this direction. The 
taxation need not be high enough to cripple these 
industries, but simply large enough to cover the ex- 
pense of regulating and preserving them. In other 
words, make our own laws to protect our own peo- 
ple, and then we shall have done our whole duty to 
other nations, leaving them to regulate the introduc- 
tion of our manufactures into thelr own borders in 
their own way.” 
General Butler was speaking solely with refer- 
ence to legislation by Congress, with its limited 
powers, and not legislation by the states within 
their own territories. The subject is a difficult 
one to deal with by national legislation ; yet the 
evil has become one of frightful dimensiors, as 
it is one of enormous atrocity. The time has 
come when this Government and the governments 
of Europe should exercise their best wisdom 
and their strongest powers to put an end to 
this form of crime. It is to be hoped that 
Congress will carefully study the question, and 
give us some law on the subject. If General 
Butler’s idea is the best one practicable, let us 
have that; and, if there be a better idea, then 
let it be put into practice. Mere indignation is 
notenough. This new form of crime must be 
met by some new form of criminal legislation, 
adapted to the suppression of the crime ; and all 
nations should make common cause in their 
efforts to attain this end. 





..-The political authorities of Switzerland 
have opinions of their own as to how advocates of 
strange religions should be treated, who labor in 
their cantons. The treatment of the Salvation 
Army in the little republic was such as to call 
forth a protest from the Copenhagen assembly 
of the Evangelical alliance. In the case of the 
Mormons the Swiss are equally determined, 
Virtually driven from Germany and Austria by 

. 





heavy fines and imprisonment, the apostles of 
Mormondom have for months been making prop- 
aganda of their nefarious faith in Switzerland, 
and succeeded in deceiving not a few. The 
various cantons are now trying vigorously to 
put a stoptothe work. In Basel recently a num- 
ber of Mormon missionaries, accompanied by a 
lot of perverts, remained over night. They 
were all arrested, the deluded people sent back 
home, and the missionaries fined 100 francs and 
condemned to twenty-five days’ imprisonment. 


. Our legislators at Albany have not begun 
too soon to enact legislation against dynamiteurs, 
Saturday night some scoundrels taught of the 
London dynamiteurs, attempted to blow up the 
dry goods store of Messrs. Garry & Co., on Grand 
Street, in this city, and must have been suc- 
cessful, if they had known better how to manage 
the explosive. As it was they caused considerable 
damage, not only to Garry & Co.’s property but 
also to the store of Ridley & Sons, on the 
opposite side of the street. The motive of 
the crime is not known; but whatever it may 
have been, it reveals a new source of danger. If 
men who have socialistic theories or wrongs to 
revenge are to use dynamite against property 
and life, nobody and no building can be secure. 
Our legislators cannot grapple with this vital 
question too quickly nor too energetically. The 
use of dynamite, except for legitimate purposes, 
ought to be made a capital offense. 


...-England complains of the freedom which 
is granted to the dynamiteurs in the United 
States. On Saturday last, in the course of a 
Fenian lectuce in Manchester, an Irishman of 
Liverpool, named Connelly, said no honest Irish 
patriot should denounce any weapon Irishmen 
used against England. This statement, we are 
told, evoked great applause. Other speakers 
followed who strongly advocated the use of 
dynamite against England. Cheers were given 
for O'Donovan Rossa. When such scenes occur 
without interruption in one of the chief cities 
of England, how can England find fault with 
the United States for allowing loose and in- 
cendiary talk? 


..--A sect of Anti-Deists in Paris proposes to 
suppress the name of Deity in all the languages 
in the world, its motto being, “* Dieu, voila l’en- 
nemie.” Todo this they must, of course, pro- 
vide new books, and revise all laws, all poetry, all 
prose, erase all monuments, and accomplish the 
most stupendous task ever undertaken by human 
power, It is a striking comment upon the ineffa- 
ble weakness of this petty rebellion against the 
Supreme Being, that before these anti-Deists 
can have launched their scheme fully, they 
must, in the course of nature, be swept into 
eternity. He endures, They are the creatures 
of a moment. 


.-The Senate of the United States, last week, 
did a very appropriate thing in passing the reso- 
lution of Senator Bayard, declaring “that the 
Senate of the United States has heard with in- 
dignation and profound sorrow of the attempt 
to destroy the Houses of Parliament and other 
public buildings in London, and hereby expresses 
its horror and detestation of such monstrous 
crimes against civilization.” It remains for the 
Senate to do what it properly can do to prevent 
such crimes, 


.-The Catholic Standard speaks strongly 
and boldly against the dynamiteurs : 

** No cruelty practiced by a secular government, no 
oppression of which it has been, is, or can be guilty 
—and that the British Governmert has been and is 
thus guilty, goes without saying—justifies individu- 
als in the gratification of their own personal desires 
for revenge by planning schemes which involve the 
indiscriminate killing of innocent men, women, and 
children. It is murder, pure and simple ; ruthless, 
cruel, indiscriminate murder.” 


..We spoke, last week, of the memorial of 
Western journalists, asking Congress to reduce 
the rate of postage on newspapers. A bill for 
the purpose has been reported, and doubtless it 
will be passed, if public opinion will make ivelf 
felt. Let memorials and letters be sent to 
Congress, and to the members, on the subject. 
The bill is wise and just, and in the interests of 
the general public. 


..-Miss Ottila Assing, who recently died in 
Paris, left in her will, a legacy of twenty thous- 
and dollars to Frederick Douglas, the income of 
which he is to enjoy during his lifetime ; and at 
his death the principal goes to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, The be- 
quest to Mr. Douglas is expressly declared to be 
in recognition of his labors in the anti-slavery 
cause. 


..The Sub-Treasury at San Francisco is 
crammed and overflowing with 40,000,000 of sil- 
ver dollars, weighing about two million pounds, 
or over a thousand tons. To transport these 
dollars to Washington, where alone there is suf- 
ficent storage room, will cost the Government 
about one hundred thousand dollars. The coin- 
age of silver dollars is brilliant financiering ! 


..A silver convention was recently held in 
the numerically small state of Colorado. The 
convention, of course, protested earnestly 
against stopping the coinage of silver dollars. 
Colorado happens to be a silver-producing state, 





and this fact explains her zeal in behalf of the 
silver dollar, with a seeming indifference to the 
general interests of the country. 


.-The Board of Managers of the Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents have 
addressed a very earnest remonstrance to the 
legislature of this state against the Freedom of 
Worship bill. The bill ought to be entitled a 
bill to encourage and promote Catholic secta- 
rianism in institutions supported in whole or in 
part at the public expense. 


.-The question has been asked whether Mr. 
Evarts, having been elected as Senator of the Uni- 
ted States, will continue his profession as a law- 
yer. We have no doubt that he will. He did so 
during the four years that he held the office of 
Secretary of State, under President Hayes, and 
he is not likely to change his practice in this re- 
spect. 

...If those sensational preachers who delight 
in filling the public mind with their doubts 
about Christ and the Bible were let alone by the 
daily press, they would probably act more like 
ministers of the Gospel and less like ministers 
of disbelief. The general public is wearied and 
disgusted with the very sight of their names. 


....The tenth year of the Boston Monday Lec- 
tureship opened on the second instant. Just as 
we go to press a telegram announces that Mr. 
Cook was greeted by a magnificent audience. 
We shall give his lecture in full in our next 
issue, and shall follow with one lecture a week 
until the course is concluded. 


....The vote in the Senate last week on the 
Nicaraugua treaty seems to settle its fate, The 
vote stood thirty-two for the treaty to twenty- 
three against it. The majority was less than 
two-thirds of the senators present, and this ends 
the question unless the Senate should reconsider 
its action. 

.. The Catholic Union asks us whether we 
consider ‘such vague and diluted Christianity” 
as Protestant clergymen are allowed to teach in 
the House of Refuge sufficient. We should not 
venture to call the Scriptures and the Lord's 
Prayer ‘‘ vague and diluted Christianity.” 


..The Interior says ‘the seventy were a 
band of home and foreign missionaries sent out 
by synod.” It isevident that The Interior has 
become confused. The “seventy” it has in 
mind were the authors of the Septuagint. It 
got the number correct, but nothing else. 


..-The Arkansas Assembly has just elected 
two ladies as engrossing clerks. The scene of 
the election was one of some amusement in the 
Assembly; yet there is no reason why women, 
competent for such service, should not be 
deemed as eligivle as men, 


. Secretary McCulloch is imploring Con- 
gress to appropriate more money for the build- 
ing of vaults for the storage of silver dollars, 
Congress must either stop the coinage or provide 
for the safe keeping of these ‘‘ buzzard” dol- 
lars. 

.. The fact that the Chicago socialists were 
in high feather when they heard of the dynam- 
ite explosions in London, may be taken as a 
very fair index to their character. 

... The Brooklyn Daily Times is of the opin- 
ion that all ex-Presidents should be made ex offi- 
cio members of the Senate of the United States. 
This has been our opinion for years, 


TO EVERY READER. 
GIVE US A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 











In preparing to renew your own subscrip- 
tion, please ask some friend to unite with 
you and send us $5.00 ($2.50 each) for both 
instead of $3.00 for yourself alone, for which 
favor you shall have our sincere thanks 
‘“‘in advance.” Or you may do far better 
by kindly aeking four persons to join you 
—making five in all—and sending us $10.00 
—2.00 for each subscription only—instead 
of $3.00. With such favors from our 
friends, which may be easily and almost 
indefinitely multiplied, we shall be sure to 
have a Happy New Year. Reader, will 
you kindly join those who are now favor- 
ing us in the way indicated? 


Our hearty thanks are due to so many of 
our subscribers and friends that they will 
pardon us if we take this means, instead of 
communicating with each one separately, 
of saying that we are under the greatest 
obligations to them for the promptness with 
which subscriptions have been renewed, and 
for the large number of new subscriptions 
sent in by them. Many subscribers send 
us hearty praise of the paper and tell us of 
the firm hold it has with them and in their 
families. ‘We have a great many sub- 
scribers who have taken the paper continu- 
ously from its first number thirty-six years 
ago, and our hope is that they may live 
to take it for thirty-six mote, 

We wish to suggest to our friends that a 





pet plan in renewing their subscriptions 
8 to take advantage of our very favorable 
club terms, or renew personally for from 
two to five years, thus making a handsome 
saving. A large proportion of our — 
bers now do this. No other weekly 
the world , it is now generally admitted, Aan 
sents its readers with so much literary 
matter of the first class, for so little money. 
Subscribers who were a of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We anal be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. 


VERY LOW TERMS TO ALL SUBSORIBERS. 
One year, postage free. opncocbesandensennelnnee 


Six eee. © — ™ . cecannas ode veieel ey 
Four months “ ‘*...... oacotbneennineanitee 
Three montis © * oc cccccses 


One subscription, two years... 
One subscription, five years... - 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Our object in offering Tak IypEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of THe INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the test 
importance to pores who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
ty we will, if requested, take pleas- 

continuing ‘his paper. 

Those who receive a specimen copy of the 
paper who are not subscribers, are strongly 
urged to become so. Send as per terms 
upon tbe 81st page, and for any length of 
time agreeable to you, as a test of what the 
paper is and to make its acquaintance. 

College, school, and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers beside, or in con- 
nection with, Tus INDEPENDENT, no matter 
where published, can have a low estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us; 
and we will send our revised list of period- 
icals with which we club, at reduced rates, 
to any one asking for it. 


READING NOTICES, 


Soornina AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING ROSES. 


e 
tes. This company is seoteclly cet inf and noted 
for liberal dealing. ey give away in 
Extras more roses than most establishments grow. 
Send by their New Guide, a complete treatise on 
6 pages, elegantly illustrated), /ree. See ad- 
bE in this paper. 


THE attention of uation makers } fp oats called to the ee: 
vermeneens. i the sist P are, of M H, 

mer & ockford wae, are e extens ve Ba 
facturera “of th * Boss” and “ Acme” 
barre] churns, "Serr r its : , thousand of 
have been sold, and the demand is still 
hem, simply because of their pers. e ask om 
frienas to send e postal card to Messrs. » Palm 

KK +m at Rockford, Lil., for one of thei: lustrated 
price lists. 


EMPIRE CLOTHES WRINGER. 


very house keeper ap prostates the importance 
of using i ood clothes er, We deem i rn Pleas. 
ure to call their special wee ion to the “ Empire,” 
manufactured by the Empire Wringer Company, of 
Auburn, x. bf 
Its advantages are m er. It has the “ purchase 
abor necessary toturn the 
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SPRING DRESS” GOODS, 


Will offer this week a choice selection 
of the latest Paris novelties in Melangé, 
Quadrille, Bannockburn Tweeds, Plain 
and Mixed Chevio's, ete., for Tailor 
Suitings. Also a fine assortment of 
Novelties for Evening Wear, 


roadway A | oth él. 
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SILKS. 


Just opened our Spring Importation 
of Choice Designs in Printed India 
Pongees and Plain Colored Corahsa, 
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NEW YORK. 





Financial, 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 
BANKING IN MONTREAL. 

Ir is stated that the indebtedness of Ex- 
President Thomas Craig, of the Exchange 
Bank of Montreul, now in liquidation, 
amounts to the handsome sum of $226,000, 
not one penny of which it is believed will 
be collected. Why don’t the directors of 
that defunct institution put their hands 
into their deep pockets and pay up this 
trifling sum, io imitation of the noble ex- 
ample of the Eao bank directors, in this city. 
Perhaps Mr. Craig might then be induced 
to cross over into this land cf liberty, and 
make it his future home. We have no ice 
palaces for sale or to rent, but plenty of tie 
other sort are at Sing Sing. 


METROPOLITAN BANK. 

Fifty shares of the Metropolitan National 
Bank, of this city, were sold last week at 
public auction, at the low price of 13} per 
share of $100. A year ago the same stock 
sold at 150, a premium of 50 per cent., and, 
according to the swora statemeuts of its 
officers, it was wortu those tigures. The 
bank bad then deposits amounting Lo ten or 
twelve millions of dollars, Had it been 
properly managed it would have grown 
steadily in public favor to this diy, as it 
had previously done. It is now wiped our 
of existence, and, doubiless, in some cas-s 
it has wiped out the entire income of its 
stockholders, leaviug them at the door ot 
poverty. 

SILVER CONVENTION. 

They have haia great couvention of sil- 
ver men, out at Deuver, Colorado, cousist- 
ing of a thousand delegates, the special ob- 
ject being to orgavize and oppose any 
further legislation in Congress in re- 
gard to silver coinage. We rather think 
all these wise men wili have up-hill work in 
trying to force tue American pvople to tuke 
what they don’t waut. We have siiver 
enough on haud, practically, to supply al. 
our wants for teu years, and think we had 
better siop for a wnuie and tase breath. 
If the coming administration will not 
fuvor tunis, we hope, for mercy’s sake, it 
wiil give us silver coiu that is really worth 
par, aud. not eighty-five cents on the dollar, 
We cannot expect an honest government, so 


jeudly promised us in the late political 





campaign, which refuses to give us honest 
money. Cheating, in the long, short, or 
any other run, don’t pay. 

WATER METERS. 


New York may be thankful if, at the end 
of ten years more, we ure able to see the end 
of Boss Tweed’s monumental rascality. The 
forty thieves named in history were mere 
pigmies compared with this big thief. The 
latest evidence of his mighty deeds in finan- 
ciering, by which the tax-payers of New York 
were robbed most unmercifully, is the little 
bill of $1,409,595.65, which was paid by the 
Comptroller last week for 10,000 water me- 
ters, furnished the city under one of Boss 
Tweed’s contracts. The contract in ques- 
tion was made in 1871. When the Tweed 
ring was broken up Comptroller Andrew H. 
Green refused to pay for the meters, on the 
ground that the contract was a fraudulent 
one. The claim was taken into the courts, 
and decided against the city, last Full. Mean- 
while, in order to perfect the claim, the 
meters were made and offered to the 
city. Boss Tweed tried hard, as we 
happen to know, to saddle the city of 
Brooklyn with his meters, We know the 
men who had a hand in the matter in 
Brooklyn, and could give their names 
‘*short meter.” Of all the meters known to 
the chief poets and singers in the Boss 
Tweed gang, the one by far the most popu- 
lar was the water meter. All the music set 
to that ** peculiar meter” was wonderfully 
charming, particularly in its spiritual and 
other qualities. Whether watered stocks 
have water meter attacimeats or not it is 
not yet known for a certainty. 

OHEMIOAL NATIONAL BANK. 

It is seldom that the stock of the Chemical 
National Bank, of this city, is offered for 
sale. Its 800 shares, only, are held by a 
very select few, weaithy people, wno 
regard its possession as tangible evidence 
of a very high financial and social position. 
Indeed the owners of this stock are all 
rated among the capitalists of the A 1 
stripe. They live in marble and brown 
stone palaces, are seen at the Vuande:bilt 
and Astor receptions, and are enthusiastic 
patrons of those who furnish the ‘ best of 
everything.” They specially admire and 
seek after fine music, fine paintings, fine 
flowers, tine horses and fine clothes, etc. 
Tne executors of the estate of the late 
Chatles H. Russell, of this city, offered for 
sule at public auction last week, ten shares 
of $100 each of the capital stock of this 
bank. They brought from $2,510 to $2,518 
per share, making « grand total of over 
$25,000 for the teu shares thus sold. 
These figures are probably the largest 
ever realized for bavk stock. At the 
enormous prices paid, itis a fact that the 
purchasers have made a very tuir invest- 
ment. Tue dividends on the Chemical Na- 
uonal Bunk ace made quar‘erly, and for 
several yeais have been 25 per cent. each 
time, which 18 at the race of 100 per cent. 
per annum. ‘The inves.ment, it will be 
seen, even at the high figures named, will 
pay nearly four per cent. per annum, which 
is a better rate of interest thau would be 
received On a government bond, count- 
ing the high premium paid on such 
securities. We wiil now siate a few sim 
ple tacts. Tue Chemical National Bauk 
ulways has been and is now maouged ou 
strictly business priuciples. ‘Tuus doing, i 
as secured pubiic Coufideuce. Lt has never 
euspended specie payments, and its Dutes, 
therelore, have always been as good us 
gold. Its deposits now average nearly 
$19,000,000. Tuat tells the siory. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue affairs of the local money market 
have ruled quiet and easy thruughout tue 
weck, with a good supply of loanable tunds 
ov hand to meet the reyuiremeuts of bor- 
rowers at low rates, where the proper se- 
curl.y was presented. The influx of money 
continues and the unemployed surplus grad- 
ually increases, but 2 bet.er demand is being 
feit, and it is geuerally tuougut that the com- 
mencement of better times has beea reached. 
The Bank of Engiand reduced its official 
rate of discount one per ceat. last week, in 
cousequence of the easy coudition of the 
Loudon market. The change had no per- 
ceptible effect on the New York market, 
except that fureign exchange was easier on 
account of a lighter demand; but, owing to 















the increase in the supply of commercial 
paper as an offset, rates have been about 
the same. Cal! loans at the Stock Exchange 
on the usual stock coliateral have been 
available at 4@1 per cent. There has 
been a good demand for Commercial paper, 
but the supply of first class indorsements 
continues moderate. Good indorsed 60@ 
90 day bills have been readily placed at 
4@4} per cent. discount, and four months 
acceptances at 44@5, while single names 
have been taken at 54@6. 

Srock Market.—The dealings of the stock 
market have been comparatively quiet and 
unsettled, though the tendencies toward 
the latter part of the week indicated an ad- 
vance, the chief feature of which was the 
sharp advanceof Lackawanna, in which all 
the anthracite stocks have sympathized, and 
a break in Central and Union Pacific and the 
Villard Stocks. The trunk line situation 
does not present a very encouraging aspect, 
as there were rumors that the war on freight 
and passenger rates is likely to be waged 
with renewed vigor; but it is notorious that 
these reports, which usually emanate from 
Chicago, are always on the bear side of the 
stock market, and in the last few months they 
have oftener proved to be entirely ground- 
less than otherwise. The following is a 
summary of the sales of the week, giving 
the highest, lowest, and closing quotations 
for the week - 


Low- Clos- 
High- est. ino- 
Sales, est. Jan, Slat. 





Adams Express...............00° 190 134 134 14 
Amer. Express....... «es» 190 O16 90% D1% 
Atch., T. & San F 200 «75 74 74 
American Tel. and C. Oo....... 722 «(66 51 5236 
Boaton Air L. pf......ccccccccce 160 9% BM 90% 
Canadian ITED cones eecceecee 600 29% 24 29% 





= c., C. and I 


Ches. and Ohio, lst pf........... 3% My OG OK 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.............. 3.764 118% 117%% 117% 
Chicago & Alton........+0seceees 665 18144 13144 1814 







Chicago & Alton pf.. 
Chic,, 8t. L. & P.. 
C., ist. L. & P. pf.. 
Chicago and N. W.... . 
Chicago & N. W. pf.....0++ 
Chicago, M. an 
Chic,, M.&8t P. 


30 M47) «14744 
100 «8 . - 
«= «OTK TG TG 
. 108,865 903, 89 B94 
12644 125 1% 
7344, W% 1% 
10536 102 109% 


Jevelan. & Pitis,. one 18545 184 134 
Colorado & G’ ville pf........... wo 20 «6230 
Colorado Coal..........sceeeee* 2 9% «6G 


Delaware, L., and W'n, 9% 8B BBIg 











Del. and Hudson..............66+ 72 68 «670 
Denver and BR. G...........0+0+5 ‘ 8% B84 8% 
Kast Tenn..........e.eeeee er eeees 34 8 Bi 
Kast Tennessee, pf.............++ by OM OC 
Harlem. . eee sccsesecve 1932 «193 193 
Homestake Min bdeusnenesmecnns Wy 10 10% 
Houston & Tex ..........000+ 23 23 «33 
Illinow Central.... 2,384 «114g 121k 123% 
Ind., B. & W..... 1244 12 12 
MONG TRAD. 0 cancencnseesaccsce 64 60 61% 
Lake Erie and Western 2% 12 #12 
Louisville and Nashville 244 238 23% 
Tne Me AID. & O..ccccccccccessss 19 18% 183%4 
Lane Taland........ccccccsseces 66 654 66 


Mauhattan con.... 10% 655 70% 


Manhattan B.... ae 46 134 M6 
Memph. & Uharl,..........05+++ 2756 27k ug 
Metropolitas......cccccccccccce 938% 98% 90% 
Michigan Central 55 Se) 
Mobile & Ohio......... i* ™% WM 1% 
GBleams. & BE. Den coccecccceccececcs lly ws i 


Mo., Kan. and Tenras............. 6,550 165¢ 14% 14% 
Missouri Pacific..... - 2 9% 3 9434 
Morri & Essex...... ne 320 17s 

Nash., C, & St. L... 36 35 35 

N. J. Central..... - 353, 31% 33% 
Bi. FT. Camtsal.....0.-cccece coe @ thy 86 874 
N.Y and New Eng 14% 4s «146 








eS ° 180 «:177-—ss«*2179% 
N.Y., Lack, & W 85% «685 6 
BH. Fug A B. OO W. .coccccceccces 1346 14 1346 
5 ee RS) See 1s 2B 23 2B 
ee te CHE Wicceecaicsncess - 125 % 1% 1% 
BW. J. B. and W. PE.cccccccce: ove 100 4% 4% 4% 
Shs eG We cnccncerse praviee 37) 6 wig §=10% 
N. Y., C. and 8t. L....... 100 45% 4 «44 
N. Y., C. and St. L. p eo & 8 8 8 
Wien. GRO Well, 6. cccncoccccesecs 20u «213g 21 21g 
Mortioerm Mache... .... ccccccccee 3,360 1646 16 1546 
North Pacitic, pret...........000« 46,561 39 S66 387% 
Ohio Southern..... ° 100 9% 94 9% 
~¥ & Miss........ - 3 18 «617% «17% 
. Imp. Co. ee 625 263g 26 2 
wrednn Prans...... -.e- 16506 134g UG 12 
Oregon R, & Navigation... pecneneee 10,631 68% 5994 62 
Urez. Sh, Line 6 16 16 
vhio Central,........ i% Ue % 
I ecnddeccceconct@eesese ‘ 54% 533g 54 
Vbil. & Keading.... ersee coe S400 1645 16% 16 
Pitte.. WE. We. Cncccccosscrcecce 675 12446 124 4 


PUM IAD OBS... 0000 ccccccccccccccce 1,225 11235 lilsg 112 
veoria, Dec., and E. - 4056 12% I 1K 
Quicksilver pf..... Ww 8 Bo 
Kens. & Saratoga... 64 138 13656 1363¢ 
Koch. and Pitts... W565 2% 8% 
Rock Isiand...... 1,415 10844 73g 108 











Rich. and Dan..........cceeee.+++ 20 «66 6 46 
Rich. and W. P......cccecesscccces 100 69 19 19 
Rich, & Alle.......... cove 360 2% 2 2 
ot, L. and &. F. ph.vccoccce «+.» 106 8536 B53g 3535 
St, L. & 8. F. Ist pf..... we B45 Bg BDSG BLY 


3. »., M. and M...... 
st. P. and Omaha.... ° 
st. P. and Omaha, pf............. 
Texas and N. O.........s00c0e0s 300 «(884g 8D OD 
Texas and Pacific cocese 1,915 12% Ig% 124 
MiOD Pacific .......0066 + - 8i00 50 a 495 
United States Ex........ . 1 6 1) i) | 
Weils-Fargo Ex...... tee 20 =..8 We Ws 


Gy AG Bry BBM 
1050 Me 
G95 864 85 86M 


Western U, Tel.....+00.c000 00» 52800 (855 TMK 88% 
Bayk iecmininti weekly state. 
ment issued from the Clearing House last 





week, was favorable to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease in 
loans of $570,300, an increase in specie of 
$1.882,700, a gain in legal tenders of 
$83,600, an increase in deposits of $593,400, 
and an increase in circulation of $10,300. 
The movement of the week resulted in a 
gain in surplus reserve of $1,757,950, and 
the banks now hold $53,881,090 in excess 
of tne legal requirements. The following 
table gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Tearters. DVevosits 
New York. .@11,742,000 2,792,000 $1,447,000 $12,870,000 
Manh’s Co. 8 469,000 3, 185.000 545.000 9.921.000 
Merchants’. 6,585,000 = 1,779,u00 2,427,200 $, 785,200 
Mechanics’. 6,975,000 2,694,000 907,000 7,762,000 


Union...... 4,286,400 891,600 401,20 8,861,500 
America. 10,558,800 8,953,300 789,200 11,376,840 
Phenix.....  2,529,0u0 367,000 182,400 2,108,000 
City......... 7,158,500 10,0°7,500 2,058,000 16,881,700 
Tradesm'n’s 2,('36,800 366,100 80,500 1,772,200 
Fuiton...... 945,400 1,278,700 197 400 1 746,100 
Chemical... 14,505,900 6,761,600 1,043,200 19.384,310 


Mer, Exch.. 2,895,300 173,000 845,40 2,766,500 
Gallatin..... 4,821,300 1,054,600 438,400 8,430,000 
B'tch& Dro. 1,487,400 503,600 271,800 1,764,000 
M’chs.&Tra, 694,000 179,000 162,000 870,000 
Greenwich.. 82,500 140,500 192,300 918,600 
Lea. Manuf. 2,780,800 606.900 875.70 2,815,300 
Sev’nth W’d = 1,(85,200 242,500 187, lw 1,174,500 
St’teof N.Y. 2,699.70 1,070,300 618,400 4,240,000 
Am. Ex....., 12,344,000 4,698,000 1,765,000 13,066,000 
Commerce,, 17,004,000 6,695,200 2,590,700 = 17,471,000 
Broadway.. 5,712,100 591,200 683,500 4,626,000 
Mercantile... 6,376,700 1,815,700 497,200 6,908,200 
Pacific ...... 2,491,600 622,200 169,400 2,940,700 
Republic.... 5,016,800 1,645,600 515,100 5,395,600 
Chatham.... 3,117,900 $11,800 976, lov 4,121,100 
People's..... 1,6 5,300 90,400 184,900 1,743,900 
N. America. 3,174,800 174,700 609,300 8,458,400 
Hanover.... 7,618,800 2,640,700 636, 00 9,v18,000 


(rving...... 2,334,000 916,600 612,000 3,064,000 
Citizene’... 2,603,100 — 1,037,800 452,300 8,821,800 
Nassau..... 1,971,200 831,600 631,500 2,774,900 
Market..,.... 2,680,700 602,800 391,400 2,598,800 


St. Nicholas 2,171,500 311,600 155,800 2,024,900 
Shoe & Lea. 2,726,000 673,000 674,000 5,389,000 
Corp Exch. 5,153,800 771,700 829,000 5,018,200 
Continent’). 3,762,700 1,596,400 823,900 5,527,%'9 
Oriental.... 1,784,000 111,690 550.C00 1,920,600 
Imp. & Tra. 17,798,400 8,158,500 1,000,400 =. 28,864,900 
ne 16,718,600 6,399,000 = 1,875,000 23,441,600 
North River 1,4#1,0u0 29,000 286,000 1,715,000 
East River.. 1,992,500 226,800 242,500 1,022,400 
Fourth Nat. 12.862,u0u 6,178,500 1,361,400 16,836,500 
Central Nat. 6,552,u00 2,319,000 = 1,310,000 8,734,000 
Second Nat. 2,111,000 690,000 280,000 2.822.000 
Ninth Nat.. 4,569,400 1,685,300 603,600 5,966,800 
First Nat’l.. 17,933,800 3,413,800 1,284,900 18,128,100 
Third Nat.. 3,955,100 1,424,408 661,200 4,915,800 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,115,400 308,200 279,600 1,214,900 
Rowery..... 1,922,100 393.400 206.500 2,019,500 
N.Y.County  1,875,4.0 228, Luu 449,800 3,382,400 
Ger.-Amer... 2,703,600 725,400 263,900 2.991.900 
Chase... .. . 2,934,700 1,471,500 432,900 4,463,100 
Fifth Ave.. 2,888,900 766,300 283,300 2,825,6.0 
GermanEx,. 1,608,000 118,000 625,000 2,285,200 
Germania... 1,829,700 285,300 155.600 2,271,900 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 3,309,000 1,069,200 446,800 4,048,700 
Lincoln N’l 1,400,600 301,300 152,100 1,719,300 
GarfieldNat 1,039,100 155,600 125,600 916,000 
Fifth Nat... 1,104,100 149,500 189,000 1,153,700 
Bk Metrop. 2,802,490) 444,100 898,500 4,095,700 
Total... . $293,746,700 101,732,600 $40,224,800 $352,343,300 
Dee, Ine, Ine, Ine, 
Jomparisons $570,300 $1,822,700 $53,600 $593,400 
Clearings for the week ending Jan. 24th. .. .8469,540,258 36 
do. do, do. Jan. 3ist.... 421,442,796 4g 
Balances for the week ending Jan. 24th.... 24,092,226 10 
do, do, do. Jan, 3ist.... 26,6u4,411 29 
Bank Srocks.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares : 
But. Asked.) Bi: . Anked. 
51 325g 



































165 | et 
= 4 125 
a | 130 
-- 46 
- ' 15 
‘oo | 120 
165 20 
— eee 160 
112% New Yor rk. . oo _ 
108 Ninth National. 107 a 
cocecces & -- \|North America. 9746 — 
Cha tham. : -Mo — - 
( ee oe . 125 | = 
it Rive: _ 110 
hey Ward. tio os = 
first Nation’l.. — |Pac = 
‘ourth Nation’i. i 117 = 
= 143 
130 (7a 
- llo 
- ther. 125 — 
-- |Sec ond Ketingel, wo 
_ acvonte Ward... 9 = 
— |Stateof NewY'rk.102 120 
~ |St. Nicholas...... 116 
285 ti — ee 8..... % weg 








U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern. 
ment bonds was dull, there being no de- 
mand for investment, which caused a 
slight weakening of prices. The following 
were the closing quotatiuns: 


Bia, AxKeo., Bid. Askea. 
434s. 1891, reg. .1124¢ i124¢\Currency 68 '¥6.136 
498. 1891, coup...1i2% oe -%o| Currency 6a, "96.127 

121 Currency 66, "97.129 

-oekdade 12347 |Currency te. "6.131 
is, iw7, coup. ..121% tai Currency 68, "9.132 
Three vercents.Wig = — 





Rattroap Bonps were featureless. In the 
early transactions the movement of prices 
was unimportant, escept Houston & Texas 
Main Line Firsts, which advanced 1 per 
eent. to 90. Central Pacific Land Grants 
advanced }, to 101; Erie Second Consols 4, 
to 54; Mil., Lake Suore & Western Firsts }, 
to 100; N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis Firsts 
3, to 91; Northwestern Gold Bonds, Regis- 
tered, ?, to 128; St. Paul & Manitoba 
Seconds }, to 111, and West Shore Fives 4, 
to 84}. Burlington & Quincy Sevens de- 
clined 4, to 130; Chesapeake and Onio 
Firsts (Series B) 3, to 703; Kansas & Texas 
General Morigage Fives ¢, to 50; Long 
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Island Fives }, to 104; Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Consols 4, to 118%; Union Pacific 
Firsts }, to 1113, and Wabash First Ex- 
tended 3, to 1053. In the afternoon the 
advances were Chicago, St. Louis & New 
Orleans Firsts }, to 1053; E. Tennessee In- 
comes }, to 12; Kansas Pacific (Denver 
Division) Firsts }, to 106; Louisville & 
Nashville (New Orleans & Mobile) Firsts 3, 
to 724; Metropolitan Elevated Firsts 4, to 
1063, and Iron Mountain Fives 4, to 70. 
The declines were Erie Seconds }, to 533; 
Wabash Seconds 3, to 91, and Great West- 
ern Seconds 1 per cent., to 91. 


Divinenps.—The New York National Ex- 
change Bank has declared a dividend of 
three per cent., payable February 2d. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able February 9th. 

The Exchauge Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
three and a-half per cent., payable Febru- 
— 2d. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 


I88UE 
OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS 


10 PER CENT. INTEREST 


GUARANTEED. 

We will place money FOR INVESTORS 
on improved farms and cattle ranches in 
Idaho and uregon at 12 per cent. inter- 
est. Also in good WESTERN SECURI- 
TIES at 10 per cent, interest. Abso- 
lutely safe. 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


WASHIMGTON COUNTY BANK, 
Weiser City, Idaho. 
References—W ELL8, Farco & Co. 


PATENTS ns, 8, syrarue & Sm, 


Attorneys and Solicitors of 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 West Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in Tondon, Washington and Paris. Send 
for pamphiet free 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


ThE IOWA LOAN AND ‘LKUST COMFANY, of 
Die Momes, lowa, incoryp —— in 1872, ond havin 
a paid-up ons ital uf en (i, cflers at par and a crue 
intereet, its sx per cent, Debeniures, claiming tor 
them absolute eatety. tor the following reasons: Ist, 
‘Lhey are obligations ot @ com any of la pre capital, 
which is solvent and prosperous, 2d, series of 
Bi Luo of Debentures is secured by the tt to trus- 
tees ot $1cb,000 of pees nm.crtgeges on improved Iowa 
real estate, worth at least two_and 4 holf times the 
sum - whitch hi itis mortga;ed. Interest is paid semi- 
au oy, atthe Chemical Nationa) Benk, New York, 

hese Debentures are coupon bonds, running trom 
ave to ten years, end are now hed by many of the 
tabie fi Savings Banke and Educational ano Chari- 
tebie Institutio:s of New England and New York, 




















promise of Ligh interest, The C 
about 124 loans, eggre 
widely known ar foun 
es viest financial ‘patitution in Iowa. Debent ae 
may be purchased at the Chemical National Bank, 
mew York; Smith Tremont 1emple, Boston ; 
M Payson & foe Porfh laud, Me., and at our office 
“ Joteve ences.—Gro G, WILLIAMS, Pres't Chemical 
National Rank, W. 4, INLAN, Jr., Cushier Chemical 
PORTER, Cashier Cheshire Na- 
», N.H. GEO. A, FERNALD, Treas- 
wer Loan and Trust AA. Bank, Concord, N, H, 
Gro. M. Cavis. Treasurer Bristol Savings Bank, Bris- 
tol, N. H. Irvin. Wcop, Merchant, Webster, Mase. 
Hikam DEWING, Broker, 16 Wall Street, New York. 
pam) biet, with full particulars apd references 
mentoeen the country. a on application. De- 
benturee, 8200 and woe. Address 
. E. FULLER, President. 

H. A. COFFIN, Treamurer, 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First Yortsage Farm Loans. Prompt pay- 
mentsin xchange. Rete & 
posits. Batiotaction Guaranteed. Large Ex- 
perience. No Losses. Send for circular, refer- 
ences and sample forms, 

F. M. Perkins, Pres. )} N, F L. H. Forking, See. 

J. ‘lL, Warne, ht iC. W.Gille’ 

¢. C, bine & Bon, ents. 


Pres, 
N. Y. Office, 161 bic sawsy. 
6) TO INVESTORS, 
——— will 
tiate Loans for 
Foti ol nectired by port, 
spois 0 or y at pin Co. 
amountof theloan,and guaranteed 
thes per ct. Satisf guara: 
14 years in businessin this city, First-class 
Feferences. Send for circular. Mi thi: 


__S.H. BAKER, Loan Ag't., Minneapolis, Minn 











During the Year 1885 


AWheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 


$8 PER ACRE. 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co. 


Own several Hundred Thousand Acres of the cho 
not Laqees in the United States, all located in 
ar-fam 


RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH 
PR, eee find it profitable to own and cultivate such 

BAC th the price at which they are offered now is the 

wie © company gis: own many thousands of acres of 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA, 
especially well suited for all kinds of General 
ar 


Farming and for Steck and Dairy F 
For particulars, maps and circulars, write t to 


JAMES B. POWER, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 








DIVIDENDS. 





payable on and 
after Monda: Hig Co GE 1385, until which date 


the trausfer books will 
E. ca PULLEN, Cashier. 





T= NEW YORK MATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, 
New Youk, Jan. 27t'), 86. 
SIXTY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. --The Board of 
Directcrs have this day declared a divider d of THREE 
(») per cent. from the esrnings of fhe last six 
months, payable on and after Febrousry 
C. B. OUTOALY, Cashier. 





Jgteaanes FIRE INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK, 
January 21st, 1885.—The Board of Directors have 
declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE ANDA 
HALF PER CENT., payable February 2d, 1885. Trans- 
fer books will be closed from January 26th to February 
Ist. G. W. MONTGOMERY, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 12th, 1885, 





PHe BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. payable to 
stockholders January 13th. 


DAVID ADEE, Secretary. 








TRAVEL. 
to EUROPE rox STU DY sx TRAVEL. 


tay’ 
or's family 95 For coca trip 7 other details address 
promptly PROF, W. H. YOUNG, Carlsruhe, Germany. 











HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS. ETC. 


WINTER RESORTS. 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


To those whw wish to escape from our dreary Winter 
the Bermuda Islands, about 60 hours from New \ork, 
offer a climate upsivaled in its attractiveners, per 
petual Summer, balmy breezes, and sunny skies; or, 
the West India islonds, St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, 
em ue (French), St. Lucia, Barbadoes, and Trini- 

ae, oe their rich tropical vegetation and grand 








aa 


For descri zo feastweted pom plete, vublished b. 
the Quebec BS "E UTER ws 


Oe a. ALE. : so LHE 
Stet CO., 207 | Broadw adway, New: York, 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Hotel, since January Ist, has been enlarged by 
adding the“ Sumner House." It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have al] the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 








ESTABLISHED 1865, 


Cage KR, Cole 


ar to 
Sears & Cole, 


nome sage Bee HAN CRineen, 
Be ee pn atoae i 


Filia She 








ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, | orcamery 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS 











Weekly Market Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
[Por the Week ending Friday, January 80th, 1886.) 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 64¢@18 
Santos, Choice to Best Lobia sbue coceee 94@ 9% 
ia cdessees abitvbaays attests --14 @22 
i cicasencteseeet.sne adecneun -. 18 @19 
Maracaibo.. ....... échewee abou - 94@124 
Laguayra........ I 
TEA. 
Re eS. uuebeeoien —worcer 
ee ee --+-14 @O0 











New Orleans...... nsebeionbaenesaane ste” ae 
FISH. 
Soe Ora OSS. &®#—@ 450 
Grand Bar 4 Cod...........- «- 276 @ 8 26 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ - 21 00 @ 23 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 11 00 @ 12 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 375 @ 5 00 
Box Herring........ coeceeceee — LU@ — 14 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
Fuour : 
Sour Extras and Patents. $2 30 @84 00 
~~ ee pekeodennees + 5 ors 
Superfine Spring........... @ 2 
Ohio, Ind., ch.,il., | Super- 
fine Winter.......+.0+. @ 2 90 
State Extra brands........ = @ 3 46 
Western Spring Wheat. ext’a @ 3 05 
ener ak 78 @ 470 
ring W “Patenta”. 3 80 @ 5 
Good to “cho oiee Spring 
Wheat, “xtras ........ 8 30 
Ex. Amber = Ohio, ms. 
is meitviccensesceseaas @ 3 65 
0. Kound Hoop Ex. (shi ba H > @ 3 45 
White Wheat Ex. (O, & Ind.) 4 = fa 4 40 
St. Lonis, Single Extras.,. @ 400 
Bt. Louis, Double, “ . 7 9 @ 4 2 
Genessev, Extra Brands... 400 @ 4 45 
Winur Wheat, “Patents”. 5 00 @ 5 60 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 60 @ 4 30 
BOUTHERN £LOUR: 
Py 4 60 
5 20 
5 lu 
2 50 
% 70 
8 25 
D3 Bu 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT : 
| SE #— 92 @— %4 
” Ko. Bisccescccccceses Nominal 
ae — 9%@— v1 
Corn : 
ere — 514 @— i4 
i cada eesb nies ceed — 52 @— 55 
Wet BOB se ccsccesscccios —t3 @— 55 
Oats 
Witte, Bes. Bisccccces cose 41 @— — 
Western........ fosanewnee -— 387 @— 40 
Staw Mixed coseees 37 @— BS 
Rye : 
State ...... Sossedsvocne w—_—-@O—— 
Western e000 wees oo00 —_ — —@-—— 
BEans: 
i cctescesexeceeneen 145 @1 560 
Marrows....... Coneesesece 1s56 @1 90 
Diliiunsecteceenese eoeee ee 1 BO @— — 
Green, prime, @bush....... 115 @1 20 
PROVISIONb. 
Pork : 
Ordinary Mess...... eoeee 1835 @ — —- 
SS rr —— @ i8 50 
Family Mess, City...... -—— @ 18 50 
Prime Mess, Western,... 138 00 @ — — 
Baoon : 
D. 8., Long Olears...........0.2. — @ 1% 
D. 8., Short Clearé...........+ — @ 1% 
By hg Es cdi ccccccccncess 5y@ 56% 
Cur Meats : 
Smoked Hams..........—10 @ — 12 
Smoked Shoulders... -- @- 7 
¥YEED 
(We ques per 100 .¥ 
Bran, 401b8..  ..ccccccce ?— @% — 85 
Shorts, 60 Ibs... .....6.. 1 @ — 75 
a, $0 to 100 Ibs... _ }- @ — 8 
harps, TNC... ....eseeeeee -_-— @ 10 
Rye Feed ........ secseeeee. — 15 @ — — 
III, 60nds0encsceses - 50 @ — 70 
Oil Meal, per ton......... -—--— @ 3000 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton. —-— @ #0 


HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber 100lbs $ —90 @e— — 
Ray, No. 2, good, ‘ 6 eee —BO @ — 85 


Hay,ciover mixed “ “ a @ — 76 
Straw. No. i, Kye ‘“ ue 0 O— — 
Straw, No,.2stye “ “ .... —66 @— 70 
Straw Oat «oes HO @ — 55 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


NEW BUTTER. 


Oreamery, chojce to fancy...............31@34 
- " ordinary to prime...-.........19@ 80 
et oper CUDB.. cee ceperereeseceesveee el b@ 26 








erececrsesccccsesccevesecccecs LS@I 
ecececesecesehh@ Rd 


SF SSS SST SSS OT SF COCR OF 





State and Penn., trea i aid... . 2 @— 
Western, fresh-laid. . cosessece == @ 29 
ovccs ceesebessebsenba be . 24 @ 26 

RESSED POULTRY. 
YO. 4 eeoee -s ll @— 15 


Chickene,State and W’st’rn,choice—12 @— 13 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—14 @— 22 













OTs 0 cvene- 4500606800 be e0ccsee -ll @— 18 

DBs, POC ID... ccccvceccdececes — @— 18 

ee a —8 @ 18 

7EGETAB 

Gabbane, per 100... mpnsitciigtn =~ -5600@700 

WOR vc cc ccancceoeancsence -- 1 50 @ 1 62 

om Potatoes, per bbl......... 8 50 @ 4 00 

Turnips, Russia............-0+++ — 1 @— 87 

Onions, per Doi ..00- ee eeneee 250 @ 4 WW 

Squash, en per bbl........ 15 @ 1 00 

Spinach, N fo Nes a Wl... coerce W0S@ 5 50 

TIC GREEN FRUIY 

Apples, Ruch per bbl....... 150 @—— 

* — Baldwins, o @ ..300 Os 

* Greenings, oe, 18 @O1% 

** Northern Spy, *., 150 @200 

Cranberries, Cape Cod, pererate 400 @ 4 25 

Jersey, per crate.. 300 @ 4 00 

Florida Oranges.........+0++++ 125 @ 8 25 

Peanuis, Va., hand-picked, 

new, per Ib.......0006 ww 5 @ 5K 

gf — 6 @ 7 

Hickory a per bush........ 210 2 50 
, aicwTie MRED a8 1% 

ay eee geesnentins ee a@— 

Peacnes, Peeled........0.++++5+ — 6@—10 

Peaches, Unpeeled. . . — b%@-— 7 

Pe whes, Evaporated. —ll @—21 
Bla:«berries........ —9 @ 9K 

CUCrTieS....ccccceeee +. —0 @—13 
Huckleberries.......... accnes elt @—144% 
Raspberries. ......... Leseeeeees —2414 @— 2644 

WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed, . “sawesen 28 @35 
(are Se ee @7 


ine, 26 
6 Coarse and quarter ‘blood. . . .20 @28 
N. 7. and Ind., washed X ana 


POUR EEEEEERE TERE eee See eee 


N. Y., Mich., and ind., om 
“ ‘ 


“ “ 6s ese 28 @38 








J °° Are 43 
“ “ 4 Be, Bscvcece 4 @4%6 
ved sad “ No.2... 85 @40 
e a “* common... ..30 @34 
Burry at value. re. 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... $42 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand, Supsembousnets 37 Ov @40 00 
Ammoniated Dis'd Bone 34 00 @35 00 
“ —U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 06 @31 00 
% Ground Boe... oo. 00. 31 00 @8s 50 
“~~ Crewent Kone.......... 29 00 @31 50 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 00 
* Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 


less 5 per cent. of above prices, ) 
Baker’ 8 — Fertilizer ........ 
Whea' “ 
6 Cabbage a re 
‘“* AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. 
oe _ Pe can Bone Fertilizer, 
Speci led to order. 
yee Superphosphate 
(ilichigun Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Kaw Bone Flour 
«Michigan Carbon Works) 
Ear!’s Super Phosphate......... 
** Hors foot Guano......... 
Sardy’ » Phospho-f eruvian Guano 
—— Superphos- 
“Aik ~ Disses ee 
‘© Acid Phosphate........ 
“ ~ Pulverized8, @, Phosphate 
(Discount on orders of 5 tons 
or more, ) 
Baugh’s Tovacce F. rtilizer...... 
Baugh’s Kaw Bone Superpbos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ - 85 00@87 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-tive Dollar Phos- 


SS &55 





S88 8258 8 S 88 SEE 


BESS #826 8 6 


& 
a 
3 
2 


phate, per 2,000 lbs. . 25 00 
Baugh’s nomical Fertilizer 
for Potawoes........ 30 00 
8 Warranted 
eal, 2,000 Ibs.......... 83 00@35 00 
— per 
acinuhaeesnne ae aae8 +-++.29 00 @81 00 
Boluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 


« y * 50 00 @52 00 
G Standard or Guanape 
CRD WR Bike Sic cccsccmcced 52 00 @54 00 
Bo und fine, average...... 30 00 @81 00 
“ issolved, hb le. ....—— — @27 00 
en Salts, Kainit, 
Prastan er ton (ibodiba).... Ba 900 
on biaed 
Muriate of Potash ates oe 
100 Ibs, cargo lots.......... 1 57%@— — 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs.— — @ 3 65 
Dried SR osc 006) 08 —— @212% 


eee 





th oweete 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. for elend & Vesev &t. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
“8 rong slat” Cases, Sasees, Fulah 








ing Pegaes. 
VAMDERBERGH, WELLS & CO! a pany at 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE PROVI- 
DENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Tats Company was organized in 18% for the pur- 
pose of promoting lige insurance among Friends in 
the United States. It 1s similar in its organization to 
the Friends’ Provident Institution of Fugland, a com- 
pany which has been in operation for fifty years, and 
which has taken high rank among the life insurance 
companies of that country. The Provident Life and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia is not confined in ite 
operations to Friends, its benefits being extended to 
all others of like carerul habits, Its claime to pub- 
lic confidence and patronage are based upon the su- 
perior longevity of its members, the care exercised in 
the investment of its funds, and the strict economy 
with shich ite affairs are managed. Its assumption 
of superior longevity is fortified by its own experi- 
ence, and by the admitted fact that Friends, owing to 
their moderate and temperate hapits, exhibit an ex- 
ceptionsl average length of life. The effect of a low 
rate of mortality, both upon the security and cheap- 
ness of insurance in the Provident, is too obvious to 
need comment or explanation. 

The experience of the Company in reference to 
death losses has been very remarkable, According to 
the American Experience Table of Mortality, the 
standard of the Insurance Department of Pennsylva- 
nia and of most of the other states, the death losses 
from 1666 to 184, inclusive, should have been in 
amount $3,962,292.77, but were only $2,773,695, a differ- 
ence of @1,178,5v8.77. 

It isa strong company. In addition to the usual ac- 
cumulations of a life insurance company, it has a 
sapital of $1,000,009, paid upin full. Besides the capi- 
tal the phi ey belonging to the Insurance Depart- 
ment now amounts to 596.31. Thus the po! , 
holders have the protection of $1,964,696.81 above the 
reserve fund required by law, 

The advantages resulting from the peculiar organ- 
ization of this Company have never been attained in 
any other life insurance company, The union of its 
trust business with iteinsurauce business demands 
from the Courts of the city of Philadelphia a careful 
scrutiny cf its, methods, and an examination from 
tume to time of ite securities by skillful experts. Act- 
ing as executor aud administrator in large estates, as 

uardian of minor children, and as trustee in impor- 
auteand complicated affairs, it always has upon it 
the watchfuleye of the community. Lhe provisions 
of its charter guard against any sudden or violent 
chaxges in its management. The union of the trust 
business with the life insurance business 
seems to have furnished the element missing in 
other forms ot organization. No other corporate in- 
stitutions are held to #o atrict an accountability as 
the trust companies; the interesis confided to them 
are of #o delicate and sacred a kind that all concerned 
in them are diligent to perceive any lack of economy 
or discretion in their management. he care and 
attention of their officials must be unwearied; their 
sense of honor and integrity must beof the highest, 
No dereliction of duty, in either regard, can be con- 
joned, 

The important question in relation to life insur- 
ance is not whether its assumptions of mortality and 
interest upon itainyestments are safe and prudent, 
for that is now admitted; but rather what guaranties 
of honest and conservative sedministration exist in 
the present insurance organizations, Personal char- 
acter in the officers of a company i# of great import- 
ance, but there is something eveu more important. 
There should be found in every organization those 
checks and safeguards which che experience of gen- 
erations has shown to be necessary in other kinds of 
business. There should be precautions by whicha 
faithful performance of duties is compelled, and not 
left tochance. Inno organization upon whose suc- 
cessful and honeat management hangs the welfare of 
thousands of widows and orphans #HOULD ONE IN- 
DIVIDUAL HAVE ABSOLUTE AND UNCHECKED CONTROL. 
It the Directors of this Company bave been gifted 
with prophetic vision, they could not have hoped to 
méet the difficulties growing out of a common detect 
of organization in these respects more perfectly than 
they have done in contriving the nethods peculiar to 
the Provident Life and ‘Trust Company. 

The relations of the two departments of the busi- 
ness are fixed by the provisions of the charter. ‘Ihe 
entire surplus in the insurance department accumu- 
lates for the benefit of the policyholders, The only 
advantage, direct or indirect, which the stockholders 
ecanat any time nave from the union of the two 
features of the business, resulta from the fact that 
the .anagement of the trust business, from wuich 
they derive their profits,is done for them without 


charge. 

To relieved from the expense of management is 
an advantage tothe stockholders, but not more than 
commensurate with the benefit which the policy- 
holders derive from the additional security arising 
from the large capital, the active supervision by the 
stockholders of the affairs of the Company, and the 
association of the lifeiasurance and trust business, 
While the expenses of a trust business, if conducted 
separately, would be large, the additional costin this 
Company of conducting the trust business jointly 
with the lifeinsurance, is less than $20,000 per annum, 
including additional salaries, stationery, evc., etc. 
This ie leas than fifty cents tor each 81,000 of insur. 
ance, an inconsiderable extra charge viewed in con- 
nection with the advantages secured. 


risks secured. The following table exhibits the re- 
markable growth which has been attained from 1865, 
the date of organization, both in volume of insurance 
in force and in assets: 

I ne urance 


Amount of Insur- sete, 
ance in forceatend including 
Year. af each year. Capital. 
1566 ecccce 324 VOU $151,689 B 
. ’ 





Se 37,499,961 
Be ocendoccsvontecncccececsceess 41,601,769 
DIVISION OF SURPLUS. 
Thesurplus in excess of the current cost of insur- 
anceand the maintenance of the Reserve Fund re- 
quired by law, accumulates tor the benefit of the 
policy holders. A dividend is receive’ upon the pay- 
ment of the third annual premium, and thereafter 
upon the payment of each annual premium. Andin 
case Of policies paid for in a limi number of pre- 
miums, dividends are continued after the full pay- 
ment of the premiums until the policy is terminated 
by death or peparity- Dividends are also paid upon 
“ os. 


d-u) 
se Tobse is the poywens of dividends the prin- 
cipal object in view in 


there sho e @ constant endeavor to reduce the 
t of ce; but only so far as is consistent 

with safety, uity to all cl of cyholders, and 

adherence to ate plans of insurance. If h 


Vv e by discrimi 
ainst other classes of potieynoidese, or by illiber- 
ity toward unfortunate or reti mem the 
injustice cannot be defended. Eq unwise is it 
b r. specious plans 
which are at variance with the legitimate purposes of 
i i pee ely 

c. 


Pp w 
and prudent! menaced, andin which all classes of 
Polley holders are fairly ted, there can be no con- 


ai 
the express 

dent Lire and Trust Company, the difference between 
the actual cost of insurance and the estimated cost, as 
holders: aa by the prossiunas, belongs to the polls - 








ears oad t may be confidently asserted that t 
thence arising will compare favorably with 








the dividends of any other company conducted npon 
the same safe and fair methods. 


EXTENSION SYSTEM. 
Besides the non-forfeiture system which has been de- 


mium, 
PAYMENT OF DEATH CLAIMS, 

The Comguny points with pride to the fact that it 
has never, during its whole history, appeared in court 
as the contestant of a deathclaim. An applicant is 
asked no obscure or tech questi in the apopli- 
cation for insurance, and the policy which he obtains 
is 80 clear and untechnics] that he cannot fail to com- 

rehend ita provisions. By the employment ef gen- 
lemen of capacity and integrity as agente. and physi- 
cians of skill as medical examiners, it guards against 

6 t of i perrisks. Itis not, however, 
to be inferred from this that the Company would not 
defend itself against a fraudulent claim. 


Commercial, 


MR. SYLVESTER’S LETTER. 
Mr. L. W. Sytvester, of the United 
States Assay Office, in this city, recently 
published a letter in one of the papers of 
this city, which, owing to its importance 
and good sense, we have reproduced, as 
follows: 


“In a letter addressed to the Secretary of the 
International Bi-metallic Association and recent- 
ly published in the T'ribune, Dr. F. A, P. Bar- 
nard, President of Columbia College, says: 

‘* * Bi-metallism in coinage—by which I mean 
the manufacture of coins of both metals to be 
made legal tender to all amounts—is, in my 
judgment, only practicable on this condition, 
that there shall be but one standard metal, and 
that the legal tender value of the other shall be 
determined by the market price of the other in 
terms of this standard metal. This is the plan 
which I proposed to the International Associa- 
tion for the Reform and Codification of the Law 
of Nations, at their meeting in Guildhall, Lon- 
don, in 1879. If a new international monetary 
conference should be found sensible enough to 
adopt it, we should speedily realize what the bi- 
metallists profess to desire—viz., the utilization 
of both metals as legal-tender money without 
limitation of amount, and at the same time what 
the mono-metallitts insist on—viz., a single 
standard.’ 

“Tn 1880 I published a little pamphlet urging 
the same idea, and pointing out some of the 
advantages which the issuing of certificates 
against deposits of grains of standard gold and 
silver (instead of against gold and silver coins) 
would possess in making the idea practical. 
There cannot and ought not to be a double 
standard. Gold should be, and in my opinion 
always will be, the only monetary standard of 
the world ; but as the values of industrial pro- 
ducts are measured by their prices in gold, so 
the value of silver should be determined by its 
price in gold, and a silver dollar or a silver 
certificate should carry enough silver bullion to 
make its value precisely equal to a gold dollar. 
The price of silver bullion in the markets of the 
world can be fairly and accurately determined 
by Government agents, and when legally ascer- 
tained, and from time to time authoritatively 
announced, all silver certificates can easily be 
made to conform to this price, by the change 
only of a few figures. The holders of such cer- 
tificates would, therefore, always be sure that 
their dollars would remain the same in value, 
while the Government would be relieved from 
the trouble and expense .of recoinage. At 
present only coins have the power to legally 
cancel debts ; impart this attribute tothe metals 
themselves, and_measure the debt-paying power 
of silver by its value per ounce as compared 
with an ounce of gold, and if there is any real 
necessity for a circulation of any currency 
beyond that based on gold itself, silver bullion 
can be made to supply this need. The interests 
involved would at least seem to justify the ex- 
periment; and if the public should find that 
silver bullion can be economically, prudently, 
and profitably used, the demand for it will 
become more extended and universal, and it 
will be employed for the cancellation of the 
larger as well as the smaller class of debts. Its 
value, as measured by gold, would then increase, 
and finally its price in all the markets of the 
world would approximate in steadiness gold 
itself.” 


We have previously spoken of the views 
to which Mr. Sylvester here refers, and we 
now enly add that they strike us very 
favorably. We believe that their practical 
adoption by the Government would not 
only solve the silver problem in a safe way, 
but would also furnish the people with a 
sound paper currency in the form of certifi- 
cates for common use in the exchanges of 
business. 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tue severe cold weather which was ex- 
perienced during the past week, was not 
conducive toward increasing the volume of 
sales in the market for dry goods. Though 











the situation is in every sense healthy and 
encouraging, and the indications reapecting 
the future outlook have lost none of their 
favorable aspects, yet there is no prospect 
of a boom in any of the departments of the 
trade, nor is there the slightest inclination 
toward speculation manifested by any of 
the buyers now on the market. The same 
conservatism that has controlled the trans- 
actions of the market for the past year or 
more, holds sway, which denotes that the 
experiences of the past are not forgotten; 
nor is it desired that they be repeated. 
There is no doubt but that the demand for 
fresh supplies has quickened, as the prog- 
ress accomplished since the first of the 
present year is fully acknowledged by the 
comparison with previous ones. The finan- 
cial condition of the dry goods trade is 
fair, collections are prompt as a general 
thing, and a good degree of confidence is 
now established in regard to credits. There 
has been w fair movement in printed and 
woven wash fabrics, ginghams, prints, 

white goods, quilts, wool, worsteds and 
cotton dress goods, etc., and a liberal dis- 
tribution of hosiery, Spring underwear and 
notions was made by the principal agents. 
The situation in the jobbing trade is prac- 
tically unchanged, but indications point te 
increased activity in this branch of the 
business as soon as retailers have completed 
‘*stock-taking,” and in the meantime large 
jobbers are doing a fair package trade in 
domestics, calicoes, hosiery and some kinds 
of department goods. 

Cotron Goops.—Agents report a light 
demand for most descriptions of brown and 
bleached goods, and wide sheetings, cotton 
flannels, and corset jeans are in steady but 
moderate request. Blue and fancy denims 
were in fair demand by the manufacturing 
trade, and there was a moderate movement 
in cottonades, camlets, and cheviots; but 
other colored cottons were more or less 
quiet, and there was a steady call for small 
parcels of silesias, flat-fold cambrics, and 
rolled ‘jaconets. Staple and fancy white 
goods are doing well, and a very fair busi- 
ness in quilts and table damasks is reported 
by agents. 

Priyt Cioras continued in moderate de- 
mand at last quotations—viz., 3dc less 4 per 
cent. for 64x64 ‘* spots,” 34c flat for 64x64 
‘* futures,” and 23c for 56x60s. 

Prints were in steady demand by pack- 
age buyers, but the jobbing trade was com- 
paratively light. Medium and light fancies 
are doing fairly well in first hands, and 
some duplicate orders for popular styles 
are already coming forward from interior 
markets. Foulards, cretonnes, and sateens 
are in fair request, and a steady move- 
ment in indigo-blues, shirtings, and staples 
is in progress, while mournings and grays 
are fairly active in some quarters. 

GineHaMs AND Woven Wasn Faprios 
continued in tair demand, and there was a 
steady movement in leading makes on ac- 
count of back orders. Choice dress styles 
are in steady request, and some considerable 
orders for the finest grades of these goods 
are being booked by agents. Chambrays, 
seersuckers, Jacquards and embroidered 
effects continue in pretty good demand and 
steady in price. 

Dress Goops.—Agents report a fairly sat- 
isfactory business in plain, mixed and plaid 
all-wool suitings and sackings. Worsted 
dress goods were in irregular demand, with 
most relative activity in fancies, and there 
was a steady movement in fancy yarn-dyed 
cotton fabrics from agents’ hands. 

Wooten Goops.—The business of the 
woolen goods department has been much 
the same as reported in this column for the 
past few weeks. The buyers that were 
present during the week acted in a most 
conservative spirit, purchasing only such 
small lots of really popular goods as were 
rendered necessary by the current demands 
of the trade. With the exception of a few 
first-class worsted suitings and fancy cassi- 
meres, there was nothing doing by personal 
selection; but a slight reorder business was 
done by mail and wire. Some woolen fab- 
rics for ladies’ wear were in fairly active re- 
quest, orders being transmitted to manu- 

facturers for considerable quantities of 
tricots, sackings and plaids. The jobbing 
trade was only moderately well engaged, 
though the seasonable weather is somewhat 
stimulatiog the consumptive demand for 
flannels, blankets and shawls. 








FOREIGN GOODS. 


The general condition of the foreign 
goods department remains about the same 
as heretofore reported, there being no 
change of importance which has attracted 
any attention. A fair number of buyers, 
representative of the Western jobbing 
trade, were looking about, and in some in- 
stances stocking up with some freedom; 
but their operations were mostly confined 
to the cheaper and medium grades of fancy 
dress goods. Black silks were quite neg- 
lected, but a few orders were placed for 
colored silks and fancy satins. French 
prints and brocades and British luster fab- 
rics were again attracting a good deal of 
attention, prices being specially adapted to 
the present state of the market. German 
and English hosiery was fairly active, as 
was also merino, Lisle thread and gauze 
underwear. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


Forthe week. 1885. 1884. 
Entered at the port.. ........ $2,072,273 $2,126,718 
Thrown on the market.. .... 2,261,654 2,287,945 

Since Jan. ist. 
Entered at the port.......... 8,975,186 10,199,929 
Thrown on the market....... 9,318,804 10,154,002 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, February 2d, 1885. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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BROWN DRILLS. 
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R. H. MACY & 00,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES AND CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 


LL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 
WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE GUAR 

ANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 








RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 

TION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 

ETC., FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, 

PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


RH, MACY & CO. 








Catalogue s 
Price List 


OF 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing 
and Furnishing Goods 








is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 
- ! 
_ Wanamaker & Brown, ! 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Iusurance, 
THE VERY LATEST. 


A OLERGYMAN in Kansas sends us a little 
prospectus of the Mutual Self-Endowment 
and Benevolent Association of America, 
located most centrally in Emporia, in the 
State of Kansas. We are informed therein 
that ‘‘the friends of co-operative assur- 
ance have been waiting anxiously to dis- 
cover in the system a feature which would 
enable its members during their early life to 
lay up for themselves a competency for old 
age. This at last has been accomplished; 
the long sought for wish has been grati- 
fied, and the crowning work of mutual co- 
operative association is fully exemplified.” 
‘fhe circular proceeds: 


‘In its adaptation to meet the wants of de- 
pendent humanity, it overshadows every other 
organization which has for its object charity and 
benevolence, It assures at actual cost, and is as 
secure as the securest, and, being founded on 
principles which have been tested for the last one 
hundred and fifty years and have not failed, it 
comes as a boon toall, carrying in its folds the 
power andj substance to relieve and supply the 
deep wants and felt necessity of a dependent 
race, 

**In the transaction of its business, it pays in 
installments to its members at regular intervals 
during life their certificates, as promptly as our 
best banks honor the checks drawn upon them 
by their depositors. To thousands of intelligent 
and affectionate husbands and fathers, this Asso- 
ciation brings light to dispel the darkness which 
brooded over the future, as to how they might 
be able to make provision for their dependent 
dear ones, when death should render them 
powerless to aid them. And many are the wid- 
ows and orphans who can bear cheerful testi- 
mony to the ample and timely aid rendered in 
the hour of need. 

“In order that this Association may be more 
clearly understood, and its plans and methods 
more easily comprehended, we propose to eluci- 
date the system by working out examples based 
upon the facts as we find them in the everyday 
transactions of the Association.” 





Next follows a table of assessment rates, 
calculated on the simple and easy method 
of starting with twenty cents at the 
youngest age and adding two cents per 
year. Next comes the great feature of 
‘* self-endowment”; and there is a “ self. 
endowment coupons maturity table,” which 
the circular thus p roceeds to explain : 


“There are attached to each form ‘A’ certifi- 
cate, five self-endowment coupons, each amount- 
ing to one-fifth of said certificate, or $1,000, and 
they mature in accordance with the above 
maturity table. To illustrate: A person whore 
age is between eighteen and twenty-five will re- 
ceive $1,000 on a $5,000 policy in ten years. A 
person whose age is between twenty-five and 
thirty years, will receive $1,000 on a $5,000 
policy in nine years, and so on through the 
table. The last, between fifty and fifty-five, will 
receive $1,000 on a $5,000 policy in four years, 
So you will readily perceive ten years is the 
longest and four years the shortest time for a 
coupon on any policy to run, 

IuLusTRaTION: Suppose your age be fifty, 
and you take out a $5,000 policy. The expense 
of taking out the policy will be as follows: 


Membership Fees...... .. 812 00 





Medical Examiner's Fees. 1 00 
Medical Director's Fees............ 50 
BOtA cc cccoccccccccescscccccecccccseseccoes 18 bv 


“There will be fifteen assessments annually, 
at $4.40 per assessment, which equal $66.00, and 
#5.00 annual dues, which, added to $13.50, 
equals $84.50, amount paid the first year. The 
second year there will be fifteen assessments, at 
#4.40, which equals $66.00, and $5.00 annua] 
due, making in all $71.00, The amount to be 
paid the third and fourth years each will be the 
same as that paid for the second year, making 
the sum total paid for the four years $297.50; 
1,000 less $297.50 leaves a net gain of $702.50. 
Bat, better still, at the endof the first year the 
Association will loan you $100.00, which will pay 
ell that you paid out, and $15.00 besides. For 
the next year you will be loaned $200.00, and the 
same for the third and fourth years. So that 
you can readily see that you would be at little or 
no expense from the start. 

“This Association has been planned especially 
to meet the wants and adapt itself to the means 
of all, and it is the only association which pays 
the money back to the assured during life. In 
so doing, it not only assists in paying assess- 
ments, but it stands ready to supply the exist- 
ing needs of the assured during life, The an- 
nual dues in this Association are only one dol- 


lar on the thousand, being one-half of that of 
other associations. 
YOUNG MAN READ THIS. 

“Suppose your age is twenty-one, the age at 
which you become a citizen of this great nation, 
and about to assume the responsibilities of life. 
Without meane, yet possessing a good constitu- 
tion, a ready will, a clear mind, and a character 
unblemished, you are looking about for the best 
thing in which to invest, which will in the near 
future bring in an income. Let me give you 
some friendly advice. The pin money you 
spend on follies, which perish with the using, 
and hinder your progress in life, will, if proper- 
ly aud economically applied, bring you in a 
better profit than any other known investment. 
If you would take out a $5,000 policy in the 
Mutual Self-Endowment and Benevolent As- 
sociation, at your present age, you wiil find the 
result to be as follows: 


Membership Fees. . -. B12 00 





Medical Examiner's Fees.. 100 
Medical Director's Fees. . 60 
DOU. kn cdccendeiin cedsenece-siatentesecbsccnennsth $13 50 


“There will be fifteen assessments, the first 
year at $1.20 each, equal $18.00 and annual 
dues $5.00, making amount paid out the first 
$36.50. The second year there would be fifteen 
assessments at $1.20, equal $18.00, to which add 
the annua! dues of $5.00, making $23.00 amount 
paid the second year. The cost for the next 
eight years will be the same every year as that 
of the second year, making the total amount 
paid out for ten years (the time which the policy 
would run before the first coupon of $1,000 
would be paid) $243.50; $1,000 less $243.50 
equals $756.50. At the end of about four 
years after the policy is taken out, you 
would begin to receive Joans on the coupons of 
$100.00 each, so that by the time the first coupon 
is due, you will have received about one-half, or 
$500.00.” 

A Mutual Loan office has been defined as 
a scheme whereby two men who have 
nothing agree to lend it to each other. With 
less conciseness, but more truth,this scheme 
might be defined as an invitation to young 
men who have nothing to put in something, 
borrow it back again as fast as put in, and 
finally to take out three times as much as 
they have ever put in, The clergyman who 
sends us the document writes of it: 


‘* What puzzles me is that each member makes 
so much more each year than he puts in, and yet 
there is nomoney invested to produce anything. 
The loans of moneys in are all to members, who 
never pay upa centof interest, and yet, every 
member makes a big percentage on all he puts 
in. I’m too thick-headed to see the source of 
the gains, And what puzzles me further is that 
men of good business sense go into it, and claim 
it pays and is fair and square and sound, If it 
is as sound in the long run as it is promising in 
big returns, I would be tempted to consider it ; 
and as you make a business of euch things, I 
would be glad to have your opinion.” 


Down in Wall Street—a wicked place 
our friend may have heard of—are parties 
who say to the miscellaneous public: ‘* We 
will take your money and use it in stock 
speculation, in which our superior knowl- 
edge and skill are practically as good as 
foresight; we will divide the profits liber- 
ally with you, and assume the losses our- 
selves.” The editor of this department has 
not yet advanced any money in this way, 
as he is waiting for some one to inspire 
him with the requisite confidence; but as 
these advertisers promise to divide the 
profits and keep all the losses, they may 
send him, without any needless routine of 
using his capital, whatever they please 
as his share of the profits. (And they prob- 
ably will.) He is both ready and de- 
sirous to so into all the mutual-endowment 
schemes in the country, upon the following 
simple and equitable basis: they all prom- 
ise to pay a thousand dollars at the end of 
five to ten years, in consideration of one 
to three hundred dollars to be paid in dur- 
ing this short term. This is giving in 
round numbers three for one. As it is 
evidently a piece of circumlocution to pay 
money in merely for the sake of getting it 
directly back, he will take his thousand 
now; and, for the sake of not being mean 
about it, he will accept the three hun- 
dred the various associations are to receive, 
and let them keep the thousand they un- 
dertake to pay over. This amendment 
of their published scheme will save them 
seven hundred. 

Has our friend who seeks information 
ever heard of a concern of this something- 
from-nothing sort which was not very 
fresh—say three to twelve months old? If 





he has, or if anybody has, we should be 


-glad to receive definite particulars. Our 





friend says of this one that, if it were sound, 

he ‘would be tempted to consider it.” He 

may fearlessly yield forthwith to the tempta- 

tion and consider it a fraud. It puts out a 

sixteen-page ‘‘ folder,” with pages the size 

of your hand, printed in the cheapest man- 

ner, and in course of a sloppy gush about 

itself says that ‘‘many are the widows and 

orphans who can bear cheerful testimony 

to the ample and timely aid rendered in 

the hour of need.” Very true, as to life 
insurance; but has this little bantling of 
knavery, ‘‘ chartered under the laws of the 

state of Kausas, June Sth, 1884,” already 
experienced heavy enough mortality to 
have many widows? ‘In the transaction 
of its business it pays in installments to its 
members, at regular intervals during life, 
their certificates, as promptly as our best 
banks honor the checks drawn upon them 
by their depositors.” The first installment 
is due in four years, and the concern was 
born last June. It is going to pay them 
when the time comes, as promptly as, etc. ? 
Yes; all these concerns are born old and 
strong. They remind us of the country 
church-yard epitaph: ‘* Methusaleh Tomp- 
kins, aged 9 mos.” 

The explanation of schemes of this stripe 
is perfectly easy. The reason why a dead 
fish placed in a vessel exactly full of water 
makes the water overflow, while a living 
fish does not, is that the water overflows in 
either case. The reason these sclremes are 
able to work out as promised is that they 
don’t work out so. If you examine the 
figures of this self-endowment scheme you 
will see that the payments called for are 
greater than in case of life insurance com- 
panies, and at or before the time for paying 
the installments as regularly as the best 
banks pay checks, etc., there won't be any 
association. The \<gelf-endowment” is there, 
but some other self gets it. Yet the law 
of supply and demand keeps the supply of 
gudgeons apparently well up to the constant 
demand for them. 


-- 


Tue Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 
began business at No. 12 StateStreet, Hart- 
ford, in July, 1850, where it remained until 
1874; after one more removal, it took its 
last departure, about a year ago, to its own 
new building, corner of Grove and Pros- 
pect Streets, It went through the great 
fires, of course, and after that of Chicago, 
increased its capital from $200,000 to a half 
million. In 1876 this was doubled into a 
million. Assets are now about $1,840,000, 
and liabilities, exclusive of capital, about 
half a million. In Hartford, the insurance 
city, the prime requisites, light and air, are 
had with comparative ease ;and the company 
has them in its elegant building, which 
stands on its own land, with open space all 
around. The walls are a composite of 
Portland stone, best red brick and terra 
cotta. A very effective use ofthe Byzantine 
arch is made. The entrance has a striking 
character, and the windows are so treated 
asto be more than mere apertures. The 
tower is picturesque, and the Mansard roof 
isconspicuous by absence. The builders 
have made good use of their opportunity of 
ample space, and have produced a conve- 
nient and commanding structure, worthy of 
its occupant. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS, 


MANHATTAN LIFE INNSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


Tue thirty-fifth annual statement of this pros- 
perous institution is creditable to its managers 
and profitable to its policyholders, showing, as 
it does, a handsome increase over last year. 
Its assets are now $11,046,052.70 securely in- 
vested, and represent low market values, Its sur- 
plus is $2,293,674.63. During the year it re- 
ceived for premiums, interest, etc., $2,035,530, 
and paid for death claims, surrendered values, 
etc., $1,117,714. 

We have known, personally, all the official 
managers of this trustworthy company during 
the whole thirty-four years of its history, and as 
one of the interested policyholders have watched 
it and taken a deep interest in its progress and 
welfare. Its able and conservative management 
during all these years has steadily strengthened 
and increased our confidence in this institution, 
and we most heartily commend it again to our 
readers, as we have often done before, as 
worthy of their patronage and good words in 
widely extending its usefulness. 

Its officers are: Henry Stokes, President; J. 
L. Halsey, First Vice-President; H. B. Stokes, 








Second Vice-President; H. Y. Wemple, Secre- 
tary; 8. N. Stebbins, Actuary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

Tuts old, substantial and prosperous New 
England Company presents its thirty-third an- 
nual report, and shows a continued advance. 

Its receipts for interest alone paid ita death 
claims, with a handsome surplus left. 

Its total assets are $7,553,349.81, and it« sur- 
lus by Massachusetts standard is $508,556.14. 

t isened during the year 2,213 aye closing 
the year with 14,735, insuring $34,665, 

Its President is E. W. Bond; Jonn Hall, 
Secretary; Oscar B. Ireland, Actuary; and M. 
Vv. B. Edgeriy, Second Vice-President and Man 
ager of Agencies. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Every one knows that the past year has been 
a hard one for insurance companies, on account 
of the low premium rates prevailing and the 
shrinkage of securities in which thrir assets are 
invested ; but for all this the Niagara comes to 
the front, and shows by its annual statement that 
it hasa net surplus of #331,448 —-a handsome 
increase—witb total assets of $1,851,597, which 
is a very comforting fact for would-be insurers 
throughout the country to ponder and remem- 
ber. The Niagara is one of our companies of 
the first-class, 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

WE desire to call the attention of our readers to 
the twentieth statement of this Company, which 
shows total assets of $1,489,301.49, with a net 
surplus according to Massachusetts standard of 
#333,036.15, a very large proportion of surplus 
to assets. 

Its President is T. W. Russell, and Secretary, 

V. Hudson. 


HOME LIF E INSURANCE COMPAQRY. 


Tue Home, which numbers among its directors 
some of the sblest and best known business men 
of Brooklyn, makes a good showing in its an- 
nual statement. Its assets are $5,461,144 33, 
with a net surplus of $1,383,389.14, from which 
policybolders will derive the cousolation of 
knowing that the Home Life Insurance Company 
insures. Ics officers are George C. Ripley, Pres- 
ident; Chas, A. Townsend, Vice-President; J. 
H. Frothingham, Treasurer, and Jos. P. Hol- 
brook, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE 
NEW YORK, 

Tux Continental 1s so well known throughout 
the United States, and so great confidence is 
placed in its stability tuat it is only a pleasure to 
say that the confidence reposed in the Company 
is not misplaced. It continually grows stronger, 
its aseete now reaching the very imposing 
figure of $4,933,501.¥2. Probably no contlugia- 
tion, however serious, could: impair the abili y 
of the Continental tu pay 108 losses without as- 
sessing ite svockholders, as 1t has $1,200,000 de- 
posited under the New York Safety "Fund Law 
as @ guuranty against any contungency. Lis 
officers are Geo. 'T, Hope, President; Cyrus 
Peek, Secretary. 





COMPANY OF 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE ; INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Tue thirty-seventh anuual siatement of this 
well-managed ivstituuon shows figures alike 
gratifying w policyholders and | he officers of the 
Company. Lis receipts for interest were greater 
than its death losses, and its receipts from all 
sources Were greater, and its disbursements lexss, 
than the previous year, lis assets are $9,663,- 
$84.26, while ite surplus at four per cent, is the 
handsome sum of $1,305,212.34. A good Vom- 
pany. Its officers are: Suwuel C, Hucy, Presi- 
dent; Edward M. Needles, Vice Presivent; H. 
8. Stephens, Second Vice-President ; aud Henry 
C. Brown, Secretary. 











MUTUAL SanErss sae? INSURANCE COM- 
ANY. 


Tus excellent institution received during the 
year from policyholders $4,347,965.50, and paid 
them for death claims, surrendered policies and 
dividends, $4,118,964.51. [t received for interest 
and rents, #1, 775,519.34. Its assets, January Ist, 
were $37,762,421.65, with 50,361 policies in force. 
The company is ably, wisely and economically 
managed by a board of directors comprising 
some of the best business men of New Jerse wey 
with Hon, Amzi Dodd as President. Mr. 
Spencer Goble, State Agent, represents the 
Company at 137 Broadway, this city. 





WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ATTENTION is called to the twenty-fifth annual 
statement of the Washington Life Insurance 











Company, of this city, published in another 
column, 

INSURANCE. 
1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASs. 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most libera) features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W: BOND, President. 
JOHN a. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Maouger ot Ageucies. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


Gommertial Mutual Insurance ht, 


Nos, 57 and 59 59 William St., N. 


ASSETS. 
United States Securities............. $212,590 00 
Bank Stocks of New York CityBanks 96,636 00 
Uity and other Stocks and Bonds, and 
347,182 45 


Ce I vedccccnncsceececs 
Premium Notes, Cash Premiums, 

87,553 31 
-$743,961 76 


Ke-lnsurauce and other claims. . 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1884... 
W. IRVING COMES, Prest. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Prest. 
HENKY D. KING, Secretary. 


MAMHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


W YURK. 
No. 156 ar. 158 BROADWAY, 
OUKGANIZLED IN 1850. 


President, HENKY ST 
First Vice-Pies., J. L. 
Secon | eek og, Fee is PAL ies. 
Secretary, HY We 
Actuary. §. STE iiNE 

From the Home Journal. 


The thirty-fourth annual report of this eid-estab 
lished company gives evidence of the sound financias 
condition and ‘the year fit wh of thivinatinntion, 
Ite income tor the vga as 8 9,080,7 9.00; ite 
disburse: ents 6,178.31, leaving a yo} ot 
nearly ek en m iene of gross assets. Deducting tor 
claims not yet due, reported claims, unpaid dividends, 
the re-erve on existing policie #, etc,, there remains a 
surplus of nearly two aod a quarter ae The 
ucrease ip its Let assets over r lant vear te 250.0000, 











THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF ‘THE 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31st, 1884. 





I vatican cscttacsacsssedecvassectnseabeseccnceeasss 
Interest and Rents,,............eceeeess 


DOOR, ccccccee socccce 


Death Claims.............cseceseee: 
Matured Endowments. 
Surplus returned to Policyholders in dividends 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies..... 

Total payments to Policyholders 
Commissions and Salaries 
Other Expenses 


Taxes, Licenses and Other State Fees 
Re-insurance 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Loans Secured by Collaterals...................... 
Loans on Company's Policies in force... ...........00+ 
Uuited States Bonds 


Railroad Bonds.. 

Raiiroad and other Stoc ke. 
Real Katate 
Premium Notes on Policios in force............ 
Bills Receivable,............. 







Endowment Claims not adjusted and not due. 
Unpaid Dividends 


Number of Policies in force December 81st, 1864, 14,735 insuring... senna m 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


RECEIPTS Ls 1884. 














$1,056,096 17 


420,825 87 
1,476,921 64 


$339,777 67 





evcescece 163,146 00 
207,241 17 
87,801 19 
atbcidgeliunniantanscemindeniaais $797,966 03 
jisendous $210,603 87 
jedeaRRhOrehenneeseaene 61,012 39 271,616 26 
eeercecesccccseceeussosseseoonessosenes 88,771 87 
henscneeesnneestecneesansecedcombeeees 7,167 17 
CAdOCadONOnnpeebesnccteccestonteosones 84,655 08 
$S6s8doRS ee Ceseererecvetereesoesesonetts #' 145.076 86 
euueaped clniabesdeyneae $1,819,647 66 
876,791 00 
188,940 00 
seth scbenscbuepebesseese 113,125 00 
Coe ccccceresccccscoecces 914,485 00 
eemadenercacene 101,984 50 
90,780 00 
785,552 87 
POrepenece-eesecenesesee 1,576,671 98 ° 
siciattinndbuneimaiaanad 545,468 66 
5,989 90 
87,910 18 
164,065 18 
70,628 42 
131,309 51 
Pececscecte $7,558,349 81 
6,921,541 00 
eneveneeees 8,175 CO 
15,000 00 
28,223 65 
Sade cesetescossacecescees 4,854 02 
Odedeecaseesenssegesooes eebeenecseecesd 7,044,798 67 
csi ei ccecessasanaseinanickeseineh $508,556 14 
1.027.600 OU 
6.343,270 00 
34,665.107 OU 


“30HN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and Manager of Agencies, 





35th Annual Report. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


ORGANIZED IN 1850. 





President, HENRY STOKES. 
First Vice-Prest., J. L. HALSEY. 
Second Vice-Pres., H. B. STOKES. 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE. 


Actuary, 8. N. STEBBINS. 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY. 








Net assets December Sist, 1883,............- $10,426,503 4? 
lncume sccounts year 1 a . 2,086,530 30 
Total.......+- eeercecsenceuececece evseved $12,462,083 78 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid claims by death, matured 
endowments, end payment of 
ORB BIGES. 22000. occcccccccccccecs B66',284 83 
Paid dividends..............+s0+0+ 274,520 64 
Paid Purchased policies 152,909 26 
Paid Salaries, office, ppency, 
real estate, commirsions, 
taxes, medical depai tment, 
advertising, and other ex- 
PODBEB —cececcceeeeces evesecces + 298,266 85 1,415.981 08 


«BL 046,062 70 


Balance,......+.-+++.. 


LIST OF ASSETS. 


Cah on hand. .....-ccrceccccccccceccess ovees 
Cash in 7 und trust company... 
Bonds and mortwnges,.........+- «++ 
Loans on policies in torce..............0++++ 
United States and New York stock, mar- 








i .  sancueenneeeadenadeeee »793,597 63 
Real estate at coat,.......,.ccccccccrcessevece 912,912 91 
Premiums deterred and on course of col- 

lection and transmission.............+...+ 147,595 16 
Loans ou stocks and bonds 8,647,006 61 

(Market vaiue of the securities, $4.626,- 

816.) 

Interest due and accrued, and al) other 

FO ictaiinciincacecesets: sostvsccccscosess 110,959 98 

GrObB ABHCEB......cccce cece ec eec eee eee e oe BIL046,052 70 
Reported claims, awaiting 
ST ccd amnntintadieiimiand + 8220,646 00 
Dp vidends unpaid, and other 
Ts schenipshineesinansaticn 128,182 07 


uae on existing potictes, 
calculated by New 





surance Depuartment........... 8,403,550 00 8,752,378 07 
Gueptee a! above 8 —~ “wan erewne 
r, Ex. 4 per cent).. . -B2,296 674 63 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,21 212 48. 
principal se features 4 t aie oR WANAGE roApee 


yur bec 
BERALITY’ TO t L OM NBUR 
Ali Forms of Life and Endou Endowment Polwies Issued 


RROSNAN, President 
OC, P, FRALEIGH, pm aH. 2 . 
BURFORD, Actuary 


Secretary. 





GEO. 








LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


ABBOUS.... 0000 ceeesescssecscesereeeess 1G,901,043 27 
Liabilities......... 14.327 .U2Z8 23 





Total thesgteee ....o........aes 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


Assets, December 3let, 1883.. ......... $6,587,879 08 
pe 1 Gnring the year 
for rremiums...........-... 1,434,324 34 
For interest, rents, etc........+ 341,001 45 
qu ————- — 1,776,333 79 


$8,363,212 87 


Disbursements: 
Claims by death,.............+ $412,620 80 
Matured and ‘discounted en- 
GOWMEDES, ....-.secccveeee ete 184,244 20 


Surrendered policies, c.sh 
dividends and return pre- 

















Ps ccercscncsccsevercests 549,665 F7 
Srvc netiesccnccccesnessce 8,110 23 
Total paid policyholders.. 1,149,640 50 
Eso cecgoasconccegcageoescooces 3,967 
Cou: muted Commissions 48,277 72 
Profit and hoes .. ....... . 16,185 
Dividends to stockholde 8,820 0) 
“xpenses, Rent, Commissious, 
Sularies, Postage, Advertis- 
ing. Medical Examinations. 
oo ese Cemeecresesceee testes ces _ 2,478 59 
—— 1,479,365 07 
Net Assets, Dec. 31st, 1884.............85,583.447 80 
ASSETS. 
U. 8. and N. Y. City stocks... $709,708 42 
Bonds and morteages, beir ng 
‘ir. tliens on Real Estate.... 5,490,889 74 
Real Estate. 522,634 17 
Cash on hana in’ banks aud 
UES Gi csnsposeaecceccceseses 25,378 11 
Loaus on collaterals........... 108,452 37 
Agents’ balances..............- 31,259 99 ® . 
————- —-—— 6,883,847 #0 
Add excess of market value 
of stocks over cost...........+ 166,546 58 
Market value real estate in 
€xcéss Of cost as per Depart. - 
ment va)uation.. .......... 7,844 49 
Interest accrued... 62,609 66 
Interest due and unpa i 8,160 65 
Deferred and unpaid need 
ums, less 2u per cent.......... 185,262 76 
GROSS ASSETS. 
December 3ist, 1884..... ‘ $7,304,909 84 
LIABILITIES. 
TReeerve by N. Y. my dard 
Company’s valuation........ $6,358,005 00 
Unsettled Claims......... ...+. 10,407 17 
Premiums paid i: advance.. 8,502 U9 
Veoes Gividends to stock- 
older © cesceccoe 816 00 
my eupeneen. ‘i “ 2,708 36 
surpius as regar oe 
cyuol ide: We vccccrccccceres 810,172 23 
——— — $7,304,909 84 
Policiey issued in 1#84,........ 2.917 
Amount of insurance in ins . $6,898,500 
Cfotal pumber of policies in 
OBO. 2 ccccce ccese covcccce-ceese 15,043 
Total aincuut Lepnerapene with 
GE ncicnice cnrcquimeeness $33,334,672 


W. HAXTUON, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
CYRUS MUNN, As:’t Secretary. 
E. 8. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
I. C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
B.W.McCREADY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


FOSTER & THOMSON, Attorneys, 


The dividends of Tok WASHINGTON are deemed to 
be the inalienable property of the policyholder, and 
are applied, at the option of the insured, in one of 
several ways: 

ist. The dividends of The Washington may be ap- 
plied to the payment ot the premium. 

2d. If not so applied, they purchase additional in- 
surance. 

8d. If used to purchase additional insurance, they 
are recoivertible into cash for their original amount. 

4th. If the premium be unpaid when due, the whole 
of the cash dividend to the credit of a policy is ap- 
plied to continue the insurance for the full amount, 
asso much premium, until exhausted. 

5th, The fact that a policy has divdends to its credit 
is authority for this Company, by virtue of the policy 
contract,to apply their full cash value to the pay- 
ment of premiums without written directions from the 
party insured, 

6th. Apolicy in The Washington, while held by divi- 
dends, may be continued without medical re-examina- 
tion, by payment of the balance of the premium due. 





OFFICE: 


21 Courtlandt Street, 


NEW YORK. 





TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Receipts, in 1884, for Pre- 


miums and Interest............. $241,701 65 
Disbursements for Death 

Claims, Endowments, Divi- 

dends and Expenses.......... 185,824 04 
Assets, January ist, 1885....... 1 489, 881 49 
Surplus to Policyholders by 

Mass. and Conn. Standard. 888,086 15 
Surplus by New York Siand- 

RS 





T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V¥. HUDSON, Secretary. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


254 Broadway, New York ; 
179 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
JANUARY Ast, 1885. 


Aesets, January Ist, 1884.............. $5,408,129 38 
Less reduction =e same Ce, & 
YO@P......005 77,949 12 12 
$5,330,180 26 26 
Premiums received in 
Ceassenetabenantenns $563,352 79 
Interest and Rents 
received in 1844...... 257,454 54 820,807 33 
$6,150,987 59 69 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death...... $240,061 00 
‘Annuities Pasion 466 78 
Matured ndow- 
ee 99,632 00 
ividends to Policy- 
beccocccsoooce 111,340 93 
Paid = rsurrendored 
ecccccoscccece 65,830 74 
Total paid Mie 
holders.......... $517,321 45 
Commissions.. 861,431 82 
Agency charges, Ad- 
yore sing. Fyintins. 
LCE 40,495 56 
Medical 1 Fees, Interest 
on Capital and Taxes 26,751 90 
Rent and all Office ex- 
PODBEB,.... 0.00000. 00e 43,842 53 
“$172,521 81 689,843 26 


$5,461,144 33 





Real Estate $216,044 25 
Boncs and Mortgages.............+.-+ 1,170,100 00 
United States Bon ‘3, Market Value. 1,253,600 Ou 
New York State and soured so. ; 


serve on which is over 81, 
Unesmoqes and Deferred Premi- 
ums. Less Cost of Collection.. 
Accrued Interest -— cents 
Agents Balances..........5 .....-cees 8,656 80 
$5,461, 144 33 
Total Liabilities, including Capital 
- ock and Re-insurance Reserve 
wy - — hood ‘the — = 
ew $4,077,755 19 


Gurstes Later cteahatletsiaal $1,383,389 14 
DIRECTO RS. 


ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, A. A. LOW, 
ENRY E tPONT, | J.8, T. STRANA 














B. CHITTE é 
HAROLD DOLLNER . JOH 
JAMES HOW, G 

CHARLES A. "TOWNSEND, 8, E. HOWAR 
ar Ww. — ea GREENE, 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
JOS. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 

WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 


85th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AUT NA 


Life Insurance Company 


OF BARTFORD, CONN., 
January ist, 1885. 


Premium Receipts in 1884,........... $2,689,734 45 
Interest Receipts in 1884....,........ 1,609.015 27 
Total Receipts during the year..... 4,298,749 72 
Disbursements to Policy-holders, 








and for expenses, taxes, etc....... 3,574,660 65 
Assets, January lst, 1885..... pumas 29,771,230 04 
A Be iccccasccccescas ones 24,789,784 72 


Surplus by Ct. and Mass. standard 4,981,446 32 
Surplus by the standard of N.Y... 6,440,000 00 
Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1886, 
60,286, insuring................. 
Policies issued in 1884, 
4,470, insuring..... 


84,663,591 44 
8,022,998 0O 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President, 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J.L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H, W. ST. JOHN, Actuary, 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Consulting Physician, 


T. J. MUMFORD, Manager, 
165 Broadway. New York. 


THE CONTINENTAL 

UN Pee 

OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 














ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JA8.8. PARSONS, 

’ President. 
A.8 WINCHESTER, 


iden 
xg Seats 





THE 


Americ’) 


~V Philade’ 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANN 
Ee 


all claims. eoccccce 
Sarplus.cn soscenssrgoneanmnnonenbopane rey u 
amare 

THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President, 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 


Net Assets,January ist, 1884............. 

Receipts duringthe year: 

For Premiums................ 81, ei, 215 99 

97,958 03 2,145,174 Os 
$10,551,553 50 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


-- 88,406,379 48 








a paid Policy. —— 
eee $1,042,423 01 oo 

‘al Expensés,..... B54. 

“a ae Fees and 


eet and other ‘expenses acoce 
vertising, Printing, Supplies. 
Fire Insurance, Office arnt: 

CUBS, C08... cccccccrcece cooece 


92 

17,838 55 
8,475 48 1,417,228 36 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1885.............+.. 89,184,380 14 


ASSETS. 

City Loans, lroad and Water Bonds, 
Bank and. A Si inesunesstensossese 
or pee 3S Gooune , ee ° 

Premiu coqused by Policies, e' 

Loans on my Collateral 

wom Off 








880,637 69 
216,949 26 


Cash 1 in Trust Companies and on hand.. 


THE 





PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


Statement January Ist, 1885. 


OAR. CAGOR .oooccces0csssccsacenpiccess|vtcscoanntncasswubebesncstpbgitia ssseseeseee 2,000,000 O00 
Reserve for Unadjusted LOsse............cccccssssseeeeeee 267,608 78 
Reserve for Re-insurance.............. ER eR ts clntetitasianniaaé . 1,286,661 04 
SURPLUS...........00+ Pincecoaed Jedsbernanis péiehoneiek obepestgheval ial . 772,687 19 

Total Assets............ sninahagesen Sddinibacneubiaorees seseseseseeeescerereeGf4,316,007 O1 
H. KELLOGG, President, A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
___A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San eee California. 





SAFE. 


PROMPT. 


BERAL. 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month, 223d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 





a Ledger Assets as above..... 90,134,530 14 


fiok Deteased and and Unreperted Premiums. 144,560 75 
Inte due and accrued, etc.............. 46,101 12 
Market value of Stocks, onda, etc., and 
Real Estate over cost..............sseeeees 819,892 26 
Grows Assets, Jan. Ist. 1885. $9,663,884 26 
LIABILITIES. 
Loases reported, but not due.. $138,831 07 
Reserve at four per cent. to re- 
insure risks. - 8,064,248 00 
Surplus on Life Rate Endow- 
ments mo ane Unreported Poli- 
SelMicnedastkekensdansbocscess 70,592 85 
Ly 4 per cent. basis....... 1,805,212 ial 
x 68,884 26 6 
Sprpias at er cent., 
saneyivent in Ss B tqndare, #1,.812,360 34 


SAMUEL C, Huey. President. 
Epwaep M. NEEDLEs, ie. President, 
H.S. StePHens, Second Vice-President. 
Hewes o. Brown, Secretary. 
JEssE J. BARKER, ‘Actuary. 
KNOX & DE FOREST. General Agents. 
22 Astor House, NEY Y. - ‘ 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Youx, January Mu, 1865. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
my, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affairs on the 81st December, 1884. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from let Jan- 


uary, 1884, to Sist December, 1884...... 83,958,189 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lat 
BE: Wi cneccessccescncsescesoceuse 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums. ...,.....:.....+++ ~_ 85,406,796 uu 
Beemieme marked off — Ist January, 
pestoeeccsos 84,066,271 04 


kore. 


The Company has the following Assets, 


va Pater Sacel oo of New mm sors ean 
TL SS and otherwise.. 2,005,100 * 
Heat estate ana ch aims due the Company, 
itima: ee eove 440,010 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1454; 
Gash in Bankes... Sl'b4e ob 
BE cis tecccssconsccsstcncness eee 12,938,289 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereor 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year enaing 
Slat December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


TRUSTEES. 
JONES, 
eh 
JAMES LOW, RSHALL, 





TH ree One 

CHAU. HEKLs Mth 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, ind Vice.Pres't, 
A. A. BAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't, 





HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 40 Nassau Street, N, Y. 








GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO AOT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Comp 





Interest accrued and other Assets 


Reserve for nearned Premiuims,.............0.:0+:005 
Reserve for all other claims, absolute and contingent 


David Stewart, Esq. 





eeecrecccconcevececsccoccessesesoeesoneoees 81,415,424 45 


LIABILITIES. 
For Losses ia process of adjustment................ sees 


Total Assets in United States. ............+00+- 





Surplus in United States................... 


Net 
Increase in Net Surplus over previous Ntatew Statement........ 


FIRS IW SURANCH C ONLY. 
Wm. H. Slocum, Esq. 


46 Pine Street, cor. wit amy, MES YEREANCE, Manager: — 


London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Co. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
U. S. Branch Statement, 1st Jan., 1885. 
ASSETS. 








oo 48 fl $764,427 54 
REED 


Arthur B. Graves, Esq. 
New York. 





Risks: 
PR iscccccccesteces 


CAPItal......rccrccccccsoscccceces 
Cash Assets, as above - 


Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


TotalCash Assets - - - 


All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... 
All other Claims, less than................ 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE « on ; Guana 
BUBB ecccccsccccccccccoccccencccsoccosesceoccetoeecseoroseouecees 


rere e Tee 


Reserve for Taxes Of 188),.............ssscccssessecsereseseeeeeeesesees : 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1885..........000:eeee 


CORR eRe ERROR EEE E ORES EEE ER SHEE FEET EEEE ESET ESHER EDS 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. © 


Statement January Ist, 1885. 


$4,938,501 92 


$360,238 68 
39,347 32 





1,928,299 35 
25,304 75 
50,000 00 

1,535,221 82 

1,000,000 00 


$4,938,501 92 








The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 





Fire NIAGARA ty 


135 BROADWAY, New York. 


Poltoyholdera tn 
NEW YO 
THOS, F. GOODRICH, 





WEST POLLOCK, Sec. 








WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0,, 


W.A. sastise YORK, President. 
Inthts Company peliey: 
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INDEPENDENT. 
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Old and Young. 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY VIRGINIA KING PEARSON. 








“Therefore, behold, I will allure her, and bring 
her into the wilderness, and speak comfortably unt» 
her.” —Hos. ii, 14. Lieaes 

Far from all helps that mortal be, 
From lovers’ and from friends’ access, 
Against my will Thou bringest me 
Into a dreadful wilderness. 
There hast Thou waited patiently, 
To have me, Lord, alone with thee. 


My happy days are quickly done, 

More swift than weaver’s shuttle sped ; 
My joys deceitful proved and gone ; 

My loves at root are witheréd. 
My chosen friends turn back and flee, 
And [ am left alone with Thee. 


No star to light affection’s sky, 
No ray to pierce the night of grief, 
No human face to glad mine eye, 
No human hand to give relief ; 
No help on earth, in man, I see. 
I am alone—alone with Thee. 


O, God! if thou my Father art, 
As Thou the author of my pain, 
Speak comfortably to my heart, 
Allure me hither not in yain. 
Thou seest me lie upon my knee, 
Alone with Thee—alone with Thee. 


Behol4! my Great Companion’s near. 
He only brought me to my own ; 

Friendship and light and love are here, 
And [ an not at all alone, 

O, life! O, joy divine! to be 

Alone, yet not alone with Thee ! 


Jesus, my Saviour, Lover, Friend! 
Whom thus I never knew before, 

Moat lov’d, most near, till life shall end ; 
More near and lov'd, when life is o’er, 

For all my Heaven let me be 

Forever, Lord, alone with Thee! 

CoLonapo Sramas, Cot. 
—— 2g 
THE FOUR-SECTION PURCHASE. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Wuewn you said at the bar-dinner there 
was always one peculiar case which marked 
the upward turn of a lawyer's career I re- 
plied that such had been my own experi- 
ence. You desired to learn the particulars, 
which I had then no time to give. To-day 
being a rainy time at the Springs, forbid- 
ding all out-door exercise, I shall kill time 
by writing all about it. 

We two first met, and laid the foundation 
of our intimacy while serving together in 
the State Senate. I was then in the full 
practice of my profession, with no notion 
of going upon the bench. You were from 
a different part of the state, and it is 
scarcely possible that you had ever heard 
much of my early career. I began practice 
in Gordon County, which, thirty years 
since, was in the backwoods. Brantford, 
its county town, has now over fifty thous- 
and inhabitants; then it was a straggling 
village of less than eight hundred. Its coal, 
its iron, and the fact that three railways 
cross within its limits, have forced its ex- 
pansion. Atthe time I settled there it gave 
no promise of a mushroom growth; and for 
two years I plodded along, getting a call 
occasionally, and just managing to be out 
of debt at the end of the year. 

When I came to Brantford, the two 
wealthiest men there were Abel Trescott 
and Benjamin Cuyp. The former had in- 
herited a fine estate, and also obtained a 
large amount of ready money by his wife. 
The latter, inheriting very little, had made 
money very fast, and by means not quite 
creditable. The one was a free liver; the 
other close and penurious. It was known 
that Trescott had gone to the bad, as the 
saying is, on the death of his wife, and was 
getting embarrassed in his affairs. He 
drank hard, and thus incapacitated himself 
for the prudent management of business. 
He bred and ran race-horses, and his colts 
rarely won. He gamed, and was unlucky 
at that. The result was that his ready 
money gave out, aud the most of his real 
estate became heavily mortgaged. The 
money was always loaned by Cuyp; and 

whenever Cuyp advanced .money in that 
way, the property securing the loan came 
into his hands sooner or tater. It got to 
be a saying, when a mortgage with Ouyp 
as mortgagee was recorded, ‘* Old Ben has 
been buying another farm cheap,” 


actions. Mose M’Kissen was the go-be- 
tween. Moses was a jistice of the peace, 
a conveyancer and a real estate agent. He 
was also an auctioneer; in fact, he engaged 
in almost anything whereby a penny might 
be made. And he had made a good many 
pennies. He was growing rich. Through 
him Cuyp loaned Trescott quite large sums 
of money, which the latter squandered. 
Trescott had an only daughter. Marion 
Trescott was—but I need not describe her. 
You saw her when over forty—a handsome 
woman; and youcan imagine her at eigh- 
teen. I had met her on several occasions; 
but the father was still considered rich, 
and I, a poor young lawyer, had no preten- 
sions as a suitor. Her father doubtless 
loved her; but he did not alter his habits 
for that. At length he was attacked by 
disease, and, hia constitution being utterly 
broken up, could not withstandit. He died, 
not at the Trescott homestead, but on what 
was familiarly known as the Four Section 
Purchase. About a year before he had let 
the family pluce, which was heavily mort- 
gaged, andremoved to the latge tract, which 
was free ‘from all encumbrance. His 
grandfather had bought from government 
four sections of rich land, extending two 
miles along the river, and a mile from it on 
either side. Then it just touched the vii- 
lage; now it is nearly all closely built on 
and cut up by streets. It contained twenty- 
five hundred and sixty acres of the finest 
land in the county. One section had been 
cleared and put under fence, on the right 
hand side of the river, and on this a rude 
but substantial frame house had been 
erected. Nearly as much had been cleared 
on the other side of the river. The place 
was rated at between twenty and thirty 
dollars an acre. 

On his death-bed, Trescott said to his 
daughter: ‘‘I have not done very well by 
you, Marion; but you'll not want. The old 
homestead, and the valley-farms, and the 
three town houses are heavily encumbered. 
By good management, you may keep the 
homestead; the rest will have togo. Cuyp 
‘ll get them. Let him foreclose on them. 
You can’t pay the interest, much less the 
principal; but you can pay one year’s inter- 
est on the homestead. The rest are desira- 
ble property, and will yield a surplus over 
the debt upon them, enough to clear the 
homestead. I have left you executrix. 
This property we are on has not a cent 
aguinst it. The cleared part will pay the 
taxes, and keep you after a fashion; and in 
time it will be very valuable.” 

In spite of all that, on the day after the 
funeral, Cuyp produced a deed. from Tres- 
cott to himself, conveying this very prop- 
erty in fee, for the expresse.1 consideration 
of thirty thousand dollars, little more than 
half its value. The deed was dated and 
acknowledged more tham three months be- 
fore it was offered for record. It was ac- 
knowledged before M’Kissen, who was 
also one of the subscribing witnesses, the 
other name being that of a Jo Davis, a sort 
of hanger-on of M’Kissen, who had been 
drowned about four weeks before by tke 
upsetting of a boat in the river. I bap- 
pened to be in the County Clerk’s office 
when Cuyp brought in the document. I 
was at a deed book, engaged in a search, 
and, after Cuyp had gone out, Parsons, the 
County Clerk, spoke to me about it, saying 
it was a bad business, as it left Miss Tres- 
cott without anything. I took the deed 
frum him, and looked it over. ‘There could 
be no doubt about Trescott’s signature, a 
bold one, with which I was familiar. But 
I wondered what Trescott had done with all 
that money, and I said so. We talked the 
matter over, aad at length concluded that 
he must have gamed it away. The deed 
was odd, for various reasons, as you shall 
see presently, and I suspected something 
wrong about the transaction, though what 
it was i could not penetrate. 

The next day I met Miss Trescott in the 
street, and she accosted me. 

‘* Mr. Bonsall,” she said, ‘‘ I was about to 
send for you. Mr. Grover, you know, was 
papa’s lawyer. He is out of town, and will 
not return for several weeks. I must have 
counsel. It is about that deed which Mr. 
Cuyp has for the Four Section Purchase.” 

‘* Have you seen the deed itself, Miss 
Trescott?” 

“Yes, sir. I have been at the Clerk’s 


to let me examine it. It has papa’s signa- 
ture—or such a forgery of it as is impossi- 
ble to detect; but there is some fraud about 
it. Papa told me, on his death-bed, too, 
that there was nothing on the property; it 
was free, and it was mine. And he left it 
to me by name in his will, and his will not 
a month made. Mr. Cuyp came to see me 
this morning.” 

‘* What did he say?” 

**Oh! he assumed kindness; said he was 
sorry, and was pot disposed to oppress me: 
and was quite willing I should remain on 
the place a year without rent. That looks 
suspicious; for it is not like him. What 
am I to say?” 

‘Say nothing at present. Do you wish 
me to act for you?” 

“Tf you please.” 

** Well, then, if Mr. Cuyp speaks to you 
again, send him to me. Do nothing, as 
well as say nothing, meanwhile, without 
my advice. [shall look into the affair at 
once. Has you father—I have a reason for 
asking—left much ready money?” 

‘*No, sir; only a little over nine hundred 
dollars. That is what strikes me as singu- 
lar. He had no thirty thousand dofllers 
this year, I am confident. It is terrible, 
this thing.” 

‘* Don’t distress yourself, pray. You are 
in possession, at all events. Excuse me, 
but it is just possible that your father may 
have been—that is, they may have got him 
to sign when he was not quite himself.” 
‘*Oh! no, Mr. Bonsall. Papa was some- 
times a little overtaken by wine after 
dinner; but then his writing would have 
shown that. That signature was made—if 
he did make it—when he was perfectly 
sober.” 

‘*I agree with you there, Miss Trescott; 
but do not say so to any one else. If any 
one suggests he was intoxicated when he 
signed it, be particular to express no doubt. 
In fact, say nothing at all on the subject. 
Refer all to me.” 

‘*Very good, sir; [shall obey your direc- 
tions.” 

We then parted. ,I could not see my way 
very clear in the case, but it was worth 
fighting. Still thinking upon it, I walked 
over to the post office, which was kept in 
one of the village shops, or country store, 
to get my letters and papers. The shop- 
keeper, Peter Brown, was alone, his clerk 
being at dinner. He handed me a letter, 
which I read, and then began to chat with 
him. There was a paper-covered book, 
used for making charges, a loose blotter, 
lying on the counter. Mechanically I 
opened and shut it, when the paper in it 
attracted my attention. 

‘*May I ask where you got this book?” I 
inquired. 

‘‘Oh! that is of my own make!” he said, 
and then told me how he had acquired the 
paper. 

I opened the book again, and turned to 
the last page. 

‘*This has only forty-six pages,” I said. 
‘* One less than a quire.” 

‘* You noticed that?” he replied, smiling. 
**T can tell you how that occurred.” And 
he did. 

When he had _ concluded, I said: 
‘*Brown, you can do me a favor. You 
have no particular friendship for Ben 
Cuyp, have you?” 

‘‘Cuyp, the old Hunks? No; why?” 

‘*{ wish you would goover tothe Clerk’s 
office, and get Parsons to let you look at 
the Trescott deed for the Four Section Pur- 
chase. [know you’re nota leaky vessel, 
and can keep a thing to yourself. Now, 
no matter what may strike you when you 
examine that deed—and something will 
strike you—say nothing about it to Parsons, 
or to any one; but come over to my office 
as soon as you are through.” 

‘*T don’t see what you're after; but Pil 
do it, as soon as Bill comes from his din- 
ner.” 

I went over to my office, and sat there 
waiting for Brown, who came in after a 
half hour. The moment he saw me he 

whistled. Then we had along conference. 
The result of it was that I made up my 
mind to-file a bill on the equity side of the 
court, to set aside the conveyance. I said 
nothing about this to Miss Trescott, though 
I told her I had great hopes that the deed 
would not stand. A day or soafterward,just 








rarely put himself forward in these trans 





office, and Mr. Parson’s was kind enough 


called on her again. She was incautious 
enough to say that the deed was fraudulent, 
and she would fight it; and Ben went off 
very angry. Cuyp felt that he hada strong 
case, and took the bull by the horns. Miss 
Trescott was served with a notice of 
ejectment. 

Two weeks, or thereabouts, after the be- 
ginning of the proceedings, Moses M’Kissen 
stepped into my office, and asked me if I 
would lend him my copy of ‘Hood on 
Executors,” for aday or so. I let him have 
it. I was satisfied, however, that he had 
come for quite another purpose. So I 
asked him to take a smoke, furnished him 
with a pipe and a chair, and waited for him 
to open his batteries. He soon came to the 
point. 

‘*Miss Trescott has retained you, I see, 
in that ejectment case.” 

“Fon.” 

‘*T don’t see what she has to stand on. 
The deed is all right, and can’t be got over. 
I know the whole transaction.” 

‘“‘IT think the deed can be set aside,” 1 
said. 

‘“‘T should like to know on what ground. 
But that’s your secret.” 

‘*T don’t know, M’Kissen, what secret 
there is in it. You have enough knowledge 
of law to be aware that a deed executed 
by a man under the influence of liquor is 
worthless. A drunken man is not compe- 
tent to make a conveyance.” 

**Pooh! pooh! When Trescott wrote his 
name he was as sober as you and are now, 
and I know it. I was present and saw him 
write it.” 

‘‘What if we should be able to prove 
that he was stupidly drunk all day on the 
date of the deed?” 

‘*We can prove by a dozen good wit- 
nesses that he was not.” 

‘“*We!” I responded. ‘‘So you are a 
party in interest?” 

** Nothing of the kind. But Ido so much 
business for Cuyp that I get in the habit 
of mixing up his affairs with mine. It is 
no matter to me whether you get the better 
of Cuyp or not; only, so far as the deed 
goes, that’s all right.’’ 

‘* Well, you and I won’t quarrel about 
other people’s rights and wrongs, Mac. I’ve 
said now more than a lawyer should. But 
don’t you run away with the notion that 
you have theground of our defense. That’s 
the last thing I'd tell you. No doubt you'll be 
able to prove that Trescott was as sober as 
a judge. Don’t forget to send back that 
‘ Hood’ by Saturday. I may have use for 
it.” 

M’Kissen went off fully impressed with 
the notion that we would contest the deed 
on the ground of incapacity of the grantor; 
and this*'was what I wanted. 

The case excited a deal of interest, and 
public sympathy ran in favor of Miss Tres- 
cott. But, much as Cuyp was detested, 
every one except Peter Brown and myself 
had no hope of his defeat. There was the 
deed, with ample proof as to its execution 
and acknowledgment; and, as it leaked 
out that we would contest it on the ground 
of incompetency, it was known that Cuyp 
had subpeenaed a dozen reputable witnesses 
as to Trescott’s condition on the day of the 
execution, which was at the opening of 
court, when everybody was in town look- 
ing after everybody else. 


M’Kissen did not return my copy of 
‘* Hood on Executors,” according to prom- 
ise. I had occasion for it the day before 
the trial; for it cited a case bearing on a 
suit where I was concerned for the plain- 
tiff; and I went after it mysclf. M’Kissen 
was out, but his boy was in his den, and in 
his presence I weat to the book-case, and 
got out'the required volume. There was 
a paper petween the leaves, used as a 
marker. I took it out, intending to leave 
it behind; but the title struck me, andl 
let it remain. I found that the paper would 
be of service in the case. Possession was 
nine points of the law; so I took charge of 
the document, and filed it with the rest of 
the papers in the case. 

The case came at lastto trial. There 
was a crowded court-room, and every one 
anxious to learn what our side had to say. 
The plaintiff proved title by his deed, notice, 
and a refusal to vacate. M’Kissen, who was 
on the stand, mentioned, unnecessarily, that 
Trescott was particularly sober when the 
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right, to the bewilderment of the jury, 
anc the undisguised astonishment of the 
Judge. 

I cross-examined M’Kissen. 

‘** How have you secured your interest in 
this matter?” 

‘*T don’t understand you. 
terest in it.” 

‘‘Hasn’t Mr. Cuyp given you a written 
contract to convey one-half of the Four Sec- 
tion Purchase to you, in consideration of 
services rendered?” 

**N—no, sir!” 

Cuyp’s counsel, Spencer, interrupted me 
with: 

‘*This is not cross-examination, I ap- 
peal to the court.” 

**You will proceed strictly under the 
rules, Mr. Bonsall,” said the Judge. 

“*Very good, your honor.” 

‘“*You said you were present when Mr. 
Trescott wrote his name on that paper, and 
saw the money paid to him?” 

“ec Yes.” 

‘*How much money?” 

‘*T didn’t count it. 


I have no in- 


Trescott took the 


money, counted it to himself, and then 
signed. He was perfectly sober at the 
time.’’ 


**So you said before. What is the pres- 
ent value of the land in question?” 

‘*T should say it was worth fifty thous- 
and dollars.” 

‘*T see that the consideration money is 
thirty thousand. Did it not strike you, 
with a sum so much less than the value, 
that there was something crooked in the 
transaction?” 

“I can’t say that it did. Trescott 
wanted ready money badly, and Cuyp had 
it.” 

**Was the money in a check, or any of 
ivr” 

‘*No, sir; all bank notes.” 

** You wrote taat deed yourself?” 

“Tos.” 

‘* You make a good many deeds during 
the year?” 

Ton” 

** Don’t you usually use the printed form, 
and fill it up?” 

“Ten” 

‘* Had you any printed forms at the time 
in your office?” 

“Fen.” 

‘* Have you ever written any other deed 
in full but this?” 

**I don’t remember. 
I have. 

** What caused you to write this deed?” 

‘*T don’t remember. I took a notion that 
way, I suppose.” 

‘*Did you ever use this kind of paper 
before?” 

**T don’t remember that I ever did.” 

‘“‘Where did you get this paper?” 

‘**T don’t remember.” 

‘*Have you more of the same kind?” 

‘*T don’t think I have.” 

‘*How did you happen to just have this 
one sheet?” 

*“*T don’t know. I think it was because 
I had just that one, and it was so large and 
thick, that I used it on a big sale.” 


I don’t know that 


‘* Here is a peculiar shaped mark on the 
paper, something like a boot, just under 
the name—a white stain. Do you remem- 
ber whether that was there when the deed 
was executed?” 

‘*T don’t remember. I think it was.” 

‘*Did you append your name as a witness 
before or after Trescott had signed ?” 

** After, of course.” , 

‘* You saw him take the pen, dip it in the 
inkstand, and sign?” 

‘“No, I didn’t. I dipped the pen in the 
ink myself, handed it to him, and then saw 
him sign.” 

‘“‘Ah! You remember that distinctly?” 

**T do.” 

** And did you sign with the same pen?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* After dipping it in the same ink?’”’ 

— 

‘* You are sure of that fact?” 

‘*T am.” 

** Positively?” 

‘*Of course. I remember perfectly well.’ 

‘Permit me to be sure that I have your 
evidence in a correct shape. You swear that 
you dipped the pen in the ink, handed it 
to Mr. Trescott, who signed his name with it, 


and then you took the pen from him, dipped , 
it again in the same ink, and signed your 





name with the same pen and the same ink, 
as attesting witness, in his presence? Is that 
your evidence?” 

M’Kissen hesitated. 

‘*T won’t be sure,” he said, ‘‘ that I dipped 
the: pen before I signed. There may 
have been enough ink left for me, in the 
pen.” 

‘““Ah! yes; but you signed with the same 
pen, and in any event, with the same ink?” 

“Te.” 

‘“*That will do. You may stand aside.” 

When Spencer had rested his case, I 
opened for the defendant. 1 said substan- 
tially: ‘* With permission of the court, we 
propose, gentlemen of the jury, to supple- 
ment and strengthen the case of the plain- 
tiff by way of substantiating our own. We 
propose to show you that the name of Abel 
Trescott on this deed was written by him; 
and we admit that he was sober when he 
wrote it; that it was written in the pres- 
ence of Moses M’Kissen; that the signature 
of Moses M’Kissen was put to the paper 
after that of Abel Trescott.” Here I paused 
to enjoy the astonishment in the faces of 
judge, jury, litigants, and spectators. 
‘* We then intend to show you that the sig- 
nature of Abel Trescott was never appended 
to that deed; and that the deed was never 
executed at all. We intend to show you 
that Moses M’Kissen has committed willful 
and corrupt perjury on this trial; and that 
his evidence in regard to the matter is to 
be utterly disregarded. We propose to 
prove this partly by the deed itself, and 
partly by parol evidence. By the deed, 
which is in evidence before you, you will 
see that, instead of being one of the cus- 
tomary printed forms, filled in by writing, 
itis written throughout; that, instead of 
beginning, as usual, on the first page, it be- 
gins on the second, and ends on the third; 
that the sheet has been originally folded in 
a different way, and was turned for con- 
venience in effecting the fraud; and that 
the paper has a peculiar bluish tint, ex- 
cept in one spot, partly under Trescott’s 
name, where the color has been removed 
by some acid substance; and that the sig- 
nature of the assumed grantor, instead of 
being written with the same ink as that of 
Moses M’Kissen, was written with a differ- 
ent ink from that and from the body of the 
deed. And we propose to show by parol 
evidence that the attesting witness did not 
sign in the presence of the grantor named; 
that the name of Abel Trescott, as you see 
it, was written before the date of the deed; 
that the paper containing his signature, and 
nothing else, was purloined from a third 
party, and the body of the conveyance 
fraudulently added, without Trescott’s 
knowledge; and that the deed was not of- 
fered for record before his death made it 
impossible for him to denounce the fraud. 
And when we have shown all this, gentle- 
men, we shall not only demand a verdict at 
your hands, but we shall move the Court to 
commit these parties, M’Kissen on a charge 
of perjury, and both to await indictment 
for forgery and conspiracy.” 

When I had concluded, the excitement in 
court was intense. The Judge said: ‘* Let 
me look at the deed, Mr. Clerk.” It was 
handed to him. After inspecting it care- 
fully, he said: ‘“*H’m! Pass that to the 
jury.” The jury examined the instrument. 
When it came back to the table, Spencer 
looked at it, and then inquiringly at his 
client, who sniffed an indignant denial, but 
his face reddened. On the contrary, the 
face of M’Kissen was pallid. 

The first witness I called was Peter 
Brown. His evidence was as follows: 

About fourteen months before that, he had 
gone to St. Louis to purchase some goods, 
and while there, had ordered a new set of 
blank-books, journal and ledger, from a 
bindery. The day before he left he went to 
getandto pay for them. The binder of- 
fered to treat him, and then and there made 
a pitcher of iced punch. Brown was not 
much given to mixed potations, or, as he 
exp!ained to the court and jury—“‘ general- 
ly took his liquor reverend,” but, as the 
book-binder was ‘‘a friendly sort of per- 
son,” accepted his offer. Whether his 
want of tamiliarity with the drink, or its 
imbibition on top of a deal of “‘ reverend,” 
or undiluted liquor that day, affected his 
nerves, he did not state, but merely that he 
spilled some of it on 4 ream of tinted paper. 
The lemon-juice in the punch teok out the 





color where it fell. He offered to pay for 
the damage, but the binder merely laughed. 
and said it was an outside quire of the 
ream, and would go among the casse-paper. 
In reply to an inquiry he was told that 
casse-paper was made up of creased out- 
side quires and spoiled sheets, and was 
generally sold for a trifle to those who 
wanted cheap writing-paper. Thereupon 
he bought a lot of it, that quire among the 
rest, and had it packed with the books. 
This particular quire, being larger, thicker, 
and finer than the remainder, was not used 
at first. One day, however, having occa- 
sion to make a blotter, he picked this out, 
and placed it on the counter, intending to 
sew it together;*and put a cover on it. 
While it lay there M’Kissen came in to get 
some ink. A few minutes after, Trescott 
walked in and asked for some tobacco. 
Not being served at once, he lounged 
against the counter, and, taking a pen from 
the desk, wrote his name on the outside 
of the book quire. Brown, seeing it, 
snatched the paper away, and chided him. 
Trescott replied that he made a great fuss 
about a good-looking name on his ‘‘ map of 
Italy”—alluding to the stain over which he 
had written—and, getting his tobacco, went 
off. Brown took the spoiled sheet from 
the others, leaving it on the counter, put 
the rest away, and went to serving other 
customers. M’Kissen went out shortly 
afterward, and Brown thought no more 
about the written sheet, and made a blotter 
of the rest. The next time he saw the 
sheet was in the Clerk’s office, in the shape 
of this deed. That was the sheet, and that 
was the name Trescott wrote. 

The Judge put a question here: 

‘Mr. Brown, can you explain how you 
so certainly identify both the sheet and sig- 
nature?” 

‘‘Certainly, your honor. I have brought 
the sheets that were left, in this blotter. 
The thread has been taken out. You will 
see the same stain, a little smaller in each, 
on the first three leaves. By smoothing the 
creases, and turning the deed, you will see 
it just fits on them, Then, I identify it by 
the ink. The ink Isell I buy ready-made. It 
is cheaper than Ican make. The ink I use 
in my books I make myself, after a recipe 
used in the British Exchequer office. It is 
pale when you write with it, but gets very 
black in time. The ink I sell is apt to get 
rusty in time. Then, my own ink has gum 
in it, which makes it glossy. Hold the 
deed slantwise, and you'll see the difference 
between Trescott’s name and the rest of 
the writing. M’Kissen’s name and all the 
the rest of the writing is written in the ink 
I sell, and Trescott’s in the ink I make.” 

‘* But M’Kissen has sworn,” | said, ‘that 
he wrote his name with the same ink Tres- 
cott did.” 

“That’s not so. 
self.” 

‘*But where was M’Kissen when T'res- 
cott wrote his name?” 

**In the store.” 

The deed and the book underwent a crit- 
ical examination by judge, jury, and coun- 
sel. At the end of it Spencer was about to 
commence a cross-examination, when the 
Judge said: 

‘‘One moment, Mr. Spencer. Sheriff, 
see that those men do not leave the room 
without permission of the court.” 


But “ those men” had quietly slipped out 
while we were all intent on the’ deed, 
mounted their horses, and rode off. I pro- 
duced the contract of sale to M’Kissen, of 
which I had spoken in my opening. Moses 
had used it fora marker in ‘* Hood,” and 
had inadvertently left it there. The case 
was submitted without argument, Spencer 
being disgusted, and the jury found for us 
at once, under charge of the Judge. In 
course of time 1 filed a bill, and the convey- 
ance was formally set aside. 

That was my turning-point. It gave me 
practice, and it gave me awife; for I after- 
ward married Marion Trescott. The Four 
Section Purchase is now:the southern part 
of the town, and pretty well built on. It 
has secured the fortune of our children, 
though they would be tolerably well off 
without it. c 

As for Cuyp and M’Kissen, the tool was 
punished, but not the hand which held it. 
M’Kissen was convicted of’ perjury and 
forgery, and served out his term of sen- 
tence. Cuyp escaped to South America. 


You can see for your- 


He sent from New York a power of attor- 
ney to his wife,and she made a compro- 
mise, by which we saved the old homestead 
and two of the farms. Then she joined her 
husband in Peru, where, at the last dates, 
they were living, ‘“‘ much respected.” 
Newark, N. J, 
oa ene 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 
BY ROSALIE VANDERWATER. 


I’m not a grown-up woman ; 
I’m only twelve years old ; 

But that I have a neighbor, 
I never need be told. 


I go to church on Sundays, 
And hear good people say 

That we must love our neighbors, 
And help them every day. 


I hear it from the pulpit, 
And sometimes from the pews ; 
But, though I do not know much, 
To me that isn’t news. 


I’ve loved my little neighbor, 
How long I couldn't tell. 
When she is sick, I cheer her, 

And help to make her well ; 


And when she’s poor—that’s always— 
I give her pretty clothes ; 

She likes them—just as I do— 
As, by her smiles, she shows. 


I give her handsome dolls, too, 
All dressed up nice and fine, 
Why, if I didn’t do it, 
I couldn't play with mine! 


For I would be unhappy, 
In knowing she had none, 
And then I would be wishing, 
Myself, I hadn’t one. 


I share with her my pleasures ; 
Dear papa says I may; 

And, oh! it is so pleasant 
To give good things away. 


Her name—my little neighbor’s— 
Is just as sweet as she ; 

But I'll not let it out now; 
*Twould be unkind in me. 


For it might hurt her feelings ; 
_ And wouldn’t it be sad 
To grieve my little neighbor 
Whom I have made so glad? 


To find her—I will tell you— 
I haven’t far to go, 

For she lives ’round the corner, 
Aud that’s close by, you know. 


Oh! I have just been thinking 
—I wonder if it’s so— 

That none who want a neighbor 
Have very far to go. 


HOW DAVE LINCOLN TAUGHT 
HIS GRANDFATHER. 


BY HELEN JAOKSON, (fH. H.) 











THERE was a great excitement on the 
Lincoln Ranch, Ah Sin, the Chinese boy 
of all work, had just got home from the 
post office. The post office: was five miles 
away, and they did not send for their mail 
every day. They were too busy. When 
they did send, everybody watched and 
waited for the messenger toreturn. Some- 
times he brought so many letters and news- 
papers that they more than filled his 
pockets, and he made a big bundle of the 
newspapers and tied them at the back of 
his saddle. The Lincoln family had been 
living in California only two years, and all 
their friends at the East still wrote to them, 
and sent them newspapers often. 

The post office was a box on a post at 
the crossing of two roads, in a lonely place 
in the middle of a great oak forest. Only 
one other family besides the Lincolns had 
their letters put into this box. The box 
was locked, and each family had a key to 
it. In the top of the box was a wide slit, 
into which the letters and papers were 
dropped by the driver of a stage, which 
passed the place every other day. Some- 
times he forgot and carried the bundle for 
the ‘‘Oak Crossing” box a whole day’s 
journey beyond, and brought it back with 
him the next day; but nobody knew this 
except himself. ‘ 

When Ah Sin galloped into the yard this 
morning, there were no letters. to be seen 
sticking out of his pockets, no bundle of 
papers at the back of the saddle, , 

“Oh! pshaw!” said Dave to his sister 
Grizzy. ‘‘There comes Sin!” (Dave and 
Grizzy secretly called Ah Sin by. the last 
half of his name, for fun. They did not 
dare call him so to.his face, for it 
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him furious, and when he scolded in the 
Chinese language, both Dave and Grizzy 
were afraid of him.) ‘‘Pshaw! There 
comes Sin! He hasn't got a thing! It’s 
time for the Youth’s Companion and the St. 
Nicholas, too! I bet those Wilkius boys 
took them out of the box.” 

And Dave ran to meet Ah Sin. 

‘* Haven't you got anything, Ah Sin?” he 
cried. 

‘* One heap small letter, Missee Lincoln,” 
replied Ah Sin, drawing out a small letter 
from his breast pocket, ‘‘ Heap way go. 
Heap smal! letter bring!” And he let him- 
self down slowly from his horse. ‘‘ Heap 
hot day,” he said, as he disappeared in the 
house. 

‘*Heap lazy China boy,” said Dave to 
Grizzy, as he went back to the pond where 
he and Grizzy had been all the morning 
watching an old hen with a flock of young 
ducklings, which she had hatched out. It 
was the drollest of sights, and Grizzy and 
Dave had done little else than look at it 
since the ducklings had been big enough to 
swim, There they were, twelve of them, 
little round, yellow, fluffy balls of feathers, 
with big yellow bills that stuck out in 
front like prows to vessels, bobbing up and 
down on the water, as happy as possible; 
and there was the old hen, with her tail 
spread, her feathers all ruffled up, running 
up and down, as farin the water as she 
dared to go, clucking with might and 
main, almost screaming, to call them back. 
The yard was full of poultry of all sorts. 
Turkeys, ducks, hens and chickens, Guinea 
hens. It was a fine gabble they made 
when they all got to talking at once. But 
none of them took any notice of the poor 
hen. There were two ducks with fine 
young families of ducklings sailing about 
on the pond, or dabbling in the wet mud 
and rushes on the edge; they had their 
hands full with their own families; and 
there were several hens with broods of 
chickens, trotting and scratching up and 
down the yard. Some of these hens did 
pause a moment, and look with compassion 
on the poor step-mother of the ducklings. 
And the red rooster paused in his lordly 
promenade, and looked on in a puzzled 
way; the drake, too, waddled up,and looked 
off over the water, but, seeing several of his 
wives on the pond, he thought to himself, 
‘* Well, there are women enough there to 
look after the young ones,” and he waddled 
away. 

‘“‘Oh! Dave! Why do you suppose they 
none of them tell her it’s all right?” cried 
Grizzy, who was tender-hearted, and pitied 
the hen. 

**I don’t suppose that they understand 
each other's language,” replied Dave. ‘‘The 
other hens don’t know any more about it 
than she does; and she can’t understand 
anything the ducks say. Old Grey might 
make her comprehend, if she’d put 
her mind to it, I do believe. She's 
such a clever old thing. There sheis now! 
Look! look! She’s going right in after the 
little ones. See the hen watch her! Hur- 
rah for you, Old Grey!” and Dave threw up 
his hat. Grey was a favorite tame duck of 
Dave’s; so tame that she would let him 
carry her about in his arms, and stroke her 
glossy green head. Sure enough, there she 
was, sailing off into the pond, overtaking 
the little brood of motherless ducks, and 
convoying them about tenderly, as if they 
Were her own. 

“Aint she good, though?” exclaimed 
Grizzy. ‘She's just as kind as if she wus 
a réal woman.” 

** Lote kinder!” said Dave, sententiously. 

** Dave! Dave! Grizzy! Where are you? 
Oome right here, both of you,” called Mrs. 
Lincoln from the back door, in an excited 
voice. ‘‘Such good news! Grandpa is 
coming! He has started!” 

Both the children broke at once intoa 
full run toward their mother, breathless 
with delight. 

** Bully for him!” cried Dave. ‘‘ He said 
he’d never come! I knew he couldn’t keep 
away. I say, when’ll he get here?” 

Grizzy did not speak a word; but her 
blue eyes shone with pleasure, and she 
held a corner of her apron between her fin- 
gers, twisting it tighter and tighter into a 
roll,a sure sign with Grizzy of great ex- 
citement. 

Just at that moment, Mr. Lincoln was 
geen crossing a field near the house, ‘‘Oh! 


let’s call him!” cried Dave; and before his 
mother could speak, he had run to the big 
bell, which was always rung to call the 
men to dinner, and pealed out a loud peal. 

‘*Dave! Dave!” exclaimed his mother. 
** Dinner is not ready yet!” 

‘Oh! never mind,” laughed Dave, ring- 
ing harder than ever.” It’s most twelve 
o'clock. He can tell me a story, after he’s 
read the letter. He won’t care!” And Dave 
and Grizzy both set off at the top of their 
speed to meet him. 

‘Ie it really true?” said Mr. Lincoln, 
as he entered the house, between Dave and 
Grizzy, each holding a hand. 

“Yes! It is true,” replied Mrs. Lincoln. 
** Almost too good to be true; isn’tit! But 
he really has started. He is in Colorado 
now.” 

‘* Where shall we put him, wife?” asked 
Mr. Lincoln, with an anxious expression on 


his face. ‘‘We never can make him com- 
fortable. This is a poor place for him to 
come to.” 


‘*He can have my room,” cried Dave. 

‘“*No; mine. Let him have mine; do!” 
cried Grizzy. ‘‘ Mine is the prettiest.” 

‘Mine is the biggest,” retorted Dave. 
‘*Men don’t care for pretty. They want 
room to swing a cat. I wouldn’t be cooped 
upin your room for anything, Griz!” 

Mrs Lincoln looked thoughtful. It was, 
indeed, a poor place, their rough boarded 
ranch house, for any one who was, as her 
father was, accustomed to luxurious ac- 
commodations. In her first joy at the idea 
of his coming, this had not occurred to her. 
But in a moment her face brightened. 

‘‘Thank you, dears,” she said. ‘I will 
take bothof your rooms for Grandpa.” 

The children and their father looked 
equally puzzled, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, 
how?” 

Mrs. Lincoln laughed, and, turning to 
her husband, said: 

‘*We must give Father our room, and I 
will sleep with Grizzy, and you with 
Dave.” 

‘*Hurrah!” shouted Dave. ‘‘ Then you 
can tell me battle stories every morning 
before light! I’m always awake before 
light.” 

‘* Pleasant prospect for me,” exclaimed 
Mr. Lincoln, clapping Dave on his shoul- 
der. 

‘*Oh! will you really sleep with me, close 
to me, in my little bed, Mamma?” said 
Grizzy, throwing her arms around her 
mother’s neck. ‘Then I can hug you all 
I want to! You won't be too busy to hug, 
in bed!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln exchanged glances, 
and smiled at these speeches of their 
children. Nothing could have been more 
characteristic of each. 

As skilled naturalists can determine from 
asingle bone the name of the animal to 
which it belonged, you might, from these 
two speeches, get a very good idea of the 
temperaments of David and Griselda Lin- 
colo. Grizzy was aloving, affectionate little 
child, even when she was a baby. She 
used to seem, her mother said, more like a 
kitten than a baby. Her greatest delight 
was to cuddle down close under some- 
body’s arm, and it seemed sometimes as if 
you could hear her purr. From that day 
to this, and she was now eleven years old, 
her character had not changed. She was 
‘*Baby” still, in all her affectionateness 
and her love of caressing and being ca- 
ressed; a gentle, placid, sunny little girl, 
who had never given anybody a minute's 
trouble or pain in her life. 

Dave was all action, fire, enthusiasm; 
his mind never at rest, nor his body, either. 
He was only thirteen; but his father said 
he was already as valuable as any man on 
the ranch. He was the most fearless rider 
of them all, and had already distinguished 
himself at several of the Round-ups. 

He was never weary of any species of 
out-door work. The longer the task, the 
better he liked it, if it were in the open 
air. Houses seemed to him to be made 
only to sleep in, Never till they came to 
California had Dave found his natural vo- 
cation. At school he had been inattentive, 
restless. Nobody learned a lesson quicker, 
and he was never rebellious or mischiev- 
ous; but he did not like it; he counted 
the hours till he should be free, and flung 
up his heels and ran off, like a young colt 





at full speed, the minute he had passed the 





threshold of the school-room. But from the 
first day after their arrival in the new Cal- 
ifornia home he had seemed like another 
boy; had ‘‘ taken hold of work likea man,” 
his father said, one day, to a neighbor. 

‘* 1 don’t call it work,” shouted Dave, who 
overheard the remark. ‘I don’t call any- 
thing work that’s out of doors. It’s just 
play, especially when it’s cattle and 
horses.” 

The neighbor laughed. 

‘* He won't think it’s all play, by the time 
he’s ranched it ’s long ’s I have,” he said. 

** By the time I’ve ranched it as long as 
he hae,” said Dave, ina low tone, as the 
man walked away, *‘I’ll be better off than 
he is. Iknow that much! You see if I 
aint!” 

‘* Brag is a good dog, my boy,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, pleasantly, ‘‘but Hold Fast is 
better.” 

‘* Well, ’'m Brag and Hold Fast rolled 
into one, in the cattle business,” answered 
Dave, ‘‘and that’s best ofall.” And be- 
fore his father had found any reply to that 
retort, Dave was out of sight. 


Grandpa Burgess had represented the 
good fortune of the Lincoln family for 
many a year. Whenever things got to a 
low ebb in their affairs, it always happened 
that a check for money, or a big box of 
clothes, or food, or books, came from 
Grandpa Burgess. Mrs. Lincoln was his 
only daughter; and he did not believe, as 
some rich men do, in keeping all his money 
to himself as long as he lived, and then let- 
ting his heirs fight about it after he was 
dead. He used to say: ‘‘I want to have 
my children enjoy my money while I am 
here to see it.” And he took good care 
that they did. 

It wasa great grief to him when Mr. 
Lincoln made up his mind to move to Cal- 
ifornia, and go into the cattle business. 

“*T shall never get so far as that,” he 
said. ‘I am too old for such a journey.” 

**Oh! Yes, you will, Father!” replied 
Mrs. Lincoln. ‘‘ You never can stay away 
from us. It won't be a year before you are 
there. Everybody, says the journey is 
nothing.” ' 

‘* That is all very well to say,” answered 
Dr. Burgess. ‘‘ Young people whisk back 
aad forth and around the world, nowadays, 
in a manner which would have been 
thought crazy fifty years ago. I’m too old 
to learn such shuttle-cock fashions. I'll 
pay the fares for all of you to come and 
visit me every Summer; but I shall never 
come there.” 

These were almost the last words he 
said, when he bade them good-by; and 
here it was only the second Spring, and he 
was already on his way to spend the Sum- 
mer with them. 

‘I wonder what he’ll bring us, Grizzy,” 
said Dave, that night, as they were going 
to bed. ‘“‘ know what I wish he’d bring me 
—a splendid saddle; but I don’t suppose 
he knows I can ride, or else perhaps he 
would.” 

‘* He’s the nicest present of all, him- 
self,” answered Grizzy, drowsily; and she 
was sound asleep in a minute, and did not 
hear Dave’s ejaculation, ‘‘ Just like a girl! 
They never think of things.” 

The next morning, as Dave and Grizzy 
were watching the unhappy old hen, who 
was trying to be a good mother to ducks, 
Dave suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘ Griz, I say, 
Griz, what do you suppose a duck would 
do if she hatched out chicken eggs! 1 bet 
ducks know more than hens. They wouldn’t 
be such fools as to take the chickens into 
water!” 

‘*Oh! Dave!” was all that Grizzy could 
reply to this startling idea. 

**T bet Old Grey wouldn’t, anyhow!” con- 
tinued Dave. ‘And I’m going to shift her 
eggs and Speckleback’s this minute! 
They’re both just ready to set. Old Grey’s 
got ten eggs in her nest, and so has Speckle- 
back. I'll shift one egg at a time, two or 
three times a day, and they’ll never know 
it! Oh! but it will be fun when the two 
broods come out! I say, Griz, you won’t 
tell; will you?” 

‘*No,” said Grizzy, hesitatingly, ‘‘ not if 
you don’t want me to. But why don’t you 
want anybody to know?” 

‘* Why,” said Dave, ‘‘ you see, Speckle- 
back’s of a rare breed of hens, and perhaps 


brought up by a duck; but I don’t care; I’m 
going to do it, anyway. And don’t you 
tell!” 

‘“*No,” said Grizzy, ‘‘I won’t, ‘honor 
bright.’ ” 

“Tt will be fun for Grandpa, when he 
gets here,” she added, ‘‘ to look at them.” 
**So it will,” said Dave, cheerily, reas- 
sured by this new justification of his plan. 
‘* He’ll shake that nice old double chin of 
his, laughing!” 

Grandpa Burgess arrived, however, some 
time before Dave’s broods of exchanged 
chickens and ducklings did; and long be- 
fore the day on which they were hatched 
poor Dave had become so unhappy that he 
had nearly forgotten to watch for them. 

Dr. Burgess had been in the house only 
a few hours, the first greetings and kissings 
and huggings were barely over with, when 
he said: 

‘* Well, now, I suppose you've all been 
wondering what brought me out here?” 
‘““Why, to see us, Father!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lincoln. ‘I always knew you'd 
come!”’ 

** Because we wanted to see you 80, 
Grandpa,” murmured Grizzy, who was sit- 
ting on his knee, with both arms round his 
neck. 

‘*T suppose you wanted to see the coun- 
try, too,” said Dave, in an animated tone. 
‘It’s the most beautiful country in the 
whole world! And you just wait till you 
see our sheep, and the Short Horns!” 
‘And there’s going to be two”—began 
Grizzy, who, in her excitement, had for- 
gotten all about her promise not to tell of 
the setting hen and duck. ‘ Oh!” she 
gasped, and, very red in the face, jumped 
down, and ran away. But no one observed 
her; for they were so astonished at Dr. 
Burgess’s next words. 

“IT came out to get Dave to carry him 
back with me!” 

‘* Why, Father,” exclaimed Mrs. Lin- 
coln—and, ‘* What do you mean, sir!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Lincoln. Dave alone was 
silent. He turned scarlet, and opened his 
lips, but shut them again. [t was on his 
tongue’s end to cry out: ‘‘ You couldn't 
hire me to go away from California, not for 
all your money!” But his Grandfather 
continued: ‘‘ I did not write you anything 
about it, because letters take so long and 
say so little. I thought it better to come 
and tell you myself. I have made up my 
mind to give Dave an education. He shall 
go to college, and there study anything he 
prefers, either medicine or law, or theology, 
and I will take care of him till he is on his 
feet for himself!” 

‘Oh! Father! Father!” cried Mrs. Lin- 
coln. ‘‘ How can we ever thank you? 
How kind you are! It is what I never 
hoped for, to be able to send Dave to col- 
lege.” 

Mr. Lincola did not speak. He under- 
stood better than Dave’s own mother how 
Dave would feel about this proposition. 

Dave’s face was a picture of dismay. It 
turned redder and redder, his lips trem- 
bled, and he breathed hard. If he had not 
been too proud, he would have burst into 
tears. At last he gasped out: 

‘* But, Grandpa, I don’t want to go to 
college! I want to stay here, and be a cat- 
tle man!” 

‘David Lincoln, are you crazy?” cried 
his mother. ‘‘ Not want to go to college! 
Don’t you know it is what I have so often 
told you I wished we could afford. Don’t 
mind him, Father. He doesn’t know what 
he is saying.” 

**I do, too!” said Dave, suddenly. ‘‘I 
hate studying, and I always did; and I'd 
hate college worst of all.” 

“Tut, tut!” said Dr. Burgess, looking 
over his glasses at Dave. ‘‘ Tut, tut, boy! 
You'll live to laugh to think you ever said 
such words as these. But run away. 
There’s plenty of time for you to come to 
your senses before I go. We'll talk it over 
later.” 

Dave walked slowly out of the room. His 
very gait had an expression of misery 
which cut his father to the heart. 

‘Dave never did much at school,” he 
said, looking apologetically at Dr. Burgess, 
‘*and I bad about made up my mind that it 
wasn’t of any use to try to make a scholar 
of him, before we left the East; but it’s a 
great offer. I’m sure we cannot thank 





the chickens won’t turn out so well, 


ou enough for it.” 
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‘‘Oh! he’ll come round,” said Mrs. Lin- 
coln. ‘‘It would be asin for him to lose 
such a chance.” 

‘‘Well, it isn’t every boy gets such a 
chance!” said Dr. Burgess, a little testily. 
He was astonished and vexed at the recep- 
tion which his generous offer had met. He 
knew the boy had stood well in his classes 
atschool. He knew that it was his mother’s 
greatest ambition to be able to send him to 
college. The thought that Dave himself 
might object to it had never once crossed 
his mind. 

It seemed to Dave that a black pall had 
spread over the whole earth. He found no 
sympathy with any one but Grizzy. She, 
poor little loving.thing, had no idea what 
going to college meant; but she knew what 
separation meant, and the bare thought of 
Dave's being taken away from home made 
her blue eyes fill with tears, as often as it 
came into her mind. 

**Oh! Dave! Dave! Don’t let him take 
you!” she cried, again and again! ‘I 
wish he had never come!” 

‘‘T expect I can’t help myself,” Dave 
would reply. ‘‘Father and Mother are 
both on his side. It’s real mean of Father; 
for he knows I ought to be a cattle man. 
I heard him tell Mr. Wilkins, that last 
Round-up, that I was a born ranchman. 
AndsolIam? And l’ve a great mind to 
run away!” 

As the days went on Dave grew more 
and more sullen. After two or three earn- 
est and spirited remonstrances against the 
plan, he settled down intoa dogged silence, 
and made small reply to anything that was 
said to him on the subject. This was so 
unlike his usual impetuosity, that it made 
his father anxious. . 

‘‘T am afraid Dave will do something 
desperate, wife,” he said, one day, ‘‘if we 
press this college plan onhim. Idon’t like 
hia looks.” 

‘* Nor I,” replied Mrs. Lincoln, half cry- 
ing. ‘‘Iam utterly wretched aboutit. I 
don’t see what has got into the boy. Who 
ever heard of a boy’s not wanting to get a 
good education, if he could? He’ll be sorry 
for it all his life, if he doesn’t go, and I 
can’t help feeling as if we ought to make 
him!” 

‘*T don’t feel sure we can,” replied Mr. 
Lincoln, in a low voice. He knew Dave 
better than his mother knew him. 

And so the days wore along. The visit 
from which so much happiness had been 
anticipated was a disappointment to every 
one. Dr. Burgess was vexed, and more 
disappointed than he liked to show. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lincoln were anxious and per- 
plexed, and Dave and Grizzy were unhappy 
from morning till night. Dave seemed to 
have lost interest in everything. When 
Grizzy ran to tell him that Speckleback 
was off her nest, and the little ducklings 
wriggling out of their shells, all he said was: 
‘*T don’t care.” And he did not even go to 
look at them. But when, the next day, old 
Grey led out a fine brood of ten chickens, 
he roused sufficiently to say: ‘‘ Well, I 
wonder, now, if she won’t know better than 
to try to make them go into the pond.” 

Nothing could have been droller than 
the behavior of the two mothers, watching 
their respecting broods—the old hen in 
agovy because hers would gotbe water, 
and the old duck in equal distress because 
hers would not. Even Dave's gloomy face 
relaxed into a smile as he watched them. 

‘Let’s call Grandpa to sec them,” said 
Grizzy one morning. ‘‘You know you 
said it would make him laugh.” 

Dave’s face clouded. ‘‘I don’t care 
whether he laughs or not!” he said. ‘I 
wish he had never come.” 

At that instant Dr. Burgess appeared at 
the gate, and, seeing the children 89 ab- 
sorbed, walked toward them, saying: 
‘* What is going on here?” 

A sudden inspiration seized Dave. So 
suddenly, that Grizzy exclaimed in alarm. 
He ran toward his Grandfather, and, anatch- 
ing his hand, drew him along, crying, 
**Come here, Grandpa, come here! I have 
something to show you!” and led him to 
the edge of the duck pond. 

There stood the faithful and perplexed 
Old Grey in the soft mud at the edge of the 
pond, paddling and dabbling with feet and 
bill, quacking and looking back at her ten 
chickens behind her, who were, some of 
them floundering in the mud, some stand 





ing on the dry ground, looking wretched, 
afraid to go farther; one poor little thing, 
already out of its depth in the muddy 
water, had fallen on its side, and would soon 
be drowned. 

‘*Look at them! Look! look! Grand- 
pa!” cried Dave, excitedly. ‘I thought 
Old Grey would know better than to take 
chickens into water; but she didn’t. She’s 
just as silly as Speckleback is, trying to 
keep the ducklings out!” 

Dr. Burgess laughed till the tears came 
in his eyes. 

**Well, well!” he said. ‘That is a 
droll sight! I've often seen a hen that 
had hatched ducklings; but I never before 
saw a duck that had hatched out chickens!” 
and he took off his glassesand wiped them. 
He had laughed so hard that the tears had 
come. 

Dave's cheeks were getting red. His 
eyes shone. Suddenly, with a half laugh, 
half sob, he threw himself down on his 
knees on the ground, before his Grandfath- 
er, and cried out, in a shrill voice: 

“Grandpa! Don’t you see the chickens 
can’t swim? That one is drowned already. 
If you try to make me go to college, you’ll 
be just like Old Grey, driving her chickens 
into the pond. I can't study, Grandpa! 
Don’t take me to college!” And Dave clung 
to his Grandfather's legs, and looked up in 
his face, sobbing. 

‘Bless my soul!” said Dr, Burgess. 
‘What a boy! Get up, sir. Get up off 
the ground.” 

“Tl never get up! No, never!” cried 
Dave, clasping his Grandfather so tight 
around the knees that the old gentleman 
reeled. ‘I'll never get up, nor let go, till 
you promise not to make me go to college. 
If you do, I'll be just like that chicken 
there. Look! It’s dead already!” and as 
he spoke the little yellow chicken keeled 
over, heels in air, dead. 

Dr. Burgess was laughing hard; but un- 
derneath all his laughter there was an expres- 
sion of sympathy, which Dave had never 
seen before. The lesson had sunk deeper 
than Dave hoped. 

‘Of course I will not take you, child, 
against your will,” he said. ‘‘Let go my 
knees, now, or you'll have me down flat 
among your ducks and chickens.” 

Dave sprang up, and, watching his 
Grandfather's face keenly, decided not to 
utter another word then. 

Dr. Burgess walked slowly into the house. 
As soon as he was out of sight, Dave seized 
Grizzy around her neck, and gave her such 
a hug that they both nearly rolled to the 
ground. 

“‘Griz! Griz!” he cried, ‘‘I believe I've 
fixed it. I saw it in his face that he 
wouldn’t be like the silly old duck with her 
chickens!” 

‘*O, Grey! Old Grey, come out here!” 
he cried. ‘I'll feed you like a Princess 
the rest of your life.” 

But Old Grey was too busy with ber per- 
plexing cares to pay any attention to his 
call. Round and round she went, back and 
forth between her brood and the edge of 
the water, more and more angry, and more 
and more puzzled every minute. 

‘I'd never have believed it of her!” 


said Dave. ‘‘{ thought she knew more.” 

‘*T guess each kind knowgits own things, 
and no more. Don’t you, Dave?” said gen- 
tle Grizzy. 

‘* Yes,” replied Dave. ‘‘That’sit! And 
I’m the kind that knows how to be a cattle- 
man and nothing else.” 

Dave did not go to college. When Dr. 
Burgess told Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln of the 
eloquent paravle Dave had read him from 
the duck that was trying to force chickens 
to swim, Mr. Lincoln took courage to say 
frankly what he thought of the project, 
and that settled the question. 

‘*T believe you are right,” said Dr. Bur- 
gess, reluctantly. ‘‘I have been coming to 
the same pa myself. But it isa 
great disappointment to me. = 

But, twenty years later, when Mr. David 
Lincoln, one ox the richest and most infiu- 
ential land-holders and cattle-raisers in Cali- 
fornia, came, with his wife and two boys, 
to spend a Winter in New York, and took 
them into the country at Christmas, to 
visit his Grandfather, Dr. Burgess, now an 
infirm old man, sitting in a wheeled chair, 
from which he could not rise without help, 


said: 

‘“*Ah! Dave! You were right, boy; you 
were right. It would have n a pity to 
have made you goto Zl 

‘“* Ay, sir, that it w !” replied Dave. 
‘*T should have made a fistatit. But 
I hope both my boys will want to go.” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communtcations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tux Iuperaxpaunt, New York. 


PECULIAR CRO8S- WORD PUZZLE. 


Triple acrostic in cross-word puzzle, the three 
parallel words giving the name of a distin- 
guished man in Europe, and hie title. 


In bard, but not in Paul or maul. 
In fill, and also in rill and ill. 

In rise, but not in run or fun, 

In lame, but not in wise or ties. 
In date, but not in cries or dies. 
In said, but not in din or tin. 

In tract, but not in mate or late. 
In trick, but not in drain or train. 


BEHEADINGS, 


Behead to vacillate, and leave te make por- 
rupt; at no time, and leave at any time; a per- 
plexity, and leave a material used in mourning ; 
to state anew, and leave condition; a notched 
stick, and leave a friend; a girdle, and leave a 
number ; covered with ivy, and leave tried to 
equal ; a small tish, and leave to dissolve ; a part 
of a ship, and leave a disturbance; a happy ex- 
pression of the face, and leave a linear measure ; 
a pawn, and leave a layer; scanty, and leave to 
curl; a knot, and leave to fish; a frame with 
steps, and leave a viper. 


ANAGRAMS, 

Selected. 

1, Aclean curbstone, 

2. Hoes corn. 

8. Early bat. 

4. Iron shod, 

5. Lucy lent a sham pity. 

6. Mad policy. 

7. One star. (Two words can be made.) 


8. A late bore. 
9. It voter gin a sin. 
10. I ate crust, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 29ru. 
ANAGRAMS, 

1. Impatient ; 2, signature; 3, immediately ; 
4, insubordinate ; 5, unanswerable; 6, exclama- 
tion; 7, transubstantiation; 8, melancholy ; 9, 
imperialist. 

CORKSCREW. 
Sight 
Gusts 
Apple 
Plies 
Abhor 
Blast 
Ditty 
Might 
Trout 
Right 
Btout 
Proud 
Grows 
Crane 
Great 
U sing 
Stove 





MES. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 

A Few years ago the health of Mrs. Livermore 
became so impaired that she was forced to retire 
from the lecture field, How and by what means 
she was restored to health is related in an inter- 
esting letter to Drs. og fg Palen, of Phila- 
delphia, dated Feb, ist, 1884. From this letter 
we make the following extract : 

‘* Four years ago this Spring, at the end of a 
very severe and exhaustive Winter's work, I 
found myself utterly broken down in health. My 
superb constitution had hitherto carried me 
triumphantly through every task I had imposed 
on myself. But 1 wasnow com; prostra‘ed, 
with no power of recuperation. I could sleep 
but two or three hours of the twenty-four, 
and then oy in a semi-sitting position, be- 
cause of a difficulty of breathing — excru- 
ciatingly from sciatica of the 


per ienced the torment of 

and the train of ills that follow, and was harassed 
by optical illusions, which were a source of great 
discomfort, although I knew them te be illusions, 
2 depression was as severe as my physi- 
prostration. I believed the hopeless invalid- 
ism, which I had drea had come to me, and 
my chief aim was to hide myself from friends 
and acquaintances who were afflicted on my 
account, 

“My physician recommended a t to 
Europe. The change breught no radical im- 
provement. While in _— some American 

uaintances told us of the Compound Oxygen 
and were enthusiastic in its 

“My husband immedia' ordered a Home 
Treatment. I used it for a month, puncti ly 
obeying the directions, before I began to rally. 
Then return to health 


and neur 


and unremittingly.” 
Livermore ssys: *‘I 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad & recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epecially interested.) 


THE ENSILAGE CONGRESS. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 





Tue Inperenpenr of last week contained an 
interesting synoptical report of the Ensilage Con- 
gress held in this city a few days previously (Jan. 
Qist--22d), yet some of the proceedings of the 
several sessions are worthy of further note and 
The attend was unexpectedly 
large, indicating a growing interest in the sys- 
tem of preserving green crops for feeding which 
was discovered by M. Goffart, of France, and 
has of late years been practiced by many intelli- 
gent stock farmers in this country. The pres- 
ence of practical men from various sections of 
the Middle and New England States showed that 
the metter of ensilage was regarded as one of 
vital importance, and the general desire mani- 
fested to obtain definite information as to the 
management of silos, the best material to fill 
the same, and how to feed ensilage most advan- 
tageously, furnished gratifying evidence that 
many progressives were among the delegates to 
the novel and useful Congress. Those who came 
from distant localities, and imparted valuable in- 
formation on practical points, are entitled to 
credit, Among these were Dr. C. Harlan, of 
Delaware, who discussed ‘‘Green Manuring” 
most iustructively; the Hon. A. N. Cole, of 
Southwestern New York, who discoursed elo- 
quently upon “The New Agriculture”; Mr. 8. 
M. Colcord, of Massachusetts, who talked about 
the production of good, sweet ensilage, and Mr. 
Peer, of Livingston County, N, Y., who read a 
practical paper on “‘ The Economy of Ensilage 
and Soiling.” These and other delegates con- 
tributed largely to the facts and useful sugges- 
tions brought out during the sessions, and their 
remarks and papors will be valuable features of 
the full phonographic report of the proceedings 
to be published by the Secretary, Mr. James B. 
Brown, who is also President of the New York 
Plow Company, at No, 55 Beekman Street, in 
whose commodious rooms the Congress con- 
vened 

Col. N. T. Sprague, President of the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Association, and who owns sev- 
eral farms in Vermuout, where he keeps 200 
milch cows (albeit now a bank president in 
Brooklyn, N, Y.), being asked to relate his ex- 
perience with ensilage, made a few remarks per- 
tinent to the subject and occasion; but added 
that, if he made any speech, it must be later, 
when the Congress had before it some interest- 
ing topic for discussion, in which he would glad- 
ly participate if he could impart any informa- 
tion of value to brother members. Col. C. W. 
Wolcott, of Boston, suggested that some experi- 
enced ensilagist be selected to be catechized 
touching various practical points pertaining to 
silos and ensilage; whereupon Mr, A. A. Reed, 
of Rhode Island, was called to the platform, 
and, in reply to questions, gave the audience 
many facts of interest and value, which had 
been derived from his experience of several 
years. A number of other practical ensilagists 
took part in the discussion which followed, the 
proceedings taking somewhat the course of an 
experience meeting. Several of the gentlemen 
present had experimented with corn, rye, and 
various grasses, mixed; but most of them pre- 
ferred corn ensilage alone. The remarks of a 
number of prominent speakers were briefly 
sketched in the last [xDEPgENDENT, and it is pre- 
sumed a fall report of the debate will be given 
in the official proceedings, in pamphlet form, to 
be issued by Mr. Secretary Brown, as already 
stated. The conclusions arrived at, as the re- 
sult of the day’s session and past year’s experi- 
ence, are embodied in the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted at the close : 

Resolved, That the observations carefully made 
of the system of ensilage, and the experience gained 
in the practice during the past year, have seemed to 
deepen our confidence in its merits, and have 
demonstrated that it furnishes 3 more economical 
food than can be obtained ander any other system, 
and at the same time one that is perfectly healthful, 
both to the animal and product. 

When the Congress opened its second day's 
session, on Thursday morning, Dr. C. Harlan, 
of Wilmington, Del., proceeded to give a very 
instractive address on ‘Green Manuring.” The 
Doctor spoke earnestly and enthusiastically for 
upward of an hour, holding the attention of his 
large aadience, every one of whom appeared to 
appreciate the importance of the subject dis- 
cussed. The facts and figures submitted to 
prove the great value of clover, ryc, and other 
green crops as manures, and why they should be 
preferred for fertilization to other processes, 
were convincing, and evidently elicited the 
assent of practical farmers not only, but also of 
amateurs, who appeared to readily comprehend 
the statements and arguments adduced by the 
well-ihformed and eloquent speaker. The 
interest of the audience in the subject as pre- 
sented was manifested by the asking of many 
questions, which were promptly answered. Dr. 
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Harlan received a hearty vote of thanks at the 
conclusion of his very interesting and instruc- 
tive discourse. 

The Hon, A. N. Cole, of Wellsville, N. Y., 
being next in order on the program, spoke and 
read at some length, and both enthusiastically 
and eloquently, in explanation and favor of 
what he styles ‘‘ The New Agriculture,” a system 
which he originated at his ** Home on the Hill- 
side,” and has secured his discovery by letters 
patent. By asystem of underdraining and irri- 
gation, Mr. Cole claims to have produced wonder- 
ful results, and that he has inaugurated a most 
beneficial improvement in hillside cultivation. 
He was listened to with marked attention 
throughout, and when his statement (some points 
of which were given in this journa] last week) 
shall be published at length in the proceedings 
it will be likely to make many converts to ‘* ‘The 
New Agriculture.” (During a visit to the 
‘Home on the Hillside,” in August, 1883, the 
writer witnessed some remarkable results from 
Mr. Cole’s new system, which was not then per- 
fected, and hence has faith in the discovery.) 

An evening session of the Congress was held 
ina parlor of the Grand Central Hotel, at which 
the discussion was continued, The chief feature 
of this closing session was the reading of a paper 
by Mr. Peer, of Palmyra, N. Y., on ‘* Economy 
of Ensilage and Soiling,” and which comprised 
many conclusive facta and figures in suppurt of 
the positions assumed. Mr. Peer commenced by 
saying that he had never been an enthusiast on 
the subject of ensilage, but that, after five years’ 
experience with from ninety to three hundred 
tons a year, he had become decidedly attached to 
it as a food, especially for milch cows and sheep. 
Though he did not claim that it was perfect 
food (neither was hay), there was a way in which 
it was much more economical than dry forage. 
After discussing the question of comparative 


value, and controverting what some chem- 
ists assert, relating also his experience 
in steaming, cooking, soaking, and _ fer- 


menting food for stock and giving figures as to 
the respective values of ensilage and dry forage, 
Mr. Peer continued substantially as follows: 
We nowcome toa question in comparing the 
economy of ensilage to dry forage that is so un- 
deniably and unmistakably in favor of ensilage 
that it leaves no room for doubt or discussion. 
But it is a point usually lost sight of in treating 
this subject. A man with plenty of capital, who 
farms more for pleasfire than profit; a man who 
does not care to increase his herd; a man who 
thinks commercial fertilizers cheaper than barn- 
yard manure, if not just as good; the man who, 
if he wants to keep more stock, can buy more 
land, or ie short-sighted enough to mortgage 
what he has for the coveted acres that adjoin 
him—such a man or men will fail to see the 
true advantages or economy of ensilage. But 
farmers who have faith in barnyard manure as 
the best and cheapest method of enriching their 
fields, farmers who want to keep more stock 
without buying more land, farmers who would 
make four blades of grass grow where they now 
get but one, or would add to their average with- 
out buying more land, farmers who, by soiling 
through the Summer are able to keep four head 
upon the same ground that would support one 
by pasturing—such farmers will readily see 
wherein lies the profits of ensilage over dry 
forage and of soiling over pasturing. In a word, 
the farmer finds it in the saving of land that, by 
growing ensilage for Winter, he is able to keep 
at least four head when he could keep but one 
from the same amonnt of land with hay. Here, 
in my opinion, lies the true and unquestionable 
economy of ensilage over hay and soiling over 
pasturing. In fact, ensilage may properly be 
called Winter soiling. Soiling means more 
stock, which means more manure, which means 
better crops, which means less labor and more 
money, which is about the same thing. 

Mr. Peer then proceeded to speak from actual 
experience, in illustration of the saving of land 
by soiling and ensilage. Upon an old farm of 
100 acres of arable land, that had been rented on 
shares for fifty years, his first wheat crop gave 
fifteen bushels and a peck per acre, from one of 
the best fields prior to his taking possession. 
There was kept upon the place equal to twelve 
head by pasturing and hay. Twelve head left 
forty acres to cultivate. By soiling and ensilage, 
thirty-five head left seventy acres to cultivate. 
He had, therefore, added three head for every 
one, and nearly doubled the acreage of land de- 
voted to marketable crops. These were facts, 
which, as already stated, are so unmistakable 
and undeniable as to establish the economy of 
ensilage beyond question. The above is not 
for a single year, but in round numbers, an 
average for three years, ending 1882, when the 
speaker sold the farm, and went upon another 
in Livingston County. The past season, on 
land producing not over three-fourths of a ton 
of hay per acre, we had the following stock: 
five stallions, fourteen brood mares, twelve colts, 
thirty head of cattle kind, and forty-two head of 
sheep ; # total of 103 head, fully equal to sixty 
head of full-grown stock, weighing 1,000 pounds 
each. Since about May 15th, this stock has been 
supported from the forty-eight acres of hay and 

and twenty-one acres of soiling crops, 
making @ total of sixty-nine acres for sixty head, 





We have enough forage, or very nearly enough, 
to carry them until May 15th, 1885. Consider- 
ing the season, and that it is only the second 
year, he was encouraged, but by no means satis- 
fied. We obtained 160 tons of ensiJage from 
four acres. This was a light yield. Some claim 
that two tons of ensilage is equal to one ton of 
hay ; but let us say four tons, for we can afford 
to be generous, and we then have forty tons of 
hay from fifteen acres. In other words, we are 
keeping four times as much stock from the fif- 
teen acres as if it had been in hay. 

During, and after the reading of his excellent 
paper, Mr. Peer was asked, and readily answered, 
sundry pertinent questions touching upon prac- 
tical points in his experience, and some interrst- 
ing discussion naturally followed, at the conclu- 
sion of which the American Ensilage Congress 
adjourned until 1886. 

New Yorx Crry. 
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INTERESTING FACTS FROM A 
FRUIT CONFERENCE, 


Never before in the history of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society was there more exhaus- 
tive and accurate data from the General Fruit 
Committee than at the recent annual meeting in 
Lancaster. Forty-two reports from various 
parts of the. state afforded an excellent view of 
the year's crops. The display of samples was 
inferior to that usually seen on the tables ; but a 
redeeming feature was the fine show of native 
seedlings, for which the state is somewhat cele- 
brated. 

In Berks County apples were so abundant as 
to sell for ten cents a bushel. One orchard of 
three acres yielded 800 bushels of fine fruit. In 
another individual trees bore fifty and sixty 
bushels each, and hundreds of bushels were not 
utilized in any way. Some Baldwin trees, over 
twenty years old, were treated to a liberal appli- 
cation of ashes, and the yield in consequence 
was enormous, 

At no time has there been more difficulty in 
keeping Winter fruit than at present, and this, 
whether correctly or not, is ascribed to the great 
heat of last September, one of the hottest on 
record. The fruit ripened prematurely, and the 
well-known Winter varieties were converted for 
the time into Autumn sorts. Codlin-moth and 
apple-tree borer were in usual force, but the 
tent caterpillar remarkably scarce. 

Though considered the “ off year,” pears were 
mostly a fair crop, and there was less fire-blight 
than usual. The remarkable success of Mr. E. 
Satterthwait, of Montgomery County, is a strik- 
ing example of the gocd results of high, thorough 
cultivation. So uniformly is this the case, that 
he scouts the idea of * off years.” 

The conflicting opinions entertained by our 
most intelligent growers of peaches lead to the 
impression that tuere is far more in good, care- 
ful culture than in aspeets and altitudes. The 
majority of orchardists, however, favor light soils 
and elevated situations. The yellows perplex in 
some sections—one locality reporting the loss of 
50,000 trees by this scourge. Good culture is 
the best preventive discovered. Some sections 
of the state are now comparatively free from its 
ravages. 

Growers realize handsomely from the sale of 
quinces, The orange variety has been the 
standard, although orchardists are planting 
largely of the newer Champion. It is generally 
conceded that this fruit is among the most re- 
munerative, as a quince-orchard comes quickly 
into bearing and will prove profitable for forty 
years, 

There is a sparing production of plums in the 
state; but many fruit men say there were fewer 
curculios than formerly. By the jarring pro- 
cess the crop was saved; but the plum rot had 
yet to be overcome, and it rendered the fruit 
almost worthless. The fabled Wild Goose and 
other Chickasaw varicties that were to be entire- 
ly **curculio-proof,” have not resulted favorably 
of late. The former blossoms freely, but does 
not perfect a crop. Lombard and Richland 
succeed best out of the entire plum list. 

An enthusiastic grower of grapes, with 150 
varieties in his collection, throws a damper on 
new varieties by expressing preference for the old 
Concord to any yet iotroduced, This he quali- 
fies by stating that ‘‘ the most promising kinds” 
are Brighton, Duchess, Pocklington, Moore’s 
Early, and Niagara. No one grape received s0 
much praise as Brightor. It is doing well, so 
far, wherever tried. But all agree that Concord 
is the only thoroughly reliable variety we have 
entirely tested. Wherever grapes were bagged, 
they were uniformly perfect, Rot was bad in 
many districts when the clusters remained un- 
covered. 

There was an exceptionally large crop of straw- 
berries, preference being given to Sharpless, 
Charles Downing, Cumberland and Crescent. 
Near Philadelphia one extensive grower places 
main reliance on Mt. Vernon. Among raspber- 
ries, Cuthbert is more highiy eulogized than any 
other. The few who raise blackberries for mar- 
ket find them very profitable. 

The old disputed question of altitudes and ex- 
posures for orchards was fully discussed, but 
resulted in nothing definite, although one mem- 
ber advanced the doctrine that fruit grown on 





low ground will keep much longer than that 
from the hillsides, 

Size and quality are being more respected 
among buyers than formerly. But few varieties 
are recommended for planting for profit. One 
orchardist near Reading, with about 500 acres 
in trees, has found the following most profitable 
for bis section: Apples—Red Astrachan, Alexan- 
der, Porter, Baldwin, Hubbardston, Jonathan, 
Winesap. Pears—Bartlett, Seckel, Anjou, Dana’s 
Hovey. Cherries—Mayduke, Belle de Choisy 
(the latter is proverbially the shyest bearer in 
the list ; yet here it does well). Peaches—Craw- 
ford’s Early and Late, Rivers, Foster, Oldmixon. 
Grapes—Worden. 

Discussion on suitable soils for fruit resulted 
in agreement that more depends upon free use 
of fertilizers, especially wood-ashes, than on 
the nature of the land. The value of salt was 
instanced by -a member who placed half a 
bushel of salt around a quince tree early in the 
season, and followed it with a like quantity as 
soon as the first had dissolved; result, astonish- 
ing in the increase of fruit, as well as the sub- 
sequent health of the tree. Old orchards, ap- 
parently worthless, were quoted as being re- 
stored to health by a liberal application of barn- 
yard manure. 

Any good cooking apple is good enough for 
evaporating, and among the best for this purpose 
are Maiden’s Blush, Smokehouse, Rambo, Smith's 
Cider and Porter. Varieties that bleach natur- 
ally in drying command the highest price. 
Artificial bleaching with sulphur and other 
agents was discouraged as injuring flavor. 
Owing to the immense crop of Cuthbert rasp- 
berries last season, great quantities ‘vere evapor- 
ated, notwithstanding this variety is much 
better canned, The Black Caps are preferable 
for evaporating. 

Greatly on the increase are canning establish- 
ments. Thousands of caus are now used for the 
trade, where but a short time ago hundreds 
were the rule. Immense profits are reported 
from this industry, and much less waste of fruit 
is the result. 

To grow potatoes with the best results, potash 
is recommended in some form. One member re- 
ported the sale of $6,200 worth from twelve 
acres. One single hill produced thirty-one fine 
large tubers, He fertilized with a compost of 
ashes of hard wood and oyster shell lime. For 
seed, used medium-sized, perfectly-formed 
potatoes, uncut. Plowed deeply and planted 
the rows three feet apart. He discouraged the 
hilling-up system. Always keeps the surface 
level. He impressed on members the necessity 
of cultivating frequently and preventing all 
weeds from obtaining a foothold.— The Tribune. 
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SOME DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


BOILED BREAD PUDDING. 


A BOILED bread pudding is not so common a 
dish as a baked one, but it is equally nice. Let 
one pint and a half of milk come to a boil, and 
pour it over three-quarters of a pint of fine 
bread crumbs, While this is cooling, beat four 
eggs very light, add sugar to your taste with a 
third of a cup of butter, a teacupful of currants, 
cherries or raisins, and half a teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg ; then when the milk has ceased 
to be scalding add these to it, beat well together, 
and put it into a buttered basin or pudding dish ; 
tie a cloth over the top, set it into a kettle of 
boiling water, and let it boil for an hour anda 
half. A tin pail is better than a basin ; for by its 
use there is Jess likelihood of burning your 
hand. Have the tea-kettle on the stove, so that 
the water can be replenished, and the boiling of 
the pudding not for a moment suspended. 

MUTTON STEW. 

Two pounds of mutton from the neck or loin, 
two pounds of potatoes, peeled and cut in halves, 
half a pound of onions, peeled and sliced. Put 
a layer of potatoes in the bottom of the stew- 
pan ; then some of the mutton and onions; then 
another layer of potatoes, and mutton, and 
onions, and repeat this until the mutton and 
vegetables are used. Add one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, a small teaspoonful of white 
pepper, three gills of broth, or gravy, and two 
teaspoonfuls of mushroom catsup. Cover the 
stew-pan very closely, so as to prevent the steam 
from escaping, and stew for an hour and a half 
on a very slow fire. A small slice of ham is a 
great addition. Great‘care must be taken to 
prevent burning. The hour and a half must be 
reckoned from the time the stewing begins. 


ENGLISH APPLE CHARLOTTE, 


Peel, core, and slice fifteen good-sized apples, 
and put them over the fire in a saucepan, with 
half a pound of sugar, the juice of half a lemon, 
and a little ground cinnamon. When quite soft 
and puffy, push them through a colander, or 
sieve. Cut the crust of a stale loaf of bread into 
slices a quarter of an inch thick. Fit them, as 
well as possible, to a mold, or large bowl, dip 
each piece in melted butter, and lay into the 
mold. Pour the apple into the center, covering 
it with buttered bread, and put the charlotte in- 
to the oven till the bread is well colored. Turn 
the contents out of the mold, glaze the bread 





with any kind of jelly, and serve hot, Every 
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part of the mold must be well covered with but- 
tered bread, or the charlotte will not turn out 
well.—Exchange, 


THE BLESSING OF SUGAR. 


Has any housewife ever realized the alarming 
condition of cookery in the benighted genera- 
tions before the invention of sugar? It is really 
almost too appalling to think about. So many 
things that we now look upon asall but necessa- 
ries—cakes, puddings, made dishes, confection- 
ery, preserves, sweet biscuits, jellies, cooked 
fruits, tarts, and so forth—were then practically 
impossible. Fancy attempting nowadays to live 
a single day without sugar ; no tea, no coffee, no 
jam, no pudding, no cake, no sweets, no hot 
toddy before one goes to bed; the bare idea of 
it is too terrible, And yet that was really the 
abject condition of all the civilized world up to 
the middle of the Middle Ages. Horace’s punch 
was sugarless and lemonless; the gentle Virgil 
never tasted the congenial cup of afternoon tea, 
and Socrates went from his cradle to his grave 
without ever knowing the flavor of peppermint 
bull’s eyes, How the children managed to spend 
their Saturday as, or their weekly obolus, is a 
profound mystery. To be sure, people had 
honey; but honey is rare, dear and scanty; it 
can never have filled one-quarter the place that 
sugar fills in our modern affections. Try for a 
moment to realize drinking honey with one’s 


whisky and water, or doing the year’s preserving 
with a pot of best Narbonne, and you get at once 
a common measure of the difference between the 
two as practical sweeteners, Nowadays we get 
sugar from cane and beet-root in abundance, 
while sugar maples and palm trees of various 
sorts afford a considerable supply to remoter 
countries, But the childhood of the little Greeks 
and Romans must have been absolutely un- 
lighted by a single ray of joy from chocolate 
creams or Everton toffee.— Cornhill Magazine. 
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HORSES TO BE WATERED BEFORE 
F 














BEARING in mind that the stomach of a 
horse is small in proportion to the size of his 
frame, he requires feeding often, and, though 
three times a day is sufficient, four times is bet- 
ter. Unlike human beings, horses should drink 
before they eat, because, owing to the conforma- 
tion of the horse, water does not remain in the 
stomach, but passes through it intoa large intes- 
tine called the cecum. Ifa horse be fed first, 
the water passing through the stomach will be 
likely to carry with it particles of food, and thus 
bring about colic. Whatever a groom may say 
let a horse drink just as much as he likes. If he 
be watered four times a day he will never take 
very much, or too much to be good for him. 
A horse, it ‘must be remembered, is fed on dry 
food, and this, with the strong work done by a 
hunter, always produces a feverishness, which a 
— of water tends to allay.— The London 
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52 Numbers (postare WO rccccicccccccecossonses 
38 (9 mos.) (postage LTCC. sees scene 
26 * (6 mos.) 
17 (4 mos.) 
13 ” @ mos.), 
4 ” (imontb), 
2 oad (2 weeks), 
1 Number (1 week), 





One subscription two years 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 

QOD POPPED eo cc cvcccccccccvcce deal shebee coven 
One subscription with two NEW subscribers, in 

one remittance. . cesacccevocooscnsapeoceses > 700 
One subscription three ‘years... ya 4 phe: SR 706 
One subscription with three wzw subscribers, 


OA Oee HE ePOROe EEE teen ee ee eeeee 





One subscription five years,, .. oe 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BK RECEIVED FROM SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB BATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one ac inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of Tue INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 















penknite. 


eal our %. of th 
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we yr qe 
sirors aris rater a Oo ‘& CO., Be atalo NY 











PENDENT, each File or 


ters, making it quite ornamental. 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 





twenty-tive cents ¢ach. The usual price is $1.50. 


CUTLER’S POCKET INHALER 


AND 
Carbolate of Iodine 
A certain cure for Ca- 
Bronchi Aste, 
0 


the, 
even Cons —if taken m qe. It will 
na ot Coush 
mor 


di} Fos 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
We can supply Files or Binders for Tur Inps- 
Binder holding twenty- 

six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘‘ THe 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large wilt =. 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 


United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 








tural Society, Warsaw, Ill. 











Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades. 

‘The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, and the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey; at their Fairs in 1884, being the higti- 
est awards. The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens Cotinty Agri 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. ¥.; of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Il, and of the Warsaw. Agrioul 


For Catalogues and Price-liats of Fences, and for Machines RS manufacture on royaity, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York City. 


postage stampa, Payment of $2.70 in addition wil! 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the enday the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Ga” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tun 
INDEPENDENT. 

[Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these oan be procured, 
send the money ins ReoiwTerxep Letrer. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastcrs are 

bliged to register tetters wh requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
. Ln 4 in advance. 


IBERS 
my. expiration of Aa ber subscript 
ven on the wo gelkow actvess 





ong, whieh ia alwaye 

pare of 
to tear ee that no SiS eeeee 
or Receipts for, mousy 
Py oes Et occ 


ade either ret or p= ol hd weak i i 
comes a ras recived 


4 aie ram 1 108 Fiest Street, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 


1884, 


Address 
P.-0. Bex 2787. 





desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish. upon application, « list of such pub 
Heations and clubbing rates of same. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, yee ya wind 
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The Most Extensive Pare Bred Live 
Stock Establishment in the World! 
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+3 Be 
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ee: 


‘Niogk ap 
sotabiishment. 
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ie 
We nibs rises ieee “ 


mm 
PRicks Low: fiat oh ca 
Pree is Corres zm 
POWELL aROTHERS, 
Springboro, Crawford 


YOUR PARLOR 


Papered with Gold Paper and 
9-inch Border for.............. ++ 


eee om 
Remnant lots of handsome 





Gold Paper sufficient to 
PAPCT AB OOM ......ccceereereeees 5.00 
Without Gold,... 3.00 


THE THOS. FAYE 60., 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Sha, Applin &Co 


Manufacturers of 









27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Cotategue. BOSTON, 


STANDARD 











Send for our new 72 page book containing 
illustrations of some of the finest residences in 
the country, together with complete informa- 
tion on the subject of Heating and Ventilation. 

Mailed free on receipt of two a cent stamps. 

SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
52 & 64 Union St,, 


- Boston, Mas 
40.1 SUIT 











INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
Boon 





Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 








myrover nourissimen 


T3c2 for, the litt 
Oe or 


See 





ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS. 


FOR 5 a," BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Works, Camden, N. J. %. 26 John Street, New York. 


my KNIVES ON 6 YEARS’ TRIAL. 


iy For over five years our Knives have 
Y been triei by THE ar ENDENT family, 
tnd 




















o 
or 


for 
con a rive knife-blade instead. Our 1-blade Boy's Knife, 9c. ; 2-blade strong Jack-knife, Boe. ; “Pruning ‘Knife, 
, Hunting Knife, 1. We have 300 patterns. 48-page list free. Also “ How to Usea Razor.’ 


_ MAHER & GROSH. 74% 8 Street, Toledo, Ohio. _ 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 


BISELS IMPROVED ELEVATING 
WALL DRYER. 


A modern invention 
of great utility. 


An excellent opportunity 
to active man, with a few 
dollars capital, 

Bzenp For CIRCULAR, ETC. 


ELEVATING CLOTHES DRYER a, 


P. 0. Box 1141, Philadeipha, Pa. POSITION AFTER IRONING 


PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING Ie only attained by using 


HARTER 
Bg =OAK: Ee 


STOVES 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


_3T. LOUIS MO. 


THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGET-INOK BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
IS THE BEST FOR 


LOW. PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Central 
Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 

New York Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 

















price-tist. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.—Cor d from Architects and per- 
sous building. 
Mention The Independent. 





BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING | 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
Awana HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 













COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 
TEEDS 0 


Send stamp for illustrated cata 
e, 
THE POPE M’F’G Ov., 
607 Washington &t.. 


MisPOTT'S - caf) IRON 
COLD HN 


HE enly perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
T wits mo moet DO ouriahing dies for invalids and nurs- 
Commended by 

pivsicuene. everywhere. Send for our Book on 
e Care and PPoodine of Infants. Sent free. 


_ DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston. Mass, _ 


* DIETZ” 


TUBULAR 


HEATERS. 


Heats and Lights 


ee) BED. BATH and 
P SITTING ROOMS. 


EIGHT INCHES OF FLAME. 














IMMENSE SUCCESS! 


Send for Circular. 


R. E. DIETZ, 76 Fulton St., W. ¥. 
TELLYOUR WIFE 


: 90 DETACHABLE Attempts are made to palm off Imitations 
WALNUT HANOLE re wah Rascn sepa nd ena ween 
MEMRAM L ECCT NER | & Gibbs * Automatic” oc Ne Tese 


BEST IN USE AND CHEAP. enh, Machine, which is the Standard of the 


‘4 Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold th h 
.. THREE IRONS dealers but are supplied only from our own Stores 


mil 
- ADVANTAGES * 


oT BURN THE 4 





ND. 





ELL LLB LEIag | Willcox & Gibbs Machine Co. 
‘HARDWARE TRADE: maa Py go mcition 


ONE CENT AN HOUR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This r never veries. A marvel of purity 
ngth, an: ore 

thes, Ordinary binds, apa canno ~~ it 

- J the multitude of jow Seet, short % weight, t, alum or 

phosphate powders. Sold only 


PRESERVE HEALTH AND LIFE 


BY USING 


PIETSCH’S 


SELE- VENTILATING SEWER GAS TRAP, 


cng) sey for all Malarial 
rom escape of Sewer Gas (du 


Received Snighest Aware of the American Institute 











BASLN AND TRAP. 
Will not loose its 


coal y varoration me Bip ‘bl 
ven by the New Bek ena Brockivar Health semeet: 


ant ai apparatus. 
No Accumulation of Filth in the Trap to Breed 


tah ey d. breeds disease. PIETSOHS 
18 ALWAYS Cl OLEAN AND CLEAR. 








JoszPnx C, Hutcuison, M.D.. 130 Hicks 8t., Brooklyn ; 
8. OAKLEY VANDEEPOEL, M. D., 36 W. 39th 8t,, N. Y.: 
D. & J. Janprne, Architects, 1263 Broadway, New ork: 
James W. Brexetr, Plum ve. B'klyn; 
rs, 191 Third Ave. 


N. Beit. A.M. M.D. Editor of the Sanita: 

in; MR. of the merican, and many 

other prominent Gentlemen who have had them in 

use a long tim received to put Pietsch’s 
Address. for particulars 


Trap in. 
ath L. f. Fee B= nin 


BARNES’ 


Zz 
are 
= 
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HERMA. 
FLA 





W. F. & JOHN BARN Re. 
No. 303 Ruby se 


THE SMITH & SHAW 


CLOSED CELL 
POCKET BATTERY, 
Comnirare gs ve gure e Pocket a mtn 


Tt is o Xs Coa 4 dred. ore great po 
i Wa — 3 people of any calling. ends specially 
PHYSICIANS’ USE. 


Prices within th h of h 
nee Snore welts." of every one who prises 








These Ne ti h 
oe pep en SS a Lg the Battery 
for full riptive circular. 
THE SMITH & SHAW ELECTRIC CO., 
168 West 34th Street, New York. 
Mention Taz INDEPENDENT. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send A ie Card of their beautiful col 
oo tnno Pant ual to it. it 1s 


ms eee 

Ri tiltiner ~ 
BELLS, 

MecSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


ea mera 
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